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| Although Leyland’s world-wide trade is in 

the limelight nowadays, it must not be forgotten 

| that it is this big-scale production that keeps 
‘ | our prices down for the domestic market that 
>| we have been serving for 60 years. 

’ The stabilisation of our own prices... 
which compare favourably with any equal 
capacity vehicles .. . has created a restraining 
influence throughout the industry in general. 

HOW DO WE WORK TO SUCH 
LOW COST LIMITS ? 
Because we are more or less self-contained. 

We operate our own iron and steel foundries 

: so efficiently that we actually supply substantial 

vA quantities of quality castings to the motor 

; industry as well! The vast Leyland factories 
are equipped with the finest production plant 

Zr and research laboratories . . . to pass on fine 
A workmanship at minimum cost to the transport 
mA industry. 

a Our comprehensive ‘ manufacturer to opera- 
Ar tor’ service depots, located in 20 or more 
w towns throughout the U.K., keep customers’ 
tc vehicles moving and earning. Spare parts... 
a available for an expected vehicle life of 25 
A years ... are available at a moment's notice. 
or Fully guaranteed re-manufactured units can be 
|. fitted on a low-price exchange basis. Repair 
ZZ. and heavy breakdown facilities are all to hand. 
2 Looking ahead, Leyland is developing big 
a expansional plans which, as they mature, will 
am offer fresh scope for trained personnel in the 
a transport industry. The great Leyland com- 
a prehensive training school is playing its part in 
am producing fully qualified men to take their 
m places in the new order, and it is from there 
a that transport executives of the future will 
= be found. 
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World leaders of 
economical transport 
LEYLAND MOTORS LTD - LEYLAND - LANCS 
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a ALBION MOTORS Ltd - Glasgow SCAMMELL LORRIES Ltd - Watford 
= Sales Div. : HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.!. 
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Ebenezer Scrooge showed his new-found 
goodwill by sending the Cratchit family 
a prime turkey for Christmas. 
Many people nowadays 
prefer to send 

Book Tokens. Whatever your 
friends’ interests— Poultry 
or Poetry, Dickens or 
Demonology—they- I] 
bless you for 

the kind thought 

that enabled 

them to choose 
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is the secret of the 
efficient 
OFFICE PROCEDURE 
to be Found in 
numerous progressive 
Firms throughout the 


country. 


Full Details From 
W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 
Western Avenue, London, W.3. 


who introduced it to this’ 


country 20 years ago. 
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| O ONE scems quite to remember. 

The Hennessy family in Cognac 

say that when they first used the 

symbol many decades ago, letters such as 

V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 

* markings, were chalked on the hogs- 

heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 

sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity 

V.S.O.P. probably meant * Very Special 
Old Pale’. 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 

of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P 


on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
i description * Final Night Extra* on ao 


evening newspaper 
But one thing is certain. The label 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 


the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 











, , oar 

enough, large enough and old enough 

fo ensure continuity of qualit and ig. 
Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 

Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 

i 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 


by the addition of burnt sugar 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There yeu will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand tor. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at fan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 
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Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. 
In this car you are completely relaxed. And let’s 

a : admit it, one feels proud of the way the PATHFINDER 
ap. is singled out and admired. But the worth of 
this car—the best of all Rileys—goes deeper than 

the sweeping grace of its brilliant styling. You must 

drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible 

¥ ; way to appreciate its performance. Visit 
your Riley dealer and see for yourself what he means 


ie when he says “Riley for Magnificent Motoring.” 
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2} litre O.H.V, engine 

110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 

12 in. Hydraulic Brakes 
Independent Front Suspension 
Telescopic Shock-absorbers 
Real Leather Upholstery 
Seating for Siz 

Borg-Warner Overdrive is 


available as an optional ertra. 


The by Ua QOD pact Giter 






Sg 





RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. 


£940 plus £471 7s. P.T. 


12 Months’ Warranty 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadiily, London W.2 
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A really attractive 
investment 








FENCE 
ONDS 


¥%& Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 





%* Plus 5% Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 


Yield the 
equivalent of 


0 ¥%& Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 
income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 
equivalent to 5}°%, gross—with 

0 absolute capital security. 


A 





Over 10 Years ¥* You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 


you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 


te On sale in £5 units. 


% Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
. through your Stockbroker. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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Do you still wind your watch ? 


Winding a watch is a nuisance. Outmoded, Un- 
necessary ! 









But, you never have to wind a Mido. It starts 
winding itself the instant you put it on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 
its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering. Swim with your Mido. Play 
tennis with it. 100° waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic. Un- 
breakable mainspring. The worry- 
free watch ! 


Mido makes only self-winding watches 
—the world’s largest gift selec- 
tion. And, isn’t it time you 
replaced your own watch with 

a modern, self-winding timepiece ? 
Mido gives you the widest choice 
of self-winding watches ... 
including the tiniest automa- 

tic lady’s watch. See these fabu- 

lous miniatures at better jewellers 
everywhere. For our new catalogue 
E2, write 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 

Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 36, N.Y. 


Sold and serviced in 65 countries. 






610 

Stainless steel case 

14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold 


° markers and hands 
aca 6703 


Stainless stee! case 
14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold 
markers and hands 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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High Fidelity sound reproduction 
systems can be assembled from various 
fully-engineered, highly-refined com- 
ponent parts, precision made by a 
number of specialist manufacturers. 

One manufacturer makes superb 
amplifiers ; another specializes in loud- 
speakers, while a third concentrates on 
pick-ups. You can only hear and com- 
pare these individual components at a 
firm that carries a comprehensive range 
of stock. 


— For Hi-Fi you'll be happy to live with 


and proud to display for years 
Classic Electrical Co. Ltd. ‘‘ The Hi Fidelity Specialists”, 352/364 Lower Addiscombe Rd., 
Croydon, Surrey. Tel: Addiscombe 6061/2. Telegrams : Classifi, Croydon, Surrey, 


ay sto real 


Special Export 

Facilities 
We have a wide and 
varied range of stock, 
including all the latest 
equipment. Come to 
Classic and listen and 
compare to your heart’s 
content. 
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MOPJIAHIC 


Specialists in travel to and in the 


U.S.S.R. and POLAND 


including inclusive Hotel Accommodation and Tours 








GENERAL TRAVEL AGENTS 








U.K. Agents for Intourist Moscow 
U.K. Agents for Orbis, Warsaw 
Hotels can be booked and vouchers covering Hotel 
accommodation and all meals for cities in the Soviet 
Union and Poland can be issued by us in London at 
short notice 








BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 








U.K. Cargo Agents for all Soviet Trading Organisations, 
Shipbrokers, Forwarding Agents, Master Stevedores, 
Cargo Superintendents 


L.W. MORLAND 


& CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON E.C.3 
Tel : Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 


















For full information consult your local travel agent or apply 
CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool 
Central 9201); 15 Lower Regent St., London S.W.1 (White- 
hall 7890); 88 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3. (Avenue 3010), 





* Aunahine lh 





WITHIN THE STERLING AREA 


rAtunrom sensing ¢ FAN 2nd 1957 


Escape from winter to the warm, healthy climate and. 
enchanting surroundings of Bermuda, Jamaica or the 
Bahamas. Travel there direct in the comfort of a 
great Cunarder—the perfect introduction to your 
holiday. Consult your travel agent or nearest 
CUNARD LINE office for full details, 
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K.I.C. 


KELLOGG HOUSE 





























Belgium illustrates the appropriateness of the name Kellogg International Corporation, 
for at Raffinerie Belge de Petroles, Antwerp Refinery, the staff at Kellogg House, London, 

in collaboration with the Parent Company, The M.W. Kellogg Company of New York, 

have designed, engineered and procured the materials and equipment for a 
Sinclair-Baker-Kellogg Catalytic Reforming Unit which will manufacture high octane petrol. 
This unit is currently under construction and will be commissioned within the next few months. 
In addition, Kellogg International Corporation is proud to announce that they have just been 
awarded the contract for another Catalytic Reforming Unit and Gas Oi! Desulphurization Unit 
for installation at the Antwerp Refinery of Société Industrielle Belge des Petroles. 

S.1.B.P.’s refinery was designed, engineered and constructed by the Kellogg organization 


so se re perm 


back in 1950. Yet another instance of the international aspect of our business is afforded by 

: Canadian Petrofina’s Montreal Refinery—the contract for which was awarded to the 

| Kellogg Company—here Kellogg International Corporation purchased certain materials 

} in the U.K. for this Canadian Refinery. 
Kellogg International Corporation is prepared to serve all petroleum and petrochemical! firms 
in the United Kingdom, Continental Europe, the Near East and the Far East. 








KELLOGG HOUSE | CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - Sa TS 


SOCIETE KELLOGG ~ PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD «= TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION = NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA «© CARACAS 


—— 
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| 1 Kellogg International Corporation 
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Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 


THE 


ROLEX WATCH 


COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual—cul- 
mination of three Rolex triumphs. In 
1910 Rolex gained their first Official 
Timing Certificate for a wrist- 
chronometer. Now Rolex have pro- 
duced over 275,000 Officially Certi- 
fied wrist-chronometers—over twice 
as many as the rest of the Swiss 
watch industry combined. In 1926 
Rolex invented the Oyster wat h- 
case, the first truly waterproof case 
in the world and still the finest. This 
rugged and sturdy Oyster protects 
the movement permanently, from 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931 Rolex 
invented the first “rotor” self-winding 
mechanism. A new refinement of this 
Perpe tual “‘rotor powers the Oyster 
Perpetual, silently and automatic ally, 
actuated by every slightest movement 
of the wrist. 


LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, 
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Men who guide the destinies of the 


world wear Rolex watches 


Founder and Chairman), GENEVA 


ROLEX 


A landmark 
in the history of 
Time measurement 


SWITZERLAND; 1 


NEVER before have the great men of the 
age been so well known to their contem- 
poraries as today. News of almost all 
their words and actions is flashed round 
the world in seconds. Their faces and 
voices are made daily familiar to us in 
newspaper photographs, on the radio, 
in films, and on television. We are in- 
tensely aware not only of their impor- 
tance but also of their personalities. 
Their impact is enormous on us as well 
as on world events. 


It would not be fitting to name them 


here, for they include royalty, the heads 
of States, great statesmen, and service 


chiefs. But there is one unusual thing 


we invite you to look at when you next 


see them or their pictures—the watch 


on their wrists. That watch will most 


likely bear the name of Rolex of Geneva. 
Accustomed though they are to the 
very best, these eminent menare never- 
theless amazed at the accuracy and re 
liability of their Rolex watches. Rolex 
are proud, if unsurprised, that they 
quickly take these qualities for granted. 





The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, the most 
remarkable achievement in watchmaking. Every 
Datejust is awarded an Official Timing Certificate 
by a Swiss Institute for Official Timekeeping, with 
the mention “‘Especially good results.”” This a 

curacy 1s protected by the famous Oyster case 

Thirty years ago the Oyster case won fame as the 
first waterproof watch on the wrist of a Channel 
swimmer. In 1953 tt withstood the rigours of the 
successful British Everest Expedition. It protects 
the movement from all hazards. The watch 1s self- 
wound by the Perpetual ‘“‘rotor” 
another Rolex invention, that makes for even 
greater accuracy. The date 1s shown on the dial, 
changing automatically every midnight, and mag- 
nified by the “Cyclops” lens for easy reading. 


mechanism, 







A ROLEX 
RED SEAI 
CHRONOMETER 


LONDON, W.!; 


GREEN §8T. 
AVENUE, NEW YORK; THE ROLEX WATCH CO. LTD., VICTORY BU ILDING, TORONTO 


MAYFAIR, 
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Issued by 
THE LEATHER INSTITUTE 


Leather Trade House - Barter Street -W.C.z | 








The same 
old school 
tie? 


Something in common, anyway: 
their taste in shirts. 





The same tidiness at neck 
and wrist ; unshrinking 

neckbands, roomy chests, 

and easy coat-cut styles. 








Ot rere 












They’re Vantella shirts. 

Made with Van Heusen collars 
and cuffs, and, in plain colours 

and white, with a choice of two sleeve 
lengths; moderately priced at 49/- 


You can tell a 


VANTELLA 


With VAN HEUSEN collars ete aff 
The perfect shirt made by Cotella. 
For the Vantella pattern card, write to 


V/S COTELLA, AERTEX HOUSE, 
465 OXFORD ST. LONDON W.1. 
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What would you 
like to know about 
America ? 


Have you ever talked with your friends about 
America’s race problem? Discussed whether 
American business prosperity would continue? 
Argued about America’s position on Middle East 
or Soviet affairs? 










Then you should be reading the International 
Edition of The New York Times —“America’s 
most distinguished newspaper.” No other publi- 
cation brings you such extensive reports on the 
American scene and world events. Some of the 
best-informed people in over 100 countries —busi- 
nessmen, government leaders, educators—read this 
valuable newspaper regularly. You should, too 
Here’s what you get in every issue: 

















U. S. government affairs — Experts on The New 
York Times staff explain American plans, policies, 
politics so you understand it all fully. 


Views of American life— Food, housing, working 
conditions. Medical discoveries. Atomic develop- 
ments. Reviews of books, theatre, films, music, 
art, the dance, radio and television. 


Business and finance — Four full pages of news — 
complete tables summarizing stock and bond trad- 
ing on the New York and American exchanges, 
facts about exports, imports, tariff regulations, 
corporation activities, investments. 


Summary of the week’s news — Review of top 
events, maps, graphs, charts, political cartoons 
that brighten up the facts and figures you want 


to know. 

ae (Fen a oon 
© enjoy j= The New Bork Times. i 
this fine St. ST = 


news service 
every week, 
just mail 
this coupon. 





_ saa ee mite re 
* a 7 a St G. =e 


The New York Times N. Vv. 
Dept. E-1, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Send me The New York Times Sunday Inter 
for six months—26 issues for 28/9d. I will pay when you bill me. 


national Edition 


Name 





Address 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton... 


ide ‘ 
; ie 


eee youre in 
America the 
moment you 
step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE 
FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS* 


ALL THE THINGS that say “America” — 
the easy courtesy of the Deep South, the 
streamlined efficiency, the glamour, the glit- 
ter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these 
are yours only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank onto the 
famed “‘United States” or her running-mate 
the “America” and you're in America; the 
luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to lay 
the foundations of a really successful busi- 
ness trip. In informal, friendly surroundi: 
you meet the men who might make ai! the 
difference. The extra reserve of speed of the 
“United States” (the Blue Riband holder) 
helps you, too, for it means that she has an 
outstanding record for punctuality. And if 
you have a business appointment soon after 
you land, that’s important! 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, every 
“keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries, 
and, of course, just rest and relaxation if 
you prefer. Yes, the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. 
You travel fast in the utmost comfort when 
you travel by United States Lines. 
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* IMPORTANT! 

MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 
= THRIFT SEASON FARES As a British businessman, you have great advan- 
s.s. UNITED STATES Fares from: s.s. AMERICA tages to reap if you travel by United States Lines. 
You have time, first of all, to adjust yourself to 
Ist Class Des? £125.0.0 Ist Class = + £105.10.0 the American atmosphere and "the scart 

Cabin Class- . £78. | 0.0 Cabin Classe * £71 5 10.0 tempo before you arrive in New York. 
Tourist Class - £61.10.0 Tourist Class «© £59.0.0 And, most important, contacts are more easily 
made under the sociable conditions aboard ship, 











where everyone tends to be relaxed and friendly, 
es FARES AND DOLLAR CREDITS FOR ONBOARD EXPENSES PAYABLE IN STERLING than over an office desk. 


hilt tales Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 





_ 








50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.\I. 
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One man helped Collins the publishers 
to save time on the “books” 





William Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., the well-known printers, 
publishers, stationers, and diary publishers, sell millions of 
books and stationery lines every year in Britain and over- 
seas. Management must be kept up-to-date on the position 
of sales. A long-standing problem, however, was that staff 
had to put in long hours of overtime in order to get out the 
required figures. Even then, details were often available too 
late to be useful. 

So Collins asked Burroughs’ advice. The Burroughs man 
who tackled the problem was Mr. West—one of Burroughs’ 
expert consultants on accounting methods. Together with 
members of Collins’ accounts department he made a de- 
tailed study of the difficulties. The solution was found in a 
new system built round Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines. 

This proved so successful in the home market that Collins 


% 


The Burroughs man, Mr. J. R. West, on 
your right, discusses with Mr. R. A. Jamieson, 
a_director of William Collins, the new 
Burroughs system that brought them valuable 
up-to-date sales figures and eliminated un- 
necessary overtime. 


have also applied it to export sales figures. Now there is no 
unnecessary overtime, especially on customer analysis. The 
management, with more comprehensive sales figures avail- 
able, are making practical and advantageous daily use of 
this information. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS, if you have an account- 
ing problem, the Burroughs man can help you. He is an expert on 
modern accounting systems, and well able to work with your accoun- 
tants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide experience, he 
will make a full analysis and suggest the most economical, workable 
solution. If he thinks no change advisable, he will say so; if he does 
recommend a change, he will make a detailed plan and help you get 
it working smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man—you're committed 
to nothing. His advice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of business machines. 
You'll find your local Burroughs office in the telephone book. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE ¢;jurroughs MAN 








GANT CR ARRON 


Waste fatter 
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In business on your own? ‘Then 
you'll be as delighted with the last 
Budget as 1am. At last a chance to 
plan our retirement—with real tax 
concessions too. I’m consulting “The 
Northern’ — they are experts on this 
Pensions business and so helpful and 
understanding. ‘ ‘The Northern ’ will 
have just the plan for you—why not 
get in touch with them and ask for 
their booklet? It tells you all you 
want to know. 





For PENSIONS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED— 








FIRE «+ LIFE MARINE ACCIDENT 





HOUSEHOLD 











whatever your business or profession 


You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 





Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £68,000,000 


PENSIONS ENGINEERING TRADE RISKS 
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Bravado 


HE motion of censure on the United States put down by 100 

or more Tory MPs is a distressing signal of the brainstorms that 

are now distorting British politics and policies. These put in 
peril the nation’s whole future. On October 14th the Security Council 
of the United Nations voted unanimously that the operation of the 
Suez Canal should be insulated from the politics of any country. It 
is plain from which country’s politics it most needs to be insulated 
now. In the last two weeks the British Parliament has presented the 
unhappy spectacle of two parties threatening to cut off the country’s 
nose, the Tories in order to save their face and the Opposition in 
order to spite it. 

When envenomed feelings take over from statesmanship, no patriotic 
purpose is served by doing more to ruffle them ; that is why it is 
right to begin with a word to fellow critics of the Government. 
It is indeed the critics’ duty to oppose ; it is also their duty, and 
above all at times of great national emergency, to propound another 
policy. To pretend now, gleefully, that penance for the Government’s 
sins is a policy in itself—or to concentrate on scrabbling about, as 
Labour has been doing, for more damaging evidence of alleged 
Anglo-French-Israeli “ collusion ”—is to fall short of that duty. It 
is perfectly true that until the Government admits, first to itself 
and then to others, at best that it has been wrong and at the least 
that it has woefully failed, no policies to extricate the country from 
its predicament can be hopefully fashioned ; the repudiation of the 
policy of Sir Anthony Eden remains a precondition. But it is the 
remedies that matter ; and the first and principal aim, of Opposition 
as well as Government, is the repair of the western alliance, so as to be 
able to build upon the rubble in the Middle East a structure that will 
stand against the winds that are blowing there from the north. 

This is the stupidity of the anti-American motion. The Tories 
are at the moment racked by two sets of emotions. One of these, 
which still appears to be uppermost in the Cabinet, is the desire to 
pretend that the defeat at Suez has really been a great success. It 
might be argued that the most extraordinary manifestations of this— 
the continuing and blatant ministerial misstatements in the House 
of Commons about the purposes (original and present) of Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s police force—are merely intended as well-understood 
dissimulations towards Tory MPs (who apparently still want to be 
deceived). It is also argued that opinion generally is swinging to the 
Government’s side ; but this is a question not of the national mood 
but, simply and solely, of the national interest. The great danger has 
been that these political prevarications might determine policy and 
action over the withdrawal, ordered by the United Nations and dictated 
by the facts, from Port Said. The critics’ final judgment on this can 
be deferred until Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s statement on Monday. There 
has been an argument for the delay so far. A case can be made 
that some Anglo-French show of slowness in the unavoidable process 
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of evacuation may have been justified by its possible 
use as a bargaining counter, not by Britain towards the 
United Nations—for we have no counters left—but by 
Mr Hammarskjild towards the contumacious Egyptians. 

Even so, the all-important thing for the Government 
to recognise now is that any conceivable bargaining 
gains from a little delay have to be weighed all the time 
against the losses caused by it. There is a mathematic- 
ally calculable loss in every day’s delay in passing salvage 
ships down the canal past Kantara and in moving 
engineers into Syria to repair the pipeline damage. 
There is the desperate urgency of setting the United 
States free (and getting it willing) to counter Russian 
penetration in Syria. There is the question whether 
there is any hope of securing a strip of international 
territory across eastern Sinai. There is, too, the 
risk of letting loose, at last, the Cairo mob. In all 
these vital matters Britain has lost most of its capacity 
for influence ; but the United States feels and says 
that it cannot use its influence in our stead until the 
British and French troops have left Port Said. The 
longer the troops stay there, the greater the danger that 
the United States will not even try ; Achilles remains in 
his tent at Augusta. He (and the Secretary General) 
should at least be given a timetable. 


* 


It is, however, the second twisted emotion in the 
Conservative party that can in the end be even more 
dangerous. That emotion is resentment. After search- 
ing for scapegoats all round the compass, it has now 
lighted upon the most perilous place of all. Historians 
will readily analyse the reasons for this week’s back- 
bench motion: Britain’s inferiority complex, arising 
from its diminished imperial present, is working itself off 
on the State Department inferiority complex that arises 
largely from America’s colonial past. No doubt the 
Tories are quite right to believe that there is 
a group in the American State Department which 
has worked consistently against Britain’s view of the 
free world’s interests in the Middle East during the 
last four years; Mr Graham Greene’s “ quiet American ” 
is a recognisable Washington type. What is impossible 
to understand is why so many Tories should strive so 
hard and so deliberately to force the rest of the American 
administration into the hands of this group. 

For that is what the Suez militants have been doing ; 
and that, to an extent which can now only after immense 
exertion be repaired, is what Sir Anthony Eden has 
already done. Yet the recipe for avoiding this catas- 
trophe was not hard to find, though it may be hard 
for some to swallow. Britain’s proper attitude towards 
the United States is the attitude that Australia has long 
maintained towards Britain. It is an attitude of 
blasphemous private candour about most matters and 
about awkward foreign secretaries, but of sufficient 
loyalty to allow any American leader to feel confident 
that when really big issues arise Britain will never 
deceive him. The British Government, personally polite 
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to Mr Dulles, but eventually perfidious to President 
Eisenhower, has played the hand precisely the wrong 
way round. 

It is easy enough to table an emotion that everything 
is really the Americans’ fault. But this deliberately 
impedes realistic confirmation of the tremendous 
problems, strategic, political and economic, which this 
unsuccessful adventure has uncloaked and already 
exacerbated. And the core of all these problems—touch- 
ing off the emotions discussed in this article in their 
most prickly form— is the question of the international 
future of this country as what used to be called a great 
power. 


* 


When this crisis started, many Tories said that the 
Suez bid would determine whether Britain was to 
remain a great power, or whether it was doomed to 
become another Sweden or Holland (doomed is perhaps 
the wrong word, for these countries—and western 
Germany—free of commitments have more rapidly 
rising standards of life). The bid has failed ; the ques- 
tion stands. The proper relation of commitments to 
resources, and of policy to both, will have urgently 
to be worked out, when the immediate bill for Suez 
has been met. But the danger of relapsing too far 
into a self-defeating little Englandism is as real as the 
danger now of discouraging the Americans into a 
“ fortress-America ” isolationism. There is one clinch- 
ing argument against pushing de-commitment farther 
than the facts dictate. If Britain decided to become 
another Sweden or Holland—and if no other country 
became another Britain, in its role as the most experi- 
enced pilot fish to lead the protective big American 
fish to the threatened peripheries of the non-communist 
world—there might be no more Swedens and Hollands 
at all. But the pilot fish does not do its salutary work 
by biting the big fish. 

That is the real lesson of Suez. This crisis has shown 
that Britain cannot succeed in any major external 
adventure on which it embarks alone; the resentful 
Tories will themselves be the first to agree that it has 
also shown that the United Nations cannot take over 
the burden; there remains, inside and outside the 
United Nations, only the American alliance—and the 
enduring friendship upon which it rests. It is clear 
now—and it should have been clear before—that the 
Americans can only be steered by careful, patient 
diplomacy into areas where they are not yet doing 
their duty ; they cannot be shocked into them by their 
friends, but are much more likely to be shocked out. 
(When the United States at last comes into the Middle 
East, Israel and Russia will have achieved this ; Britain 
and France will have delayed it.) If now, impatient at 
being the junior partners of a sometimes somnolent 
(and at present sulky) giant, our politicians seek by their 
bravado to endanger that partnership still more, they 
will be doing their best to turn defeat into sheer disaster. 
There could be no forgiveness for that. 
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What the Assembly Is 


OR the first time, a United Nations Assembly is in 
session with the great majority of its members in 
sharp conflict with Britain—a conflict which may be 
sharpened to the point of a demand that some kind of 
sanctions be imposed on this country and France. To 
be arraigned in the world’s forum is a painful experi- 
ence ; but it can also be educative. Most nations tend to 
assume that they are among the UN’s faithful sup- 
porters, even if it is occasionally misled into taking a 
view different from theirs. Yet, in the nature of things, 
any government pursuing what it regards as an urgent 
national interest may risk collision with an organisation 
created to serve the collective long-term interest. 
Now that Britain has joined the ranks of those members 
—nearly a score of them*—who have at one time or 
another flouted the United Nations’ express wishes, it 
is time for a fresh look at that risk. And it is an apt 
moment for a good look at the United Nations itself—at 
the organisation which the British and French govern- 
ments say they want to galvanise into action, and which 
has responded by condemning their actions. 

The controversy of recent weeks has once again 
shown how little of the UN’s real nature is generally 
understood. Champions of the Anglo-French action in 
Egypt have often seemed to think that it is the organi- 
sation’s duty to secure the two powers’ aims for them ; 
their opponents have sometimes talked as if it were an 
independent entity, a bench of impartial judges handing 
down detached rulings to a docile world. Both lines of 
argument run into the sand, for the United Nations is 
neither of these things. Essentially, it is a compact. The 
member governments agreed to create and use the 
organisation for certain purposes, of which the foremost 
was and is the preservation of peace. ‘They defined its 
functions ; they alone can enlarge its powers; they 
alone decide which of the functions allotted to it shall 
in fact be exercised, and how and when. 

Formally, these decisions are taken by voting in the 
two major UN organs, the Security Council and the 
Assembly. The long dormant council recently enjoyed 
an apparent revival. During October it was asked to act, 
in quick succession, on the Suez Canal dispute, on 
clashes on the Israel-Jordan frontier, on Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary, and on Egyptian support for 
Algerian rebels. But a fortnight later the casting of 
British and French vetoes against a resolution on the 
conflict in Egypt, and of a Soviet veto against a resolu- 
tion on Hungary, brought into play the procedure 
devised during the Korean war under which the 
assembly may be called into emergency session. Thus, 
when the full assembly began its regular annual session 
on November 12th, representatives of most of its mem- 
bers had already been hotly disputing the Egyptian and 


* They include India, the Netherlands, Egypt, Israel, the other 
articipants in the Palestine war, South Africa, Jugoslavia, China, 
Ne Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, and North and South Korea. 


Hungarian issues for a week. Its usual stately habit of 
devoting the opening days of a session to a series of 
prepared speeches, misnamed’ “ the general debate,” 
was disrupted by more urgent calls upon its attention ; 
and Egypt and Hungary, together with the associated 
danger of a wider conflict, now dominate the delegates’ 
thoughts and actions. 

Yet this is not the first assembly to sit under a 
shadow ; that of 1950, for example, was overcast by the 
Korean war and China’s intervention ; that of 1948, by 
the Russian blockade of Berlin. The delegates will 
have to think about many things unconnected with the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe before they adjourn 
in the spring. Their agenda includes a mass of increas- 
ingly complicated “ housekeeping ” chores. It calls for 
debates on disarmament, on larger funds for developing 
backward areas, on the creation of a world food reserve, 
on refugees and statelessness, and on Korea. And a 
dozen of the seventy-odd items that confront it concern 
colonial and racial issues, which range from hardy 
annuals, like South Africa’s treatment of Indians, to such 
newer developments as the proposed merger of British 
Togoland with the Gold Coast. 


* 


The friction which debates on these colonial and 
racial questions arouse between western nations and 
members of the Asian-African group is unhappily 
familiar, and it will not be lacking this year. But the 
new shape of these debates will not be solely due to the 
bitterness aroused east of Suez by the actions of Britain 
and France in Egypt. Changes in the assembly itself 
will also play their part. The admission of Morocco, 
the Sudan and Tunisia means that there are now 79 
member states. When last year’s assembly met, there 
were only 60—a figure to which membership had risen 
only slowly from the original 51 of 1945. The new 
admissions inevitably affect the balance of forces within 
the Assembly. 

The significant figures here are the two-thirds 
majority needed to carry any resolution other than a 
procedural one, and the one third of votes cast that 
suffices, therefore, to block a resolution. In an assembly 
of 60, the 20 Latin-American members jointly exercised 
an effective power of veto. The disappearance of their 
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The present troubled scene and prospect in the 
countries of the Middle East are surveyed in a series 
of messages from our correspondents from page 791 
onwards, and in Notes of the Week on pages 762 
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commanding position is the most eye-catching result 
of the increase in numbers. At first sight, the other 
changes seem less striking : the communists’ voting 
power has risen from 6 to 10, the non-communist 
Europeans’ from 12 to 17, the Asian-African from 17 
to 26, three roughly proportionate increases. Many 
commentators are now pointing out that the Asian- 
Africans and communists together have a veto power ; 
but so they had with 23 votes in an assembly of 60. 
One must go a little deeper to identify-the real changes, 
classifying the member states not so much by geography 
as by alignments—alignments which vary according to 
circumstances. And the most important variation is the 
difference between issues that divide the communist 
from the free world, and issues that divide the “ white 
West ” from the “ anti-colonial ” nations. 

When communist actions are at issue, the effective 
“western” grouping in fact comprises the Atlantic 
allies, the Latin Americans, the “ old Commonwealth,” 
the Asian members of the Manila and Baghdad treaties, 
and a few other states such as Ireland, Spain and 
Nationalist China. Its voting power, when fully exerted, 
makes the passage of a resolution almost certain ; it can 
muster a basic 46 votes, and although §3 are theoreti- 
cally required for a two thirds majority, there are 
usually enough abstentions for 46 to suffice amply. But 
things are very different when the issue is one between 
Europe and Asia. 


* 


On some of these issues, Britain and other colonial 
powers have long been accustomed to find themselves 
facing a majority which is usually critical and sometimes 
acutely hostile. | Newly independent nations such as 
Pakistan and the Philippines are no less “ anti-colonial ” 
than their “neutral” neighbours ; most of the Latin 
Americans take a similar line ; and the colonial powers 
cannot expect enthusiastic support either from the 
United States or from other European countries. The 
conflict in Egypt is almost certain to solidify this built- 
in majority against the “colonial” powers ; it may not 
often touch the level of 64 votes by which the 
assembly’s cease-fire resolution was passed on Novem- 
ber 2nd, but there is scant likelihood of its falling below 
45. 

Given this situation, the obvious tactics for the com- 
munist powers in the assembly are to avoid head-on 
collisions and to foster neutralism not by openly chal- 
lenging the free nations but by embroiling them in 
colonial, racial and similar disputes. They have ample 
raw material, quite apart from Egypt. Cyprus, Algeria, 
South and South-West Africa, and West New Guinea 
are already on the agenda. Portugal’s admission means 
that, even if the issue of Goa is not raised, conditions in 
other Portuguese possessions will come under the eye 
of an assembly committee. Debates on these matters 
will take place in an atmosphere exacerbated by the 
Egyptian conflict. In spite of Hungary, Russia’s effort 
to present itself as the Arabs’ saviour may make it a 
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more acceptable ally to them and some others among 
the anti-colonial nations than it has been in the past. 
It will profit from the dissensions within the western 
camp, and from the fact that most of the new members, 
in Europe as well as in Asia and Africa, are inclined to 
neutralism or to anti-colonialism, or to both. 


* 


It is going to be a thoroughly unpleasant assembly 
for Britain and France. It is going to be a very difficult 
one for the United States, which will risk losing the new 
goodwill it has won in the UN and throwing the Asians 
and Africans into Russia’s arms if it is seen to be defend- 
ing Britain and France against them, or opposing anti- 
colonial moves in other fields. During the next few 
months there will undoubtedly be louder complaints 
than ever from various quarters in Britain about the 
lop-sided way the assembly operates, about its 
preference for pulling the tail of a retreating western 
imperialism when it should be girding its loins against 
the danger of the communist advance. The cynical 
may say that Britain and France have at last given the 
Asian-African group some justification for its oft-told 
tales of western wickedness, and that it ought to be 
pleased at finding that it was right all along. But many 
a man in the British street, contrasting the way the 
assembly keeps up the pressure on his government with 
its lack of effectiveness in the matter of saving Hungary 
from Russia’s grip, will be inclined to ask whether 
things would not go better if the whole elaborate affair 
were scrapped. 

There is a simple answer to that question. The 
assembly exists. Even if Britain and France took the 
drastic step of withdrawing from the UN altogether, 
the organisation would survive. It is not an impartial 
judiciary ; it has no means of securing enforcement of 
its decisions ; even the moral force of its verdicts is 
impaired by the fact that they are obviously the result 
of an interplay of sectional interests (as are the decisions 
of national parliaments). But, to adapt a phrase of Mr 
Butler’s, it is the best world forum we have. To flout it, 
Or, worse, to boycott it, would be to turn down innumer- 
able opportunities of exerting influence. Even the 
Russians, when they found themselves voted down by 
huge majorities time after time in earlier assemblies, 
were never unwise enough to stage more than a brief 
walkout (and even that did not pay them). It may be 
easier for a nation that finds itself condemned by the 
great majority of its fellows to shed some of its illusions 
and, from the “sinner’s” point of view, to see the 
assembly more clearly for what it really is. What would 
be inexcusable would be to pretend that the assembly 
does not exist and to throw away the opportunities it 
offers for aligning national policy with the policies of as 
many other nations as possible—or at least, when that 
course is barred, for explaining national policy with sin- 
cerity and patience to a unique audience whose 


members, whatever else divides them, have a general 
interest in peace. 
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Victory for 


HIS week the Government has set the farmers’ 
doubts at rest and has demonstrated that while it 
may bark loudly it will not willingly bite so politically 
valuable a sector of the community. For some time a 
tug of war has been taking place over agricultural policy. 
The Government has been rightly keen to reduce the 
cost of the agricultural subsidies and to redirect them 
sO as to raise farming efficiency ; the farmers’ unions 
have responded by pressing for a system which would 
give them more “ confidence ”—i.e., confidence that if 
they produce types of food which the market turns out 
not to want, taxpayers will go on paying remunerative 
prices for them. The revised system of guarantees 
which has now been announced represents a victory for 
the farmers’ viewpoint. 

The new system will not replace the annual price 
reviews of which both Government and farmers have 
become heartily sick. What it will do is introduce a 
new formula which will limit the Government’s present 
nominal freedom of action. The formula is complicated. 
In effect, the Government has undertaken that it will 
not reduce the total value of its guarantees in any one 
year by more than 2} rer cent, after allowing in full 
for any changes in costs. At present, the total value of 
the guarantees (i.e., guaranteed prices multiplied by 
total qualifying output, plus production grants) is about 
£1,150 million. Theoretically, the Government might 
cut this figure next, year by a maximum of £29 million, 
if costs remain static. Over the last six years, costs have 
in fact risen by an annual average of about £40 million. 
Presumably—and this is the one thing that can be said 
for the bargain—the Minister may feel that he now has 
an implied mandate to make the industry absorb up to 
£29 million of any such rise without provoking an 
annual allegation that he is “betraying the farmers’ 
trust ” ; and if the rise in costs is slowed down, as with 
an effective disinflationary policy it certainly ought to 
be, he might be in a better position to maintain some- 
thing like the status quo. But even this gain in 
bargaining posture is limited. The Minister has been 
at pains to point out that, while the new guarantees to 
farmers are absolute and unconditional, there will be 
nothing automatic about resort to the Government's 
tight of 24 per cent economy. 


* 


In return, the Minister has accepted a system which 
must make it a harder and slower business than now 
to influence the pattern of production. The revised 
guarantees for individual commodities are deplorably 
rigid. No product is to be allowed to suffer a cut of 
more than 4 per cent a year in the value of its guarantee, 
and in the case of livestock products the cut must not 
exceed g per cent over a three-year period. This 
arrangement will rule out any save gradual changes in 
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the Farmers 


price emphasis between individual commodities. For 
example, the maximum possible cut in the milk price 
between now and 1965-66 (again on the unlikely hypo- 
thesis of static costs) would be about 34d. a gallon— 
from the present 3s. 24d. to 2s. r1d. Yet the country 
is swimming in surplus milk. Moreover, even this 
illustration oversimplifies the arrangement. What is 
being guaranteed to farmers is not a given price but a 
given income. If, for example, the Government insists 
upon more rigorous standards of quality (as it ought to 
do in many cases), it will have to compensate farmers 
for any temporary fall in the amount of production 
which qualifies for its guarantee.’ On the other hand, 
any increase in production will automatically push up 
the datum line for calculating the amount of income 
to be guaranteed in future years—unless the Govern- 
ment specifically places a quantitative limitation upon 
its liabilities. This has so far been done only in the 
special case of milk, 


* 


The Government is also proposing to introduce a new 
system of grants for the improvement of farm buildings 
and other fixed equipment. These grants will pay for 
a third of the works in question and will be available 
to all farmers, rich and poor. They will not, however, 
be available for propping up uneconomic holdings, and 
it is the Government’s hope that their introduction will 
facilitate the amalgamation (on a voluntary basis) of 
small farms. This measure should do something to 
raise farming efficiency, although it seems extravagant 
to pay grants (especially at so high a rate) to prosperous 
farmers, most of whom are busy investing capital 
in any case. The really extraordinary feature of this 
proposal, however commendable it may seem so far, 
is that these grants (which are expected to cost {50 
million spread over ten years) represent an entirely fresh 
subsidy and not a re-channelling of existing aid. So 
much for the original agreement between the Govern- 
ment and farmers on the desirability of paying a higher 
proportion of the present subsidies in the form of direct 
grants. 

The basic trouble with the new system is that it is 
likely to aggravate instead of alleviating the economic 
ills of British agriculture. Greater price stability can 
be expected to give a still stronger boost to agricultural 
production. The new capital grants will act as another 
stimulus. The Government hopes that this higher 
output will largely take the form of a greater self- 
sufficiency in feeding-stuffs which will save foreign 
exchange. But it has no reason to expect this result. 
Indeed, it is very likely that it will not get it. Much 
of the increase seems bound to be in such commodities 
as milk, eggs, and pigs where any expansion, at present 
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prices, must prove a cosily embarrassment. In these 
cases, the Government’s self-imposed limitations upon 
price adjustments may eventually force it into the 
highly inefficient expedient of introducing quantitative 
restrictions—or, worse still, of imposing penal tariffs 
upon imported food. 

All this is a long way from the original intentions of 
the Minister of Agriculture. Instead of reducing the 
burden of the agricultural subsidies, he now faces an 
uphill struggle to prevent the burden growing greater. 
Instead of substantially redirecting Government aid in 
ways which would stimulate efficiency, he has intro- 
duced yet another extra subsidy. Instead of cutting 
the wholly unnecessary degree of support which the 
larger farmers enjoy, he has if anything increased it. 
Even the one tactical victory which Mr Heathcoat 
Amory can report in the white paper—the elimination 
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of special price reviews to meet special and sudden 
increases in costs—is not complete, since these reviey 
will continue to be held if a substantial increase o! 
costs occurs in the earlier part of the agricultural yea: 
And the Minister has bound himself (and his successo: 
not to make any changes in the new arrangemen: 
before 1962. 

The farmers, on the other hand, have every reason to 
feel satisfied with this “ bargain.” _ They have been 
promised a guaranteed minimum income from the 
Exchequer which can be cut only slowly and by smal! 
amounts, and which will be automatically adjusted for 
any rise in costs. Moreover, this is the minimum they 
will get ; they are free to bargain for more. Sir James 
Turner’s purring endorsement of the new guarantees is 
not surprising. He has brought an erring Minister 
safely back into the fold. 





Notes of the 





Week 








To Withdraw or Not 


MMEDIATELY after the cease fire in Egypt, the General 
Assembly called on Britain, France and Israel to 
withdraw their troops, and for the last three weeks it has 
been trying to get this resolution obeyed. So far there has 
been more argument than compliance. When on 
November 19th, the Secretary-General asked the represen- 
tatives of the three governments what was being done, the 
Israelis replied that they had withdrawn for varying 
distances along the whole front ; by November 25th Israeli 
troops equivalent to two infantry brigades had left Egypt. 
The French announced that they had withdrawn about a 
third of their forces ; this third apparently amounts to an 
infantry battalion, a parachute battalion, and a naval 
commando. The British took out one battalion as an 
earnest of their intention to withdraw once UNEF 
becomes “ effective.” (The larger part of a British parachute 
brigade, which had returned to Cyprus after taking part in 
the landings at Port Said, is now being sent home for 
“ training.”’) Dissatisfied with these replies, the General 
Assembly reiterated its call to the three powers to 
withdraw and, as before, the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority which included the United States. 
The Israeli position is different from the Anglo-French. 
Israel agreed on November 8th to withdraw as soon as 
“ satisfactory arrangements ” were concluded in connection 
with UNEF. Pressed to explain what was meant by this 
condition, Israel interpreted it very loosely as a guarantee 
against “the recurrence of the threat or danger of attack.” 
The Secretary-General has taken the view that Israel’s 
security is a separate question and should not be a pre- 


condition of withdrawal, but Israel, with everything at 
stake, by playing a delaying action still hopes to gain some 
advantage from its victory in the field. 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd said on November 21st that the Anglo- 
French force would be withdrawn when the British Govern- 
ment is satisfied that UNEF “is in a position to assume 
effectively the tasks assigned to it under the Assembly 
resolutions ”—which include taking steps to open the Canal 
and secure free navigation. But since the United Nations 
endorses the Egyptian refusal to allow salvage to start untl 
foreign troops withdraw, the British Government has only 
produced a stalemate. While it is by now clear that the 
Anglo-French troops will have to leave Egypt sooner or 
later, the timing is a matter of domestic politics. The 
French are more willing than the British to cut their losses, 
recognising it as an inescapable fact that their main object. 
the overthrow of President Nasser, has failed. But many 
Tories, including some ministers, have neyer lost sight of 
the object they have had since the end of July of imposing 
international control on the canal by hook or crook. Some 
of them appear to believe that UNEF has been established 
to do this for them—a completely untenable view. The 
primary task of the emergency force is to get the British, 
French and Israelis out of Egypt as quickly as possible. 


President Nasser Thinks Twice 


F a reason known only to those who attend Egypt" 
cabinet meetings, President Nasser greatly modified 
on Tuesday an edict he had issued only three days before. 
This was his decree that all British and French nationals, 
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and all Jews, were to be expelled with only twenty pounds 
apiece in pocket. He has now given the Swiss legation— 
which is taking care of British and French interests—a 
formal assurance that no mass expulsion was ever intended 
and that only individual expulsions will be carried out. 
These are bad enough, of course. But there has been a 
volte face. What caused it ? 

Many neutral travellers agree in thinking the original 
order a sign of weakness. It was designed to pander to 
the emotion which President Nasser, unlike his predecessors, 
has so far kept well under control, and was meant to deflect 
attention from the economic pinch that is about to be felt 
by everyone in cities when, in midwinter, there is no 
kerosene with which to light stores and bake bread. 
(Egypt’s own main oil wells are in Sinai, in Israeli hands ; 
further, its Suez refinery is at the wrong end of 
the blocked canal for the deliveries of eastern European 
crude for which it has contracted.) 

But the junta is on a tightrope. Aberrations that may 
keep up the courage of cold and hungry mobs deflect the 
foreign investor without whose help the regime cannot 
in the end survive. The change of policy may have been 
helped on by outside pressure—notably vehement Swiss 
representations, and intimations of a likely American cold 
shoulder. But it came also from within. 

For the junta is torn by the disagreements that rack any 
team that has made a mess of things—in Egypt, by recrimi- 
nations about military defeat as well as uneasiness about 
the economic consequences of too haughty a policy. There 
seems to be agreement to make a military scapegoat of the 
C-in-C, General Hakim Amer, but who is to be answerable 
for the lack of bread ? Temporarily, perhaps, the British 
and French troops in Port Said ; so long as they are there, 
nationalists can be silenced with the injunction not to 
argue with the man at the wheel during an emergency. 


Keeping the Tories Tame 


the Suez crisis has so far commanded admiration for 
its dexterity, if not necessarily for its political honesty. 
Between November 7th and November 29th Mr Butler, Mr 
Macmillan and Mr Heath have raised the art of being all 
things to all men to new and undreamt of heights. To 
Mr Julian Amery and Mr Angus Maude they have appeared 
as tough, intransigent fellows, ready to hang on in Port Said 
until Domesday ; to Sir Edward Boyle and Sir Alexander 
Spearman they have presented themselves as men just 
tightening the last straps on their suitcases before pulling 
out., How long they can keep up this balancing act without 
letting one group slip out of their hands is problematical ; 
certainly no prophecies must be made in an issue of The 
Economist that goes to press immediately after Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s statement on Thursday. But the Tories’ disparate 
trio deserve applause—credit is scarcely the word—for 
keeping the party together thus far. 

Other things being equal, the Government has always had 
more to fear from its left than from its right, since Labour 
is unlikely to find an excuse for voting with the Suez group 
whereas it will usually be automatically on the side of the 
“rule of law” Tories. Thus during the early stages of the 
crisis the Government’s main papering efforts were designed 


A Government’s handling of the Tory party during 
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to patch over the crack on its left. About the middle of 
last week, however, a veritable chasm suddenly opened on 
the right. Not only the 30 or so members of the Suez 
group but dozens more “ crypto-Suez ” men got wind of 
the idea that the Government was preparing for immediate 
withdrawal. Something near a stampede followed. Nearly 
80 Tories wrote letters of varying strength, but all carrying 
a “stand firm” injunction. The Prime Minister at this 
stage scarcely helped matters by announcing his imminent 
departure for Jamaica. This raised in right-wing bosoms 
the fear that once the “ Municheer” Mr Butler took over 
control, retreat would be immediate. 

At this juncture Mr Butler found at his side the one man 
who could have given the right a lead—Mr Macmillan. To 
the dismay of the Suez group, the Chancellor, no doubt 
thoroughly alarmed by now about the economic prospects 
(or about something else), came out in favour of the 
policy of “ phased withdrawal.” The crisis in the party 
reached its peak on Thursday of last week—and the Govern- 
ment’s handling of it was masterly. First, Mr Butler made 
a Commons statement so brilliantly equivocal that even the 
right was left ruefully admiring. Then, he and Mr 
Macmillan had a private meeting with all the junior 
ministers. Finally, they went together to the 1922 Com- 
mittee, where Mr Butler did well and Mr Macmillan pulled 
off a half-hour tour de force in his best Lyceum style, com- 
plete with throbbing reference to his advancing years. This 
was a reminder of how poorly the Suez group is led—and 
of how dangerous it might have become had Mr Macmillan 
chosen to place himself at its head. 


Baghdad Pactitis 


FTER three rueful weeks spent among the rubble of the 
A British position in the Middle East, optimists are 
beginning to count one small blessing that is a by-product 
of a sorry situation—the awakening of the weaker members 
of the Baghdad Pact to a grasp of the pact’s true purpose, 
which is, and always was, defence against Soviet penetration. 

At meetings held at the shortest of notice in Teheran in 
the second week in November and again in Baghdad last 
week, the four Asian members—Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Pakistan—met without their British partner in deference to 
Iraq’s unwillingness to sit down with a country that had 
fought on the same side as Israel. Thus they met without 
any western prompting. At the end of the second meeting, 
their communiqué made specific reference to their “ anxiety 
and alarm at the rising tide of subversion in the Middle 
East,” by which they meant the current build-up of 
communism in Syria. ‘ee 

A Turkish delegation led by the acting foreign minister 
arrived in London on Thursday, no doubt to press the Asian 
members’ point that only speedy United States aid can stop 
the mouths of protagonists of Russian aid in Syria and critics 
of Nuri Pasha in Iraq. Will they press London to get out 
of Egypt so as to hasten this American action, and will they 
go on to stir up President Eisenhower in Washington e 

But the blessing of a more cohesive pact is offset. The 
change is no more than the rush to get vaccinated, rather 
late, because smallpox has broken out in the neighbourhood. 
Politically speaking the epidemic entails chaos in Syria and 
Jordan—both lands important to the transit of oil. One 
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result in Jordan is the intention to terminate the treaty with 
Britain, and therefore the loss of the British military foot- 
holds there, for what they were worth. The situation in 
Syria is more difficult to measure for lack of hard news 
owing to restrictions on movement and on communication. 
It is pieced together in an article by our Middle Eastern 
correspondents on page 791. 


Throttling Back on the Persian Gulf 


HE pinch that is afflicting the oil consumer of western 

Europe is also being felt at the producing end in the 
Persian Gulf, though not as seriously, or for as long, as 
pessimists expected. The first of the tankers to come round 
the Cape are already beginning to reach the Gulf and in 
one place—Iran—output should become nearly normal at 
some time in. December. Iran will suffer less than the 
sheikhdoms, since between a half and two-thirds of its 
refined products go east and are therefore not involved in 
a longer haul. Where crude oil is concerned, about the 
same proportion is sent west as east, and though refinery 
output has been very little affected, total operations have 
had to be cut by about 25 per cent during the last fortnight. 
But over 1956 as a whole, the consortium expects to achieve 
the output targets implied by the agreement of 1954 ; it can- 
not now rise to the higher levels for which the Iranian 
government had hoped. 

In Bahrain, where the refinery is normally fed both by 
local production and—to a much greater extent—by 
pipeline from Saudi Arabia, the Saudi supply has been 
cut off at source. But Iranian oil shipped from Abadan 
has enabled the Bahrain refinery to run at about half its 
capacity ; a major problem here is that there are only five 
berths for tankers, and that these berths now have to serve 
ships bringing in the crude oil as well as ships loading the 
refined products. Iranian oil has saved Bahrain much 
unemployment. 

Kuwait and Qatar have been harder hit by the tanker 
shortage ; Kuwait had at first to reduce normal output by 
more than three-quarters, but the tankers are now beginning 
to arrive and the rate of production should recover day by 
day. While the canal is blocked a proportion of tankers 
which normally load in the Persian Gulf will be fetching oil 
from America. So long as this goes on the sheikhdoms 
will probably not be able to resume their normal production, 
but it should be possible to keep revenue and employment 
at a level sufficiently high to prevent acute social or political 
unrest. There have been no dismissals, although in Bahrain 
some refinery employees have had to be put on public works. 
The atmosphere is still tense, but there have been no 
repetitions of the rioting and sabotage which took place 
when the British and French entered Egypt. 


Two Treaties in Doubt 


LLIANCE with Britain is a two-edged weapon for a 
Middle East Moslem state. Jordan, deciding that 

the material gains are not worth the moral opprobrium, 
has announced that it intends to end the Anglo-Jordanian 
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treaty and is taking “all steps, diplomatic, political and 
economic” in this direction. The Jordan treaty was 
awkward for Britain, too, and Whitehall will be able to 
hold back its tears. But the treaty with Libya is a different 
matter: neither partner is so ready to let it die, 

At the opening of the Libyan parliament on Monday the 
prime minister, Mustapha ben Halim, said that the treaty 
with Britain must be reviewed. Situated as he is, he could 
hardly have said less. But it is significant that he said 
nothing about breaking the treaty: his promise to review 
it may satisfy Libya’s neighbours, but it does not commit 
him to anything definite. Libya, dependent on funds and 
equipment from overseas, and no more viable as a political 
unit than Jordan, is not at all happy at the possibility 
of replacing British and American aid with Egyptian help 
—or Russian, either. Britain on its side would miss its 
bases in Libya—one of the few desert exercise grounds left 
to the army—even though Libya has succeeded in exercis- 
ing a veto on their operational use. 

Libya was bound to protest at the aggression against 
Egypt. But if the prime minister has his way, his gesture 
of Muslim solidarity will probably end there. Egyptian 
ambitions are regarded with mistrust, and the cabinet was 
recently shuffled in order to throw out a pro-Egyptian 
element. Except among young and ardent nationalists, 
Libya’s great anger with Britain is diluted by its wary 
attitude towards Egypt and its fear of Russian designs. The 
Anglo-Libyan treaty may survive, though its value has 
become dubious. 


Labour’s Team 


R GAITSKELL has made his choice of colleagues, and it 
M is difficult for an outsider to criticise him for it. 
Mr Bevan’s appointment as shadow Foreign Secretary 
should not frighten the country; most of his policy 
aberrations in the past few years have been personal aber- 
rations on the road that did not lead to power, and he has 
it in him to be a more thoughtful Ernest Bevin. But the 
appointment should cause some nervousness in the Labour 
party ; if the old Adam of personal incompatibility still 
lurks—and one suspects that it does—Mr Bevan is now 
better placed than ever to embarrass Mr Gaitskell and lose 
his party the next election. The other changes in the 
shadow cabinet are mostly quite obviously for the better. 
Mr Robens goes back to be spokesman on labour relations, 
a role that fits him to perfection. Sir Frank Soskice is 
to be partly the spokesman on legal problems (he is con- 
tinuing with a fair amount of outside legal work), but 1s 
also to serve the party as a probably invaluable parlia- 
mentary handyman. Mr George Brown is to concentrate 
on defence policy ; over the past year he has shown himself 
a better stand-in spokesman on this than on what was his 
own official field of labour relations. Only the appointment 
of Mr Callaghan as shadow Colonial Secretary is question- 
able. Labour has a good opening for constructive work 
here ; but if Mr Callaghan is to take it he will need to re!y 
more on reasoned argument and his undoubted ability—and 
less on shallow gibes, usually shouted in the middle of other 
people’s speeches. 

In making his changes, Mr Gaitskell faced one tough 
personal problem: what to do about Mr Robens, whose 
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Fifteen years 
| before Frozen Meat 





Frozen meat was first shipped from the Argentine in 
1877—fifteen years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors there. 
Since-then, Latin American trade of all kinds has 
increased enormously, and with it have grown the 
influence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the only British bank 
~ in Latin America. It has branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast continent, 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions 
are received regularly from branches overseas 
and are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business 


in Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE : 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2. 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET. 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE ; TALACKER 35, ZURICH. 





196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 





Not the 
retiring kind 








Here is a chair that will positively inspire you. Look 
at its brisk, almost eager lines. See how it holds itself 
poised, ready to launch the busy executive into a 
welter of work. Indeed, once ensconced in this chair 
you'll find yourself working at pre-luncheon speed 
throughout the day. Yes, this is definitely a busi- 
nessman’s chair. 

See it at Heal’s along with the many other 
examples of modern furniture for boardrooms and 
offices. If you cannot manage a visit to our show- 
rooms, may our furnishing adviser call on you? Or 


can we send you our leaflet “Chairs for Executives” ? 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


Telephone: MUSeum 1666 
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Part of a production 
line at Renfrew Works, 
manufacturing sections 
of heat-exchanger tow- 
ers for atomic power 
stations. 








Testing nuclear-reactor fuel cans at the Babcock 
Research Station. 





THREE KINDS OF EXPERIENCE 


For the design and building of complete atomic 
power stations of the gas-cooled, graphite- 
moderated type, Babcock & Wilcox Lid. are 
in association with English Electric Company 
Lid. and Taylor Woodrow Ltd. bringing to such 
undertakings an outstanding combination of 
facilities and experience in mechanical electrical 
and civil engineering. 











BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.|I. 
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“Sirs — J sell here what all the world 
desires to have — POWER” — 


Matthew Boulton 
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Equipped for the iob 


Over £7,000,000 has been invested by Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., over the 
past 10 years in the extension and re-equipment of their Renfrew Works— 
largest of their kind in the world—and much of this development has a 
direct bearing on the Company’s rapid advance in nuclear power engineering. 

In the design and construction of nuclear power plant they have an 
unsurpassed experience of the problems involved and are bringing to bear 
well-proved research and manufacturing techniques which they had already 
developed for the manufacture of orthodox steam-raising plant and industrial 
pressure-vessels. At Renfrew Works they have laid down complete 
production lines for nuclear plant manufacture. 

Already they have made the sixteen giant 80-feet high heat-exchangers 
for Calder Hall atomic power station and are far advanced with another 
sixteen for Chapel Cross, They are engaged in the design and construction 
of large and complex reactor pressure-vessels including one 35-feet high by 
12-feet diameter, of steel 6 inches thick, to operate at a pressure of 1,200 Ib. 
per square inch, for the first nuclear power plant in the Commonwealth, 
outside Great Britain. 

The Company’s Atomic Energy Department, with a trained and 
experienced personnel, co-ordinates progress in the nuclear field and 
operates in collaboration with a Research Department employing a staff of 
over 270, which is tackling the problems of nuclear power plant design and 
performance on a wide front. 

Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. are moving fast in nuclear power engineering 
because they are equipped for the job. 


BABCOCK | 
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career as foreign affairs spokesman threatened to be a total 
disaster. Happily, two events helped Mr Robens to leave 
the job with dignity. First, he made by far his best speech 
on foreign affairs, and then he won an unexpectedly big 
vote in the elections for actual membership of the shadow 
cabinet. Labour MPs knew that Mr Robens had been 
going through a tough time personally as well as politically, 
and a spontaneous “dear old Alf” vote lifted him into 
second place. He was one vote ahead of Mr Bevan, who 
undoubtedly suffered from a minor last-minute panic among 
Labour MPs that he might finish on top. The result, 
however, was to leave one shadow member whom everyone 
has temporarily forgotten to regard as a left wing danger— 
Mr Harold Wilson—top of the ‘poll by a huge margin. The 
only change in the elected twelve was the expected return of 
Sir Frank Soskice, who had not yet returned to Parliament 
a year ago. To make way for him, the party firmly dropped 
Mr Stokes. 

The careful juggling of the Robens-Bevan votes reflected 
a fairly strong trend of playing for safety. Mr Gilbert 
Mitchison, an elderly lawyer who is the incarnation of the 
useful party wheel horse, nearly doubled his vote ; the 
nearest runners up were all eminently safe men; and not 
only most of the left wing, but even such left of centre 
stalwarts as Mr Strachey and Mr Strauss, finished near the 
bottom end of the poll. Mr Bevan has a mandate for mellow- 
ness, not for unorthodoxy. 


Rent Facts and Myths 


S expected, the Opposition summoned its full rhetorical 
\ powers of righteous indignation to assault the Govern- 
ment’s Rent Bill on its second reading. But although 
Labour is likely to strike sparks among the third or more 
of the electorate who may face rent increases under the 
bill, it is in some danger of raising jealous antagonism 
among the two thirds or less who do not. The new 
statistics published by the Government last week (Cmd. 17) 
seem Cestined to find their way into Conservative, not 
Labour, propaganda. Almost three-quarters of the 4} 
million dwellings which (under the bill) will continue to 
be controlled have a current rent of less than Ios. a week. 
A very similar, though not of course identical, proportion 
of these dwellings will become liable under the bill to rent 
increases ranging up to a weekly maximum of Ios. It is 
clear that under the new system the majority of controlled 
rents will remain below {1 a week and a substantial pro- 
portion (perhaps a quarter) below 10s. Doubtless the 
change will cause some hardship among old-age pensioners 
and other special groups, for whom an adjustment in social 
security payments will be necessary. But the general pros- 
pect is hardly an alarming one for most working families, 
who will ‘continue as a class to be more cheaply housed in 
Britain than almost anywhere else in the world. 

The chief Labour spokesmen were consequently reduced 
te visiting their ire upon the still unexpurgated sins of land- 
lords as a class. Mr Mitchison saw the bill as a present 
to landlords of £100 million a year, and Mr Lindgren 
cheerfully viewed it as a pay-off for assistance rendered to 
Conservative party funds. The facts that a great deal of 
house property now yields a negative return and that, 
even under the bill’s provisions, the return will be very 
modest were waved aside as irrelevant. But Mr Mitchison 
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surely made a mistake in suggesting that the cost of repairs 
(which will absorb a considerable proportion of the land- 
lords’ increased income) might—under Labour’s alternative 
scheme of municipal ownership—be wholly or partly put 
or the rates. Since housing is itself the main source of 
rateable value, this is an absurdly circuitous notion to come 


from a likely future Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. 


Free Trade Edges Forward 


.. advance to freer trade with Europe is not going 

to be a matter of inter-party dispute. In the Commons 
debate on Monday spokesmen for both front benches gave 
conditional support to negotiations with the Messina powers; 
the team of Labour economists who are usually known as 
“ Mr Gaitskell’s young men” seem to have been pushing a 
cautious Mr Wilson into liberalism on the matter, almost as 
successfully as Mr Thorneycroft has plainly pushed the 
Chancellor. The protectionist mutierings from either set 
of back benches were much less troublesome than anybody 
would have forecast a few months ago ; indeed they seemed 
at times to be confined to Mr Nabarro’s concern for Kidder- 
minster carpets, glass and cherries. 

It was confirmed in the debate that the Government now 
has not merely “an idea under sympathetic consideration,” 
but “a proposal to make to other countries as a basis for 
negotiation.” Some fresh light was thrown on what this 
proposal will be. The scheme is to be a very gradual one. 
Mr Macmillan “ doubts whether 1957 will see the end of 
the negotiations” ; only after “a year or more” may the 
negotiations “be followed by action ultimately leading to a 
treaty.” The treaty the Government has in mind is one 
under which European tariffs will disappear over “a period 
of ten or more years” ; and it “ envisages this being achieved 
through a number of more or less automatic and predictable 
provisions by all the members.” At each stage of the 
advance, under this system, every industry will know 
well in advance when next the tariff on its goods is 
to come down. The intention is that all import quotas in 
Europe should be progressively abolished in step with 
tariffs, but Mr Macmillan said depressingly that this would 
be “subject to a strict proviso that they may be restored 
temporarily at any time by a country faced with balance of 
payments difficulties.” Mr Thorneycroft, more sensibly 
and liberally, said merely that this provision for possible 
emergency reimposition of import quotas should not be 
allowed to serve as an excuse for backdoor protection of 
particular industries ; he promised that any list of exempted 
strategic goods would also be “very closely scrutinised 7 
with this danger in mind. The Government’s project for 
exemption of agricultural products, however, is very much 
wider. It will extend to all “ foodstuffs, whether for man 
or beast, whether in the raw, manufactured, or a processed 
state” ; the exemptions will include drink and tobacco, 
thus enabling Britain to continue imperial preference on 
Commonwealth wines and Rhodesian tobacco. Apart 
from these agricultural exemptions, however, the proposal 
Britain has in mind—which Mr Thorneycroft, not 
Mr Macmillan, is plainly managing—seems to be a 
remarkably liberal one; Mr. Thorneycroft deserves again 
to be congratulated on an exceptional political and economic 
achievement. 
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Mr Kadar Shows His Teeth 


oBODY believes that Mr Nagy went to Rumania of his 
N own free will. His abduction reflects badly on the 
Kadar government whichever way one looks at it ; it was 
also a gratuitous insult to Marshal Tito. The Kadar regime 
had given the Jugoslav government a written undertaking 
that Mr Nagy and his companions could leave the shelter 
of the Jugoslav Legation in Budapest and go to their homes 
in safety. Either Mr Kadar and the Russians deliberately 
agreed to play a trick in order to get rid of the popular 
Mr Nagy, or else Mr Kadar acted in good faith and was 
overruled by the Russians—in which case his position as a 
helpless Russian puppet is exposed more mercilessly than 
ever. 

Whatever the truth, Mr Kadar now seems determined to 
brazen it out. In a broadcast on Monday he said that 
“the Imre Nagy question,” in his opinion, “ belongs to the 
past.” The increasing toughness of his recent utterances on 
this and on other matters suggests that he feels more 
confident that the Russians intend to keep him in power 
even if at the point of the bayonet. Ina speech last Sunday, 
he declared bluntly that his government “cannot give in 
and will not be soft.” Later he said that one does not 
“fight against counter-revolution by yielding to its 
demands, but by smashing it.” He appears to have dropped 
his earlier promise to introduce a multi-party system ; and 
his statement that his government was determined to go on 
rounding-up “counter-revolutionary inciters” suggests 
indiscriminate repression of anyone opposing the regime. 
Altogether it is a very different cry from the almost pathetic 
appeals for co-operation that the regime was making two or 
three weeks ago. 

Mr Kadar in a stern mood is no more likely to move the 
Hungarians than is Mr Kadar in a melting mood. Indeed his 
new vindictiveness has, it seems, antagonised them still 
more. But the latest reports from Budapest suggest that 
despair at the failure of the outside world to come to their 
aid, the pressing need for cash so that they can eat and 


keep warm, and the ever-present fear of arrest are all com- - 


bining to send the Hungarians gradually back to work. But 
although the Budapest workers’ council has recommended a 
resumption of work, it has not withdrawn an inch from its 
original political demands—the return and restoration of Mr 
Nagy as premier, free elections and the withdrawal of 
Russian troops. 

The outlook for the Hungarians is black, and they know 
it. But their will to resist is not yet broken and observers 
in Budapest believe that the situation could be transformed 
—at least psychologically—by some gesture from the outside 
world. Uno should go on insisting on getting Mr Ham- 
marskjéld and his observers into Budapest. 


Nervous Communists on Guard 


N Prague, Bucharest and Sofia the ferment in Hungary 
] and Poland seems to have struck fear into the hearts of 
the communist rulers but little spark of revolt in the ruled. 
Only from Rumania have there come reliable reports of 
student demonstrations ; although these demonstrations do 
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not seem to have been of a very revolutionary character, 
the tremendous vigour with which the authorities are 
denying their existence suggests that they are seriously 
alarmed by them and by their possible repercussions. 
Moreover, the former Minister of Education, an ex- 
professor, has been replaced by one of the first vice- 
premiers, Mr Miron Constantinescu, a tough Communist 
and number seven in the Rumanian Politburo, who recently 
went to Cluj to quell student dissatisfaction there. 

Yet although there is scant evidence that popular feeling 
in the Soviet block has reached boiling point, the regimes 
are leaving nothing to chance. Their press and radio have 
been full of cautionary tales about the lurid atrocities 
committed by the counter-révolutionaries in Budapest ; the 
Czechs have also carried out a cautionary series of arrests 
of “spies.” From all three countries come reports that the 
guards on public buildings have been increased and given 
better arms. In Czechoslovakia indiscreet sympathisers 
with Hungary and Poland have been summarily thrown out 
of their jobs. In Rumania, the frontier districts adjoining 
Hungary and the areas along the Russian lines of com- 
munication have been closed, and strict security measures 
introduced in districts populated by Hungarian and other 
minorities. From Bulgaria come reports of large-scale 
arrests, of the arming of Communist party members and of 
the arrival (which has been officially denied) of Soviet 
troops. These precautionary measures in Bulgaria—if they 
are indeed true—may be the result of fear, not so much 
of a popular rising, as of serious trouble with the anti- 
Stalinist dissidents within the party. Since Mr Chervenkov 
lost the premiership last April, there has been no real effort 
to liberalise the regime and Mr Chervenkov himtself is now 
believed to be again both active and influential behind the 
scenes. Events in Hungary and Poland will not help to 
reconcile his opponents to his come-back. 

The nervousness of the Communist leaders must be 
increased by their economic difficulties. Both Rumania 
and Bulgaria complain of a bad harvest, and supplies have 
certainly also suffered from peasant intransigence. A few 
weeks ago the Bulgarians appealed (successfully) to the 
Russians for emergency supplies of grain. This week the 
Rumanians, who have just had to introduce flour and sugar 
rationing, have sent a mission to Moscow, which is thought 
to be primarily concerned with begging economic aid. 


Moscow may find its east European empire an increasing 
economic liability. 


Wage Bargaining After Suez 


ky has not been a good week for unions intent on 
wage increases. On Thursday the engineering em- 
ployers rejected outright a claim for a 10 per cent increase. 
This was only to be expected: as long ago as last summer, 
before any claim had been presented to them, they 
announced (to the great annoyance of the unions) that they 
would be granting no wage increase this year. The leaders 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions will now have to report back to their constituent 
executives, and no doubt they will decide to make a new 
approach. They are not impressed ‘by employers’ argu- 
ments that export prices will not bear another wage increase, 
for they say they have heard these too often before ; but 
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the closing of the Suez Canal may cause them to move 
cautiously. They are more confident about the paying pros- 
pects of the shipbuilding employers, whose answer to the 
claim is not being given until December 11th. But it would 
be unprecedented, since the war, if that answer were 
different from that of the engineering employers. Possibly, 
despite the difficulty that some engineering and shipbuilding 
workers work side by side, it would be a good thing if the 
eventual answer were different; the monolithic forces 
negotiating this annual engineering claim could do, on both 
sides, with a little breaking up. 

In contrast, the effect of petrol rationing has been slightly, 
but only slightly, to strengthen the bargaining power of the 
railway unions. The claim of the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, however, has got 
beyond bargaining, and was heard this week by the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal. The tribunal’s verdict will not 
be known for another two or three weeks, but it is surely 
bound to deal very roughly with a claim for 15 per cent 
from a union which got its last increase in January. (The 
explanation of Mr Hallworth, the general secretary, is that 
the 3 per cent rise in the cost of living index since then 
“seriously fails to show the incidence of the various 
factors.”) The decision on this claim will be anxiously 
awaited by both the Transport Commission and the National 
Union of Railwaymen, whose claim for a 10 per cent rise 
is in the first stages of negotiation. 

The London busmen have rejected as inadequate an 
increase of 5s. a week. They are always more militant than 
the busworkers outside London who accepted this sum three 
weeks ago (when it seemed likely to set the wages standard 
for 1956-57). The London busworkers are losing some of 
their overtime earnings through petrol rationing, and they 


now ask the union executive to give their negotiators plenary 
powers. There is good reason for confidence that this 


will not mean a strike. An eloquent Mr Cousins trying 
to make a good impression on the platform and a realistic 
Mr Cousins getting down to wage negotiation for his bus- 
men are two different people. The unions in general are 
very nervous about unemployment in the next few months. 
The evidence is mounting that the Suez crisis will be defla- 
tionary—in the sense of making jobs harder to get. 


The Bill That Got Away 


OME more information has become available about the 
Government’s proposed Betting Bill, which was dis- 
appointingly missing from the legislative programme 
outlined in the Queen’s Speech last month. The Home 
Secretary has lately held a meeting with representatives from 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club, from the National Hunt 
Committee (steeplechasing), from the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board (the tote), from the Racehorse Owners’ 
Association, and from the sinister-sounding but respéctable 
Bookmakers’ Protection Association. Mr Lloyd George, 
making it clear that he was speaking for himeelf and not 
outlining proposals that had yet been accepted by the 
Government, suggested that his bill might usefully fall 
into two parts. The proposed “ betting shops ” should be 
run by the Racecourse Betting Control Board, presumably 
on the lines of the tote. Off-the-course bookmakers in 
England and Wales should be allowed to accept cash bets 
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by post (as they already can in Scotland), but not over the 
counter; otherwise their business should be in credit 
betting as now. | 

All the delegates turned down these proposals. Why ? 
The answer of the Stewards of the Jockey Club is that their 
cardinal principle is that a levy must be placed on all betting 
on horse-racing so that it can help the finances of racing, 
which are admittedly in fairly desperate straits. The tote 
already contributes to racing; from its present annual 
turnover of £25 million, half a million pounds is ploughed 
back into racing, compared with £23 million that goes in 
tax. Under Mr Lloyd George’s proposals the tote’s 
turnover and its contribution would inevitably be increased ; 
but racing would still get no money from the bookies. That 
seems to be the stewards’ main objection to the scheme. 
More potent objections to it are that, as many people prefer 
fixed odds betting to the tote, a lot of illegal street corner 
gambling might still go on; and—although this point 
probably was not raised—that it might be easier to take 
away the licence of a competing individual if his private 
enterprise betting shop were badly run than it would be 
to ensure the efficiency.of a semi-official monopoly like the 
tote. But the racing world would be foolish to reject any 
new system simply because it did not promise to conform 
exactly to the pattern it wants; and Mr Lloyd George 
should not hold up this social reform for ever because of 
racing’s claim for financial help. If racing needs help, it 
might be better to give it in the form of normal tax con- 
cessions—which the Exchequer would be better able to 
afford if the revenue from taxation on betting were raised 
by as much as it should be when cash betting is allowed. 


Plunging On in Kashmir 


HE constituent assembly of Indian-held Kashmir has 
been putting the finishing touches to a new constitution 
which declares that the whole state, including “Azad” 
Kashmir, which is under Pakistani control, “is and shall 
be an integral part of India.” Pakistan has protested to 
the Security Council and asked that India should be 
reminded of its pledge to the United Nations that it would 
hold a plebiscite in Kashmir before finally accepting that 
state’s accession. Mr Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, has described as “ pathetic” the Indian govern- 
ment’s move “to secure from this self-styled assembly a 
verdict which has no juridical value, in order to give itself 
an excuse for not holding a plebiscite.” The adjective 
seems inapt, for India’s position is strong. It not only has 
physical possession, thanks to its army, of the greater part 
of Kashmir, including the Srinagar valley; it has also 
(as an article last week recorded) brought prosperity to this 
area by generous economic aid and preferential treatment, 
and a visitor sees little sign of open discontent. The Indian 
government argues that a plebiscite would jeopardise this 
economic progress as well as resurrecting religious bitter- 
ness (three-quarters of the population of Kashmir 1s 
Muslim) and, if the vote went in favour of accession to 
Pakistan, precipitating an exodus of Hindus that might upset 
the communal stability of all India. 
It is, of course, impossible to take seriously India’s claims 
that the Kashmiris have freely voted for union with India 
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through the constituent assembly (which is a highly selective 
body) or that they will have a chance of expressing their 
views again at the “elections” due next spring (which 
no party favouring either union with Pakistan, or indepen- 
dence, will be allowed to contest). India will not even 
permit United Nations observers to watch over these 

elections. Its inten- 
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with the communist 
block, against the 
UN Assembly reso- 
lution of November 
gth calling for inter- 
nationally super- 
vised elections in 
| Hungary. A week 
| later Mr Nehru was 
loudly applauded 
when he told the Indian parliament that the most objec- 
tionable feature of that resolution was the proposal for UN 
supervision of elections, which would set a precedent for 
similar meddling elsewhere. There is no doubt about 
India’s physical power to hold Kashmir, which is reinforced 
by Soviet support. But, much as Russia now faces the 
problem of co-existing with Eastern Europe, India’s real 
interest is not to maintain a military grip on Kashmir, but 
to achieve a friendly relationship with Pakistan. When, if 
ever, is Delhi going to recognise the injury it is doing itself ? 
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Socialist Gains in Germany 


OUNTY and communal elections this autumn in five 
Lander of west Germany, which are in some measure 
an augury for the general election next year, brought 
remarkable gains for the Social Democrats. Their share of 
the votes cast increased by more than eight per cent as 
against the local elections four years ago, and naturally by 
still more in comparison with the general election in 1953 
when Dr Adenauer won his sweeping victory. The Socialists 
polled some 43 per cent of votes in the five states. Some 
observers are beginning to suggest that if the trend persists 
they may poll as much as 40 per cent in the Bundestag 
elections next year ; in 1953 their national vote fell to 29 
per cent. 

They seem unlikely, however, to overhaul the Christian 
Democrats as the largest single party. The CDU can also 
claim gains, over 19§2, at least. Indeed, the most important 
long-term trend which the results show may prove to be the 
trend towards a two-party system. Extremists lost 
everywhere: the Communists, now banned, disappeared 
altogether ; the neo-Nazi DRP failed miserably, getting only 
2.§ per cent of the votes in its stronghold, Lower Saxony. 
The BHE lost heavily ; this refugee group is paying the 
price of its divisions, and its title of All-German Block 
looks more hollow than ever. Even the Free Democrats lost 
so much ground that their leader, Dr Dehler, has come 
under heavy fire again. Among German voters, despite the 
system of modified proportional representation, the feeling 
that a vote spent on a small party is a vote wasted is steadily 
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gaining ground. Electoral strength is polarising round the 
SPD and CDU. Indeed, only the possibility of a balancing 
position between the two big parties preserves the Free 
Democrats as a major factor in German politics. As the 
socialists approach equality with the Christian Democrats, 
however, this potential source of leverage grows. 

The socialist gains cannot be taken to indicate that 
German opinion is moving away from the western alliance. 
Indeed, the harsh turn of Russian policy in Eastern Europe 
has had the reverse effect. The feeling (which had been 
gaining ground in Germany) that Russia was moving 
towards a European settlement which would permit German 
unity has been cruelly rebuffed ; and the display of Russian 
force has sharply reminded west Germans of the frailty of 
their defences. Despite their resentment against Britain 
and France, Germans have been forced back to the realisa- 
tion that their survival depends on their western friendships. 

Such feeling may be little comfort to Germany’s Nato 
allies, who have been told this week by Herr Strauss, the 
German Defence Minister, that conscription will not, after 
all, start next April on an effective scale. But Herr Strauss 
is still trying to put up a show of standing by Germany’s 
defence commitments. A token call-up of perhaps 10,000 
men is still planned for April, although the approach of 
the general election tends to make conscription politically 
difficult, and the modifications in the plans for arms pro- 
curement appear likely to be less severe than was once 
believed. 


Press Standards 


HE third annual report of the Press Council, which 
E Senden last week, records the patient building up of 
a body of established good practice in journalism and press 
reporting by a group of responsible investigating journalists. 
Sir Linton Andrews, the chairman, was perhaps optimistic 
when he claimed that the council was already an institution ; 
a professional institution in the usual sense it is not and 
cannot be. Its progress in raising press standards has been 
modest ; it still has good reason to condemn too many cases 
of “coarse impertinence,” and of descent “to the lowest 
levels of bad taste and worse manners.” But to suppose 
that any other sort of body would do better would be to 
oversimplify a difficult problem turning on the definition 
of the public interest, and perhaps to fall into Lord 
Selborne’s grave error of supposing that coercion could do 
what professionalism cannot. 

The council’s approach is refreshingly pragmatic and 
constructive. It cannot do much in the short run to 
transform the press and with it public taste. But it is 
showing how lapses can be reduced in magnitude and 
impact by those who themselves have most reason to 
complain of the lapses. The more promptly and fully news 
is supplied to the press as a whole, the more difficult it is 
for sensation-mongers to run “revelations” based on 
whispers. The council thus puts forward a sensible set of 
proposals for the better handling of news by Buckingham 
Palace ; its call upon the press relations section of the 
Palace to stop being the sort of section that seems to resent 
any relations with a part of the press was a call that needed 
to be made. Among the council’s suggestions and achieve- 
ments, this advice to the Palace has received most publicity; 
but it has many others to its credit—for example the sensible 
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new code of press relations with hospitals which, if observed, 
should end the snooping by reporters in hospital corridors 
and the publication of details of illnesses of patients in 
the news which has called down so much medical wrath. 
Those who rightly resent intrusion into privacy do not 
always realise how their claims to it can set a precedent for 
those who wrongly resent investigations into public practice ; 
local government officials are a case in point. By negotiating 
and suggesting model rules the Press Council can guard 
against this danger, and yet perhaps help gradually to bring 
a measure of civilisation even to the remotest fringes of the 
Sunday press. 


Middle Road for Pigs 


HE Government has chosen to follow a middle course 

with the bristly problem of pig marketing. It has 
refused to allow producers to establish a statutory marketing 
monopoly, on the grounds that this would prove injurious 
to the economic adaptability and the technical development 
of the pig industry. (It is curious that other marketing 
monopolies have never been tested by this excellent 
criterion. The Government cannot pretend that pigs are 
completely unique.) Equally, however, the Government 
has rejected the marketing proposals of the Bosanquet Com- 
mission, which were aimed at creating a freer market in 
bacon pigs and at breaking the present near-monopoly of 
the Fatstock Marketing Corporation. 

The Government therefore proposes to leave pig market- 
ing in its present hybrid state, and to concentrate on foster- 
ing technical improvements. As a first step, grading stan- 
dards for bacon pigs are to be progressively raised and 
brought more into line with Danish and continental stan- 
dards. As proposed in the Bosanquet report, a Pig Industry 
Development Authority will be set up and financed by a 
levy on each pig slaughtered. It will undertake a broad 
programme of research and development, but it will have 
no coercive powers. Since the authority will mainly consist 
of representatives of the pig industry, its activities will 
provide a valuable test of the ability of British agriculture 
to improve its standards by co-operative effort, while not 
being allowed to beat consumers with a big monopoly stick. 


Turning Point for the United Party? 


HE United Party of South Africa has elected a new 

leader ; it remains to be seen if it will find a new policy. 
The decision to replace Mr Strauss by Sir de Villiers Graaff 
comes at the end of a long period of frustration, with which 
the former leader, who conscientiously did his best to follow 
in the footsteps of General Smuts, was inevitably associated ; 
the United Party, despite its long and desperate rearguard 
action, has not prevented the Nationalists from having their 
way even against the constitution, and the dismissal of the 
appeal against the Senate Act by the High Court was the 
party’s last and heaviest defeat. Inevitably though honour- 
ably, the United Party has been against policies rather than 
for policies in this long struggle ; the question is whether 
under Sir de Villiers Graaff it can take a more positive line. 
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The new leader, though relatively little known in the north, 
comes of a well-known Afrikaans Cape family; if his 
hereditary title counts somewhat against him, his traditional 
ways of thinking on colour questions as well as his earnest 
Afrikaans respect for law will act as a counterpoise. He is 
probably to the right of Mr Strauss (and Mr Harry Oppen- 
heimer) in politics, but this will give him the chance of 
reuniting the conservative splinter party with the UP just 
at the time when Mr Strydom and some other ministers 
are beginning seriously to worry about the extremism of 
Dr Verwoerd and his group. Though there may yet be no 
split in the Nationalist ranks, there are fissures to be 
exploited once the opposition has a clear alternative. 

So far it cannot be said that in his speeches Sir de Villiers 
Graaff has shown any sign that he can come forward with 
such an alternative ; the call for more white immigration 
and retention of the Commonwealth link is not yet a plat- 
form. But there is plenty of political ammunition in the 
failure—as yet hardly recognised—of theoretical apartheid 
following the Tomlinson report. The sheer impossibility 
of extreme Nationalist policies is beginning to appear to the 
growing number of Afrikaners in secondary industry, and 
the time for a more moderate and realistic policy may be 
coming. But Sir de Villiers Graaff’s problem is to find an 
acceptable policy with electoral appeal which is yet con- 
sistent with the principles of the United Party which Mr 
Strauss, however barrenly, rightly upheld. It is unlikely 
that such a policy can be worked out and successfully 
offered to the electorate by the time of the next election in 
1958 ; the erosion of liberty does not prevent the country 
from being immensely prosperous. The new leader of the 
United Party is almost forced to think forward to the middle 
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nineteen-sixties when he thinks in terms of getting power. 
The fact must be faced that Dr Verwoerd certainly has 
extensive plans for that period. 


Nato Conference 


HE second conference of parliamentary delegates from 
member countries of the North Adiantic Treaty Organi- 
sation met in Paris last week. The conference was intended 
to serve the double purpose of making MPs “ Nato-minded ” 
and of considering how to extend Nato’s functions by 
adding a parliamentary forum to the organisation. Not 
much progress seems to have been made in the second 
half of this programme, although some of its difficulties 
were vividly illustrated when delegates from various political 
parties explained, sometimes with brutal frankness, their 
attitudes to international affairs. A Dutch Socialist accused 
the United States of trying to win over the neutralist 
nations “ by fawning and flattery” ; two French Gaullists 
asked for Nato support against the Algerian “tools of 
Egypt” ; the Greeks submitted a resolution on self-deter- 
mination for Cyprus ; a British conservative is reported to 
have said that Britain should consider withdrawing from 
the United Nations if Uno proves incapable of securing 
a general settlement in the Middle East. After this airing 
of national opinion it might be supposed that there was 
little hope of achieving, as the conference urged, a common 
Nato policy, machinery for consultation, and an extension 
of Nato activity into economic and cultural fields. But the 
air may have been cleared by these explosions. Conscious- 
ness of the malaise which has oppressed Nato for more 
than a year, coupled with the helplessness felt during the 
last month, may spur the Atlantic powers to first-aid. 
Quick and constructive action is badly needed. General 
Norstad, who has succeeded General Gruenther as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, has inherited some formid- 
able problems. The size of the German military contri- 
bution, the balance between atomic weapons and conven- 
tional arms, and the use of Nato arms in national wars, are 
pressing questions ; their solution, as the parliamentary 
delegates emphasised, will depend on closer consultation 
between Nato members on military and political subjects. 
If consultation does not bring agreement it can at least 
cushion the shock of unilateral action and provide, in Mr 
Gaitskell’s words, “ clearer and more precise understanding 
of the duties of one Nato member towards another.” The 
conference does not seem to have produced any clear sug- 
gestions for achieving this, but at least it should now be 
harder to keep the problem of consultation buried as it has 
been buried in the past. 


Trial of Strength in German Yards 


F: five weeks over 30,000 workers have been on strike 
in plants and shipyards in Schleswig Holstein, in the 
longest major stoppage in Germany since the war. It is 
a straightforward trial of the employers’ strength by the 
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metal-workers’ union. The employers agreed last June to 
cut hours from 48 to 45 and raise wages 8 per cent, but on 
condition that no substantial new demands be made 
for a year. Now the metal-workers in the shipyards claim 
six more days of paid holiday, full pay for up to six weeks’ 
sickness, and some 12s. 6d. extra a day on holiday. If their 
claims succeed they will press them on other employers 
when yearly agreements expire. 

This vigorous action reflects in part the traditional mili- 
tancy of thie metal-workers’ union, exacerbated by a number 
of irritating recent disputes with employers. Both the 
miners’ and metal-workers’ unions, for example, sharply 
attacked employers’ organisations last month for organising 
disguised anti-strike funds. But the metal-workers’ strike 
can also be seen as part of an increasingly effective industrial 
campaign by the German trade unions as a whole. The 
last German trade union congress was characterised by a 
greater sense of political moderation than before, but an 
ambitious programme of industrial claims was adopted, now 
that full employment is at hand. 

The unions at present appear to be as much concerned 
with greater leisure as higher wages, with the five-day week 
as their central claim. In the metal industry the cut in hours 
from 48 to 45 was agreed in principle last June, but difficult 
negotiations are still going on in individual industries ; in 
the steel industry, for example, a tentative agreement was 
only reached last week after two months’ tussle. And the 
cuts in hours are being accompanied by wage increases as 
well. Costs are therefore rising, and are evidently affecting 
prices. But whether the unions’ strength will be checked 
by deflation and by the oil shortage remains to be seen. 


The Togolands Choose 


HE future of both British and French Togoland should 

be coming before the United Nations General 
Assembly during the present session. After being held in 
trust for nearly 40 years, the two territories have now voted 
on their future political status. In May a small majority 


in British Togoland 
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registered voters in 
French Togoland 
favoured joining the 
French Union as an 
“autonomous _sire- 
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already has the 
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put before British Togoland—whether or not to join next 
year with Ghana—the French have disconcerted. the 
Trusteeship Council by hurrying their plebiscite forward. 
This offered a straight choice between incorporation in the 
French Union and continued French trusteeship, though a 
United Nations mission had recommended that Togoland 
should have the opportunity to end its association with 
France. A slight suspicion of sharp practice decided the 
Trusteeship Council against sponsoring the referendum: 
more unfortunate, the opposition parties in French Togo- 
land made strenuous efforts to boycott the whole affair. 


The Opposition aim in both French and British terri- 
tories is a united Togoland. The arbitrary colonial borders 
of these two strips of West Africa cut across a complexity 
of tribal communities. In the southern half of the terri- 
tories, the frontier splits the territory of the active and 
relatively well-educated Ewe tribe, and its members 
therefore lead the opposition. But a united independent 
Togoland is not now considered a viable political unity. 
Through the long trusteeship, French Togoland has become 
as closely aligned with France as British Togoland with 
the Gold Coast. 


It would be a pity if France’s maladroit procedure over 
the referendum obscures the fact that its Togoland plans 
represent a new departure for French colonial policy. The 
Republic, with premier and cabinet responsible to a Legis- 
lative Assembly, has virtual control over internal affairs, 
and although foreign policy, defence and security are 
directed from France, its degree of autonomy is a note- 
worthy advance over other French colonies south of the 
Sahara. The statute might have been less liberal, and 
almost certainly would have been delayed, if France had 
not feared the pull of a free and comparatively wealthy 
Ghana. It is still uncertain whether the concessions have 
gone far enough. 


Tied-Up Money 


HE circumstances in which the ultimate beneficiaries of 
T a will cannot receive their bequests until complicated, 
unexpected and sometimes unforeseen conditions have been 
fulfilled—usually involving the life-interest in the bequest 
of other beneficiaries—have long been in need of reform. 
Recommendations have now been made by the Law Reform 
Committee in its fourth report. 


Under English law there are limits to the period for which 
trusts can be made for the benefit of intermediate bene- 
ficiaries. Normally this must be the lifetime of interested 
persons living at the time the will was made, plus twenty- 
one years to cover the possible minority of offspring born 
to them subsequently ; nor can income be accumulated for 
an ultimate beneficiary longer than some such period. But 
it can happen, for example, that a trust cannot be alienated 
because of some highly improbable event—such as the birth 
of a child to a woman of over 50. There are many less 
improbable contingencies laid down by a testator which 
become extremely hard to ensure have been fulfilled. The 
committee is sensibly in favour of driving a fairly rough 
horse and cart through them. Broadly, it proposes that 
improbable but possible events should not now hold up 
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the satisfaction of other claims in order ; that the validity 
of a limitation to the satisfaction of claims should depend 
on events most likely to occur ; and that the trustees may 
apply to the court for a decision on the validity of any 
such limitation on the intermediate use of income or capital 
under a bequest. Should the court be proved wrong under 
this “ wait and see” rule, the claims of any prior interest 
would be subsequently adjusted without the trustees being 
liable to action. 

The committee also tackles the problem of trusts created 
for a purpose (such as the furtherance of a cause) rather 
than for a human beneficiary ; it clearly leans to the view 
that such trusts are merely powers to trustees who are 
bound in honour but not equity to apply the property to 
such purposes. This is a proposal with which most people, 
considering the use of money over long periods for what 
may once have seemed a cause but later proves a whimsy, 
will readily agree. All these proposals are in the nature of 
compromises ; but they seem to be a fair one between the 
claims of the living and the dead. 








WwW omanpower 


We doubt whether more folly has been displayed or 
more nonsense talked in the cause of women than in that 
of currency, education, or political science ; but public 
4 = Opinion allows to the latter subjects the privilege of shaking 
themselves clear of the dirt through which they have 
dragged, while to the former it denies it. Whatever be 
the reason of this partiality—whether it be the compara- 
tive novelty of the subject, or a natural antipathy of the 
majority towards it, or a general misrepresentation of the 
question—it matters little. . . . It proves that more 
workers and wiser workers are required in the cause: it 
by no means proves that the cause is a hopeless one. On 
this account we welcome with satisfaction the efforts of 
Mrs Jameson. . . . The object of the lecture now before us 
is to prove that there exist certain departments in our 
social organisation in which the help of women would not 
only be possible, but highly advantageous. It is not suff- 
ciently considered that men and women are not higher and 
lower, stronger and weaker beings, but supplementary 
beings, possessing each their own peculiar strength and 
their own peculiar weakness. The supplementary position 
of the man to the woman is universally recognised, but the 
corresponding truth which proclaims the woman the 
necessary supplement (or complement) to the man is not 
practically admitted, and it is for the results of this 
admission that Mrs Jameson contends. No one who has 
any knowledge of society can deny the existence of a 
large number of unoccupied ladies, a class quite distinct 
from the domestically useful or the contentedly trifling, 
a throng of fretting, unsatisfied minds—ready to work, 
but finding no field—ready to sacrifice themselves, but 
seeing no shrine on which to lay the offering. Is there 
no means of turning all this wasted power to account ? 

. Mrs Jameson has devoted particular attention to 
certain hospitals, prisons, and penitentiaries in France, 
Austria. and Piedmont, which are either entirely or 
partially managed by ladies... . There is much to be 
done in the way of training before such a state of things 
can be attained as that described in these continental 
institutions. . . . But much is being done at the present 
time ; workers are not wanting ; efforts such as those of 
Mrs Jameson will fan the flame of zeal, but it 1s already 
kindled. 


The Economist 


November 29, 1856 
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Letters to the Editor 








A Plan for Sinai 


Sm—Your proposal of November 24th 
is a really constructive one. Extend it 
and it can become an even more positive 
proposal and one pregnant with even 
richer expectations of long-term benefit. 
But before advancing the extension may 
we not commend a modification—that 
the sovereignty of any such area from 
Sinai and Palestine should be bought by 
the United Nations ? 


The extension is that the United 
Nations should (1) station permanently 
in that international area a UN Con- 
stabulary, and (2) reform its Charter so 
that it may have the new authority and 
the new organisations appropriate to the 
government of an_internationalised 
“ national state.” 


Benefits which may be expected are: 


i) Purchase will give a more acceptable 
approach to the thorny question of 
sovereignty about which Egypt and Israel 
will otherwise be touchy—and all other 
nations alarmed at the principle of puni- 
tive sequestration. Even Russia could 
hardly oppose it without loss of face. 
Moreover, purchase might be further 
acceptable to Egypt as a means of 
financing the Aswan High Dam. 

(ii) A small (even a para-military) UN 
constabulary of troops directly employed 
by UN and situated in their own 
sovereign territory could be effective in 
keeping the peace in that strategic area 
and in assuring an objective and inter- 
national operation and control of the 
Canal—because a “police station” (into 
which, incidentally, may be deployed the 
supporting forces of peace-keeping mem- 
ber nations) has been shown to be the 
one missing factor in both of these recent 
failures. 

(iii) The UN itself could be subjected 
to the “behaviour test” of whether it 
could, by parturition, achieve a new and 
truly governing “wing” which might 
enjoy the confidence of the national 
governments and lead them to offer to 
sell (or lease) areas in other world- 
communicating or otherwise strategic 
places (e.g., Panama, Bosphorus, Aden, 
Kiel, Cyprus) for permanent stationing 
of a UN Constabulary. 


There is, however, a most important 
caveat. The tacit transfer in recent days 
of security functions from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly must 
not blind us to the fact that whereas the 
swamping vote of the Asian-Afro 
national governments on the General 
Assembly may perhaps be tolerable for 
matters of recommendation by a UN 
which was deliberately created to be 
without responsibility and power, it 
would be highly dangerous to attribute 
the responsibility and power for govern- 
ing even an area as relatively minor and 
experimental as your internationalised 
Sinai to a body in which the voting 


strength is so cock-eyed and the political 
purposes so different. 

There could thus come from your 
Sinai proposal a further most valuable 
long-term benefit—the initiation of a 


well-balanced political unit of inter- 
national character from which there 
could emerge, in a change from 


nationalism to a supra-national govern- 
ment, the same evolution of security, 
law and order which emerged from 
feudalism once the foundations of a 
national state had been laid.—Yours 
faithfully, I. J. PITMAN 
House of Commons 


Salvage 


Sir—Quite right: “pick up the broken 
china.” But throw it away. Get a new 
piece. Look at the broken bits. 

(1) The world is not ruled by the UN, 
but by America and Russia who rule the 
UN. No country has any hope in the 
UN if it is in the Russian ambit. Look 
at Hungary. It is dubious if any com- 
munist state in Panama would: at least 
recent events in Guatemala show that 
Americans look after their interests there. 
The council and assembly only act as 
sounding-boards for Russian and Ameri- 
can policy. Our “time of troubles ”— 
Greece-Turkey, Berlin, Korea, Formosa, 
Indo-China, the Middle East—has been 
a decade of Russian pushing along the 
curtain: sometimes right through, 
sometimes not, depending whether 
Americans were ready to “contain” 
Russians. The UN only runs at all 
because it has built-in stabilisers of 
Russian and American power. 

(2) The Middle East, from India to 
Nato’s and Europe’s right flank in 
Turkey, has been a theatre of conflicting 
American policies—including the im- 
policy of denying any concern with it— 
since a sick Roosevelt started to woo the 
Arab states before the war ended, to 
please a myopic American “ oil lobby.” 
Not even Truman could reduce a dog’s 
breakfast of policies to integrity: “ get- 
ting the British on the run” from 
Persia to Egypt, producing a vacuum 
there but not filling it with American 
power, putting up vast numbers of 
illegal immigrants into Israel for an 
American electoral auction to ditch the 
British, selling Israel out to the Arab 
states who were ably keeping the British 
on the run, making the region safe for 
American oil by igniting everyone else’s, 
not backing the UN’s decision against 
Egypt over the use of the Canal by 
Israel, then not coming across when 
Egypt begged for baksheesh. 

(3) Hence the UN’s shocking double 
standard: one fer countries inside the 
Russian ambit, for whom Americans are 
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not prepared to lead a policy to the 
fighting-point ; another for powers on 
the American side of the Curtain, whose 
interests are either “expendable” for 
peace (what an eye-opener for American 
critics of Munich!) or are courageously 
and generously defended by America for 
American interests. 

(4) So Britain, France and all Western 
Europe are really second-rate powers— 
more cosily and kindly treated by 
Americans than are the _ second-rate 
satellites by Russia. Sir Winston saw 
all this coming long before, and shocked 
Europe at Ziirich and America at Fulton 
by proclaiming it a decade ago. But 
Americans still haven’t learned that a 
boat can sink wherever the leak is. They 
restore and defend Europe, then help to 
outflank it—where, as a peninsula, it 
has always been outflanked—by way of 
the Middle East and North Africa. Only 
Americans seem unaware of those 300 to 
400 Russian planes on the ground which 
the Egyptians could not fly (your italics, 
Sir, last week). Well, Americans must 
pay the cost for the correction of myopia. 

(5) So must the British. We must 
stifle our self-delusion, which now 
sounds like the bravura of little boys 
singing in a graveyard. After Suez and 
its bills, the Commonwealth and ster- 
ling area will become unworkable by 
1958—due to the economic tug towards 
America and economic losses as new 
Dominions emerge, in 1957—unless 
Britain takes the lead swiftly in Europe. 
We had Europe at our feet in 1945. Due 
to a narrow Tory-Labour “ national 
socialism,” we have done it dirt ever 
since. It is high time we stopped drag- 
ging our feet there over coal and steel, 
the common market, etc., and made 
amends. 

(6) We must slash our defence 
burden, and integrate our armed forces 
far more closely with those of France, 
Germany and the rest, first and foremost 
for European defence. It is now clear 
that our defences in Europe can only be 
used hopelessly without American sup- 
port, or perhaps fatally but victoriously 
with it. What on earth are we doing, or 
getting, with year after year of 
£1,600 million—one-third of a Budget 
taking one-third of the national income 
—on defence ? Why not be realists ? 
Americans are. They are also richer. 
We could strengthen ourselves, Europe, 
the under-developed people (quite as 
much as Americans have done, on the 
latter), and overcome the dollar gap by 
cutting out one-third to one-half of our 
defence effort. And even if the worst 
then befell, I don’t see how we could be 
worse off than we have been, and are 
now: either we shall be overrun, or be 
a small ally of a big one.—Yours faith- 
fully, GRAHAM HUTTON 
London, W.1 


* 


Sir—Much is being heard about the 
United Nations Police Force which 
government apologists are now claiming 
to be one of the positive gains from a 
British policy which some of them admit 
was not perhaps U in all respects, and 
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certainly not UN! So it seems relevant 
to ask why at the United Nations 
we voted against the resolution calling 
for a Special Assembly which was the 
forum needed to enable our Canadian 
friends to propose the police force ? We 
then abstained from the vote setting up 
the UN force for whose existence we 
now seem to be claiming credit. It is 
all very odd.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.1 STEPHEN KinG-HALL 


Shock and Distress in 
Ottawa 


Sir—When your Ottawa correspondent 
in the article “Shock and Distress in 
Ottawa,” expressed the anger of Cana- 
dian Government ministers and implied 
that this represented the reaction of the 
Canadian people to the Franco-British 
action in Egypt, many of us here were 
furious. 

At the time the article reached 
Western Canada, we felt that we 
probably did not know all the ins and 
outs and possibly secret information 
about things which must have happened 
very recently to prompt the British 
Government to act so precipitately. But 
we realised that Britain was the last 
country in the world, and that Sir 
Anthony Eden was the least likely of 
any of Britain’s leaders, to start some- 
thing of this sort unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. Furthermore, if we 
lacked the information to fully justify 
the event, at least we promptly recog- 
nised an aspect of the situation which we 
could heartily approve. This was and 
is that an individual whose vital interests 
are threatened by thugs is considered a 
fool not to protect them and is respected 
for so doing almost regardless of con- 
sequences. Inj so far as this widely 
accepted view is applicable to the situa- 
tion in question, perhaps we were 
encouraged to admit the principle more 
quickly in Canada, because we are 
accustomed to our armed police shoot- 
ing thugs quite frequently before risking 
asking questions, and we approve of this 
action. Evidence that I am right in thus 
suggesting that the first reaction in 
Western Canada to Britain’s action was 
one of approval is provided by a very 
great majority of a vast number of letters 
to editors of the local press as well as 
by general conversation in the normal 
course of events. 

While everybody was proud of 
Canada’s proposal to the United Nations 
to organise a police force, the west at 
any rate and the coast in particular de- 
plored the Canadian governments 
implied condemnation of England in the 
UN in company with Russia and the 
United States. Not having been in the 
east recently, I cannot speak of the east, 
but here in the west we are not very 
proud of Canada, and less so now that 
more information has been forthcoming. 

Your Ottawa correspondent might be 
right in saying that Commonwealth re- 
lations have been damaged by England’s 
action insofar as this applies to the Afro- 
Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
but I would say that in so far as the rest 


of the Commonwealth and US-Common- 
wealth relations are concerned, it has 
been more damaged by our action than 
by that of Britain. 

I hope that this letter may do some- 
thing to correct a most unfortunate 
impression which appears to have been 
gained in England partially resulting 
from your Ottawa correspondent’s mis- 
interpretation of opinion here. I find it 
hard to believe that opinion in eastern 
Canada differs very much from ours, 
but there are nevertheless great differ- 
ences in many respects between east and 
west of our country, so this example of 
musinterpretation from Ottawa mighi 
constructively prompt you to have two 
correspondents in Canada, one in the 
east and one for the west, as the result 
of which your readers might well be 
better informed. As for your own views 
on this unfortunate Suez affair, these 
disgust us in the west to an extent that 
several of your readers took the trouble 
to telephone me to express these senti- 
ments. How, may I ask, is peace to be 
achieved if it is not enforced ? How is 
liberty to be enjoyed if those who wish 
to achieve it are not disciplined ? How 
is Russia to be contained if her external 
meddling is not checked ? Last but not 
least, how can one’s vital interests be 
maintained if one is not ready to protect 
them in an age when too many covet 
others’ rightful possessions ?—Yours 
faithfully, Joun R. Horne-PayNne 
Vancouver 


Three Little Sins 


Sir—Your polite answer is splendid to 
my plaint about the failure of the pro- 
tagonists of the subtle and smooth work- 
ing of the price mechanism to come 
forward and demand a rise in petrol 
prices. (Mr Schwartz must be honour- 
ably discharged from among _ the 
defaulters: in his weekly clowning he 
has upheld his tradition politically come 
what may.) I only hope—doubtlessly 
in vain—that in future there will be no 
more pretence in your columns about 
the “intrinsic economic superiority” of 
the price mechanism over other methods 
of equalising supply and demand. As 
you say the choice is a political one: 
who should bear the burden. This puts 
your previous support of  rent- 
de-restriction and of the brutal ending 
of subsidies at last in its proper perspec- 
tive —Yours faithfully, T. BaLocu 
Balliol College, Oxford 


India’s Favourite Child 


Sir—Your correspondent in _ India, 
writing in your issue of November 24th, 
made only a passing reference to the 
strict control exercised by Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammed over the people 
who wish to join Pakistan. This proves 
that, despite the lavish manner in which 
economic help is being given to occu- 
pied Kashmir by India, the Kashmiris 
have not accepted the bribe and have to 
be “kept down” by force. 

It is also a pity that your corre- 
spondent made no reference to the 
passing of the so-called constitution 
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making Kashmir “an integral part of 
India” in violation of the Security 
Council resolutions of August, 1948, and 
January, 1949, wherein it was agreed by 
both India and Pakistan that the final 
disposition of Kashmir would be in 
accordance with the will of the people 
expressed in a plebiscite conducted 
under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

In March, 1951, a Security Council 
resolution made it clear that any action 
the Constituent Assembly (im Indian 
occupied Kashmir) might attempt to 
ake would not constitute a disposition 
uf the state. India’s representative, Sir 
B. N. Rau, said: “My Government’s 
view is that, while the Constituent 
Assembly may, if it so desires, express 
an Opinion on this question, it can take 
no decision on it.” 

As late as August, 1953, when the 
Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
met in New Delhi to resolve the 
Kashmir dispute, a communiqué issued 
by them affirmed “it was their firm 
opinion that this should be settled in 
accordance with the wishes of the people 
of the state.” It was also decided that 
the Plebiscite Administrator should be 
appointed by April, 1954. 

It now appears that India feels that 
the process of “conditioning” in Kash- 
mir has reached a point at which those 
who fervently hope that India would 
carry out her international commitments 
may be faced with the bald truth and 
asked “to take it or leave it.” 

Miss Mirdula Sarabhai, a prominent 
social worker of the Indian National 
Congress, in a letter to members of the 
Indian Parliament, says: 

“Why does not India have an efficient 
checking system to stop misappropria- 
tion of grants given for development and 
other purposes which are largely used for 


building up party strength, supporters 
of the present rulers, and for paying for 
a Gestapo system that reminds one of 
Hitler’s regime where family members 

- 


were pitched one against the other ? 
The major part of the state funds does 
not go to public benefit, but goes to 
build up a new class of rich men in 
Kashmir. . . . "—Yours faithfully, 

S. M. Hag 
Office of the High Press Attaché 

Commissioner for Pakistan 


Capital in Manufacturing 


Sir—In your issue of November 24, 
1956, you gave my estimates of the 
replacement cost of assets in manufac- 
turing, together with the margins of 
error (page 709). 

At the Royal Statistical Society’s 
meeting last week Mr Redfern thought 
that these margins were too high and a 
subsequent check has shown that he is 
right. The correct figures are £1,800 
per person employed, plus or minus £70 
(instead of £300) and for the total 
£15,300 million plus or minus {£600 
million (instead of £2,500 million).— 
Yours faithfully, T. Barna 
London, S.W.1 
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Books & Publications 








Churchill’s England 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES: Volume II, The 
New World. 

By Winston S. Churchill. 

Cassell. 344 pages. 30s. 


-IR , WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 

second volume opens with the 
accession of Henry VII and closes with 
the flight of James II. His sub-title 
suggests, and his preface outlines, a 
broad and spacious treatment of these 
two centuries, which saw not only the 
discovery of the American New World 
but also the opening of “other new 
worlds” in the realms of literature, 
science, political thought and art. But 
Sir Winston’s treatment is much more 
restricted and, at first sight, more con- 
ventional: his theme is the political 
history of England, not the general 
history of the English-speaking pegples. 
There is only a short chapter on the 
settlements in America ; Milton, Hobbes 
and Newton are not mentioned, and the 
universities’ political sympathies receive 
more notice than do their contributions 
to thought and knowledge. It would be 
easy but foolish to add to the list of 
omissions: Sir Winston is not a com- 
petitor with the writers of textbooks, 
but a statesman reflecting on men and 
issues. 

In the first third of this volume, 
devoted to the Tudor age, the author’s 
strength is everywhere apparent without 
being fully deployed. He is not afraid 
to retell the old stories; he can con- 
dense the findings of specialist research 
into a single sentence with almost con- 
temptuous ease; and he records the 
growth of Tudor strength without con- 
cealing the cost. The acts of persecu- 
tion under Henry VIII “ stand in repel- 
lent contrast to the enlightened prin- 
ciples of humanism ” ; doctrinal changes 
under Edward VI and Mary “ exposed 
our agitated Islanders in one single 
decade to a frightful oscillation.” In 
thirty-two pages Sir Winston gives us 
a wonderfully compact and temperate 
summary of the Elizabethan achieve- 
ments. As a writer he relishes the 
Marprelate Tracts, “ loaded with coarse, 
effective adjectives, though the sentences 
lumber along like the hay-cart in which 
the press itself was at one time con- 
cealed.” As the Former Naval Person 
he soberly assesses the views of the 
English captains after the Armada: 

Their own ships had been sparingly 

equipped. Their ammunition had run 

short at a crucial moment. The gunnery 
of the merchant vessels had proved poor 
and half the enemy’s fleet had got away. 


There were no boastings ; they recorded 
their dissatisfactions. 


But Sir Winston has reserved two- 
thirds of this book and his full strength 
for the great political and religious con- 
flicts of the seventeenth century. “ Free 
men may always take comfort from the 
grand lesson of history, that tyrannies 
cannot last except among servile races,” 
he writes, catching again the cadences 
of 1940 ; and this theme of constitutional 
liberty reverberates throughout the 
book, enlisting the eloquence, the respect 
for law and precedent, the watchful 
regard for public opinion and the 
shrewd judgment of character formed 
and developed by decades of service 
in the House of Commons. It is not 
to be expected that Sir Winston should 
show much sympathy for James I, who 
wrote against tobacco, advertised his 
dislike for the House of Commons, and 
“had a deep-rooted nervous distaste for 
fighting.” He notes with equal restraint 
and approval the far-reaching interest 
shown by James’s subjects in European 
affairs: “ Events in Prague and Ratisbon 
seemed as important to Englishmen as 
what happened in York and Bristol.” 
He has a refreshingly commonsense view 
of Wentworth, whose desertion to the 
Crown he sees as the product of ambi- 
tion, and of whom he writes magisteri- 
ally: “ That man, if given his full career, 
would have closed perhaps for genera- 
tions the windows of civic freedom upon 
the English people.” 

His chapters on the civil war and its 
aftermath are extraordinarily effective 
and powerful, and full of Churchillian 
touches. Like his own ancestor and 
namesake he is repelled by the Scots. 
“We must admire,” he writes, “as 
polished flint the convictions and pur- 
poses of the Scots Government and its 
divines, but one must be thankful never 
to have been brought into contact with 
any of them.” And of Dunbar he 
observes sardonically: “ Both sides con- 
fidently appealed to Jehovah; and the 
Most High, finding so little to choose 
between them in faith and zeal, must 
have allowed purely military factors to 
prevail.” His account of Cromwell is 
masterly in its insight and balance. As 
a twentieth-century statesman he writes: 
“We know too much of despots and 
their moods and power to practise the 
philosophic detachment of our grand- 
fathers.” But as an historian he insists 
on the many ways in which Cromwell’s 
dictatorship differed from modern 
patterns. Sir Winston describes the 
discords of the later Stuart period firmly 
and vividly. He is surprisingly kind to 
Charles II’s personal rule, but this, after 


all, was an administration supported b 
a Churchill. ag . 
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The reader expecting a comprehensive 
survey of all the changes and movements 
in English society in these centuries will 
be disappointed. This book displays 
something different: a strong and 
sagacious mind applying itself to great 
issues and institutions, drawing on 
extensive reserves of experience and 
feeling, expressing itself always with 
force and often with eloquence. It is as 
valuable for the light it throws on its 
author as for that it casts on its subject 
matter. 


Outsider on the Inside 


LOW’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Michael Joseph. 387 pages. 30s. 


**f FELT old,” Mr Low writes after 

an interchange with Professor Laski 
eight years ago. In fact, Mr Low has 
remained peculiarly young ever since, a 
generation ago, he came to this country, 
from New Zealand via the Sydney 
Bulletin feeling that “ uninhibited by 
reverence for the institutions and tradi- 
tions of the Old World I had to be a 
nuisance.” 

What best destroys: a lampoon or a 
cartoon ? Faced with this question a 
few weeks back, the BBC television 
Brains Trust fluffed it. A lampoon, 
they said rather cautiously, because it 
lasts ; but they were, of course, com- 
paring good lampoons (of which there 
are sadly few these days) with bad car- 
toons (of which there are sadly man, 
They did, however, put in a saving 
qualification ; it was, rightly enough, the 
name of David Low. 

Not that Mr Low has ever been a 
destroyer. It is obvious from even a 
glance at the pages of this book, as it 
has been from his writings for many 
years, that, if he had not been bent on 
cartoons, he would have made his mark 
well enough with lampoons ; his pen is 
as tersely and as vividly to the point as 
his pencil. But, in his art as here, his 
purpose has always been “ the old Gill- 
ray practice of using the person of the 
politicians to symbolise their policies ” ; 
“TI never could be angry or hate for 
more than five minutes.” 

The cutting edge has always been 
there, however, if not the killing stroke. 
Mr Low came from down-under with 
all his “ native tartness.” From the start 
he stood up perkily against the “ blood- 
and-iron school”: he had “ no sympathy 
with the type of British imperialist who 
assumed the possession of primitive 
emotions about one’s native land to be 
patriotism among the British, but trea- 
son among the lesser folk.” Nor had 
he any sympathy with the paternalism 
by which “the Big Ones governed for 
the Little Ones.” He describes the 
Zinoviev letter election as a “raw 
debauching of the democratic process ” ; 
he calls the general strike of 1926 a 
ludicrous fiasco, born of the “ clutter of 
jealousies, sordid ambitions and idiotic 
suspicion of ‘brains’ that hampered 
trade union and Labour party relations.” 
He was perhaps more than anyone else 
the potent symbol of a _ reasonable 
liberalism between the wars, backed by 
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no utopianism and certainly by no 
Marxism but by an Antipodean down- 
rightness with its “disrespect and 
irreverence ”—which he again and again 
asserts to be the essence of satire. 

First and last Mr Low is an artist— 
“It must be awful to be a slave of skill ” 
Max Beerbohm said of him. He is per- 
sistent and pernickety about the func- 
tions of the satirist: “a satirist perverted 
to hero-worship becomes pathetic and 
sickening.” Satire is indeed at its best 
when it has something constructive be- 
hind its ridicule. Mr Low’s goal has 
been “the right to lift up one’s voice 
and utter one’s opinions.” So he has 
been solidly against “ the impatient ones 
who [on the right or on the left] took 
the view that the earthly paradise would 
be reached much sooner if people were 
made to shut up and do what they were 
told.” Between the wars, and in the 
wars, he was “ pacific but not pacifist ” ; 
he favoured “ evolution towards a world 
view along federal lines.” He has been, 
outstandingly, a man of his times. He 
found his art to begin with in Chips and 
Comic Cuts; he found his first ideas, 
like so many of us, in H. G. Wells. 

That he came as a gadfly from the 
Dominions was an added strength. Like 
Lloyd George, the “ outsider,” and Lord 
Beaverbrook, who “ did not fit the frame 
at all,” he did not belong. But, as his 
darts struck home, he “ found new doors 
began to open ” ; “ it was not long before 
I was attending diplomatic functions and 
inside the embassies.” He was now the 
outsider on the inside. Has he become 
too much part of the scene he so sin- 
cerely and independently satirises ? Is 
he, for all his origins, too kindly ? Has 
he, charming and civilised, perhaps come 
to accept, too sensibly for satire, the view 
that “ well-disposed men, whatever their 
allegiances, do not differ so much in their 
essential ambitions ” ? 


“ Ulysses ” on England 


ULISSE 23. 
Edited by Marie Luisa Astaldi. 
Florence: Sansoni. 168 pages. 700 lire. 


FLORENTINE _ review called 
Ulisse, which comes out three times 

a year, devoted its summer number 
almost entirely to “ Inghilterra.” Almost 
any political and economic description 
of countries, our own or others, pub- 
lished before the swift and radical events 
of the first weeks of November, 1956, is 
already dated, and too many of these 
articles are by English authors writing 
for foreign consumption in explanatory 
vein. Nevertheless, the number is a most 
interesting one. : 
In the post-November-1956 world, it 
is odd to read that the Pax Britannica 
was a naval peace, reinforced by the 
battleship, whereas the new Pax Ameri- 
cana is an air peace, reinforced by 
United States aeréplanes, and to find in 
Mr Herbert Nicholas’s essay on Anglo- 
American relations that the marriage 
exists, that it is respectable, and that 
England holds the place of the Victorian 
wife, one of slight inferiority, but with 
important and “ functional possibilities.” 


Another Fellow of New College, Mr 
Bernard Williams, disposes of a popular 
continental myth that the study of philo- 
sophy at Oxford has become bogged in 
logical positivism. Wittgenstein’s in- 
fluence has simply been “ therapeutic.” 
Mr Walter Taplin optimistically 
announces that England’s “splendid 
isolation ” ended in 1954 with the Paris 
agreements by which Britain keeps four 


divisions permanently on the soil of | 


Europe, but, he adds, most British 
people have not realised what has hap- | 


pened. Mr Graham Hutton has three 
essays on the silent revolution of the 
welfare state. Mr David Stirling, 
describing the self-government develop- 
ments in British Africa, makes one 
realise how far more vigorous those 
developments are than anything in the 
oil-producing Arab countries. Inevitably 
the most interesting contributions are 
those by Italians who know or have 
studi-4 England for a lifetime, and how 
informed they all are about our contem- 
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Reflections on 
International 


Administration 
A. LOVEDAY 


The author—with 25 years’ experience as 
an international official—draws mainly 

on the record of the UN, and the larger 
specialized agencies, to discuss the problems 
involved in getting the states members 

of international organizations to work 
together efficiently and constructively. 

42s. net 


The Anti-Stalin 
Campaign and 


International 


porary literature, music, even our lack | 
of anti-clericalism and our propensity | 


for clerihews. We do not come too 
badly out of it all. 


A Socialist Centenary 


KEIR HARDIE. 

By Emrys Hughes. 

Allen and Unwin. 248 pages. 15s. 

THE HUNGRY HEART: a Romantic 
Biography of James Keir Hardie. 

By John Cockburn. 

Jarrolds. 286 pages. 18s. 


ty is a hundred years since the birth 
of Keir Hardie, and the anniversary 
is being marked by the placing of his 
bust in Westminster Hall, by a special 





Communism 


A Selection of Documents edited by the 
Russian Institute, Columbia Umiversity 


On 4 June, the U.S. State Department 
published Mr Krushchev’s secret report 
of 24-25 February, ‘ The Cult of the 
Individual ’, This indictment of Stalin, 
together with the responses of the 
Communist parties in Great Britain, the 
United States, Italy and France, are here 
reprinted in chronological order. 

Paper cover 14s. net 


War and the Neutrals 


| (Survey of International Affairs 1939-46 


exhibition at the Labour Party con- | 


ference, illustrating his life and work, 
and by the publication of these two 
books. Of the four tributes the second 
is the most appropriate, for Hardie, 
although a man of real and unusual dis- 
tinction, was neither a great parlia- 
mentarian nor an easy subject for bio- 
graphical treatment. For documentation 
there is not much available except the 
texts of his speeches in the House of 
Commons, newspaper reports of some of 
those which he made outside, and a mass 
of propaganda articles which he wrote 
over many years for his own paper, 
The Labour Leader. 

These limitations do not worry Mr 
Cockburn. His object was to write “a 
romantic biography,” by which he means 
the selection of some of the better-known 
incidents in Hardie’s life, and the erec- 
tion around them of imaginative 
descriptions and not very convincing 
pieces of dialogue. He supplies few 
dates and, lest anyone should be tempted 
to work them out for themselves, he 
almost always prefers the “ flashback ” 
to the straightforward chronological 
description. His 
writing the book was to wean some of 





Edited by ARNOLD and VERONICA 
TOYNBEE 


In considering the history of the Second 
World War, the position of the neutral 
countries should be given due prominence, 
This volume relates the chief events in 
these states during the war, and attempts 
to make clear their concept of neutrality, 
to take account of their difficulties, and to 
assess the significance to the belligerents 
of their neutral status. 50s. net 


Nigerian Cocoa 
Farmers 


An Economic Survey of Yoruba Cocoa 
Farming Familtes 

R. GALLETTI, K. D. S. BALDWIN 
and 1. 0. DINA 


| * The picture presented of the Nigerian 


cocoa belt is quite unique in the quality of 


| its detail. It is obviously based upon 


avowed object in | 


the younger generation away from an | 
i ra 5s. net 


exclusive interest in “ TV and recording 
artists,” and he does his best to make the 
transition as gentle as possible. 


Mr Emrys Hughes has produced a 


minute observation and careful recording. 
The authors must be congratulated upon 
their inquiries and upon the skill with 
which the raw mass has been served up for 
human consumption.’ THE ECONOMIST 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Documents on 
German Foreign Policy 


SERIES D. VOLUME IX 


The War Years 
March 18 to June 22, 1940 
The three months covered by this 
volume saw the successful invasion of 
Denmark, Norway, and the Benelux 
countries by the Hitlerite forces, the 
final defeat of France, and the gradual 
building up of the close relationship 
between Hitler and Mussolini cul- 
minating in the entry of Italy into the 
war. 35s. (post ls. 6d.) 


Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry 
on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons 


Reviews all aspects of existing pro- 
visions for the rehabilitation, training, 
and resettlement of those with physical 
or mental handicaps. (Cmd. 9883) 


5s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


Ce) Gi fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 











POPULATION 
GROWTH 
AND LEVELS OF 
CONSUMPTION 


Horace Belshaw 


Considers the practical problems of 
economic development in the countries 
in which the increase in the rate of 
population growth makes it difficult 
to escape from a “ Malthusian” 
situation. 25s. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO 
KEYNESIAN 
DYNAMICS 


Kenneth K. Kurihara 


A coherent and compact study of 
macro-dynamic analysis in_ general 
and particularly of the two outstanding 
* nost-Keynesian ” developments in 
this field—dynamic theories of cyclical 
fluctuations and secular growth analysis. 

21s. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 




















more serious work. There are no 
of dates, and long, almost too long, 
quotations from the sources which are 
available ; and, on the whole, he writes 
well. with an infectious enthusiasm. It 
is not, of course, an objective book. Mr 
Hughes is Keir Hardie’s son-in-law and 


one of the foremost exponents in the 


House of Commons of the 1912 school 
of socialist thought and oratory. He is 
impelled both by family and _ political 
affiliations to a hagiographic approach, 
although he sometimes seems more con- 
cerned to use his father-in-law as a stick 
with which to beat the heads of those 
within the Labour Party with whom he 
himself does not agree than to portray 
him as a figure in history. Thus he 
begins by recalling that when Mr 
Gaitskell was elected leader of the party 
The Economist suggested that his chief 
task must be “to turn his back on the 
age of Keir Hardie.” Mr Hughes sees 
his chief task as the refutation of this 
point of view. He wants a party of 
warm-hearted, uncompromising agita- 
tors, as militant at home as they are 
pacific abroad; and he is anxious to 
portray Keir Hardie as a prototype for 


this kind of politician. 


But is this fair to Hardie? It pays 
scant attention to the shrewd patience 
with which he coaxed the trade union 
leaders into forming the Labour party ; 
and it involves glossing over such a preg- 
nant sentence as the following, which he 
wrote in The Labour Leader in 1908, 
discussing the politics of local govern- 
ment in his constituency: “ But I would 
rather have Andrew Wilson, a plain 
working collier, Labour Mayor of 
Merthyr with twelve trustworthy Labour 
colleagues under him, than have every 
ward in the borough strewn with the 
remains of the slaughtered Socialist 
candidates, however valiantly they have 
waved the red flag and shouted out their 
class war dogmas.” Is Mr Hughes quite 
sure that Hardie, had he been alive 
today, would have been as firmly wedded 
to 1912 as is he himself? 


A Constitutional Detective 


LAWS AND FLAWS. 
By E. F. Iwi. 
Odhams. 224 pages. 2ls. 


LMOST all the matter in this book 

is interesting ; but the author him- 
self is more interesting still. Mr Iwi is 
a solicitor by profession, but his true 
love is for constitutional law, and here 
his detailed knowledge and his powers 
of penetration are astonishing. His mind 
is stored with minutia of procedure and 
forgotten sections of Acts of Parliament. 
When he needs spiritual comfort or 
stimulation he draws on his stock of 
learning, turning over in his mind former 
precedents and present problems... Like 
the householder in the gospels he brings 
forth familiar treasure, things both old 
and new, getting the same solace from 
them that some men get in times of 
stress from reciting to themselves pas- 
sages of scripture or the blank verse 
they learnt in their youth. 
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On a Sabbath afternoon, at the height 
of the war, he was walking in a London 
park with his two small children, and 
suddenly he began to speculate on 
whether it would be constitutional to 
send the crown of England out of 
England for safe keeping. At once he 
forgot all about the children and drifted 
home alone, pondering a memorandum 
which he afterwards sent to the authori- 
ties. They told him that the crown was 
buried, and only three people knew 
where. Very like the Musgrave Ritual. 

He joined the wartime fire service and 
in the bombing of London went through 
some very unpleasant experiences. In 
1940 during a heavy raid, while he was 
running up and down ladders and doing 
all the other dangerous things that fire- 
men do, he felt that he needed distrac- 
tion, and accordingly turned his 
thoughts to “the proviso to the motion 
first passed by the Commons in 1938,” 
providing for the recall of the House 
during the adjournments. With bombs 
falling north, west, south and east of 
him, he thought the proviso out and 
decided that it was ultra vires. Then 
and there he made a note of it. Next 
day he wrote to the Speaker, who had 
the standing order put right. 

Among his other successes Mr Iwi 
got the Regency Act 1937 amended, 
because he saw—what everyone else had 
missed—that Princess Elizabeth would 
not come of age at eighteen. An heiress- 
presumptive comes of age when she is 
21, and the popular notion that 18 is 
the right figure is nonsense. But the 
Regency Act had been based on the 
fallacy and it had to be altered. Mr Iwi 
got the law altered, too, when he pointed 
out that county court judges did not take 
an oath before starting their judicial 
careers. Now they have to. He called 
attention to the fact that the Duke of 
Edinburgh at the opening of Parliament 
sat beside the cloth of Estate. It was 
a grave breach of constitutional law. By 
the House of Lords Precedence Act 1539 
the Duke was undoubtedly offside 
throughout the ceremony. 

On other matters Mr Iwi has some 
weighty things to say. His chapters on 
delegated legislation and administrative 
tribunals are excellent. The dangers of 
an encroaching civil service cannot be 
pointed out too often and Mr Iwi points 
them very well. 


Poetic Alliance ? 


BYRON AND GOETHE. 
By E. M. Butler. 
Bowes and Bowes. 237 pages. 30s. 


pers BUTLER’S thesis in 
this book proclaims her an ardent 
believer in Shelley’s dictum that poets 
are the unacknowledged legislators of 
mankind ; for it is nothing less than that 
Byron and Goethe in,conjunction left to 
Europe the legacy of daimonism—“ an 
indescribably baneful force, sanctioning 
spiritual evil in high places ”—which 
fostered Hitlerism and consequently 
changed the face of the world we live in. 
There cannot be many readers of The 
Economist who would agree with this 
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account of the origins of Nazism, even 
if they are prepared to grant that there 
is an incalculable power latent in per- 
sonal relationships and diffused ideas. 

What makes the thesis extravagantly 
Romantic is the fact—fully admitted by 
Miss Butler, and indeed amply demon- 
strated—that the association between the 
two poets was of the most tenuous kind. 
It was not based upon personal contact 
—they never met. Nor could they fully 
appreciate one another’s poetry. Byron, 
with his contempt for uncouth Teutons, 
neither knew nor wished to know any 
German. Goethe’s knowledge of English 
was very imperfect, and this made him a 
conspicuously poor judge of the relative 
poetic merits of Byron’s writings. 
Nevertheless, he succumbed to the 
fascination of his unorthodoxy, and came 
almost to adore a dream-figure that did 
not much resemble the man who was 
Byron. 

An intricate story is entertainingly 
unravelled in this book—of dedications, 
intended by Byron as tributes (by no 
means solemn) to “old Goethe . . . that 
illustrious patriarch of European letters,” 
that were suppressed, mislaid or tact- 
lessly revealed, almost as though a mis- 
chievous fate had been at work to frus- 
trate even an exchange of literary 
courtesies between the two great poets. 
But nothing could quench Goethe's 
passionate enthusiasm for the name and 
fame of Byron, which came to poetic 
fruition in the second part of Faust. 

Miss Butler deploys her learning in a 
way calculated to convince the non- 
specialist that here is learning made easy, 
but there are times when her style gets 
quite clogged with clichés. Her wish to 
arrest sometimes leads her into absurdi- 
ties ; for instance, when she heads a 
chapter describing a temporary coolness 
“The Ice Age,” or entitles another 
section “Sound Barrier,” when she 
merely means that linguistic difficulties 
hampered communication between 
Byron and Goethe. However, there is 
much new and interesting material here, 
and plenty of provocative ideas. 


Retailing from Afar 


SHOPS AND STORES TODAY. 
By Ellis E. Somake and Rolf Hellberg. 
Batsford. 231 pages. 63s. 


"r’HIS book will be valuable to the 

architectural and  town-planning 
student, for in the short compass of 200 
odd pages it gives them a quick and 
broad view of the whole retailing field. 
But it will be of less interest to the 
specialist concerned with distribution 
problems in terms of town planning. To 
big retailers, who have grappled with the 
subject at first hand, it will inevitably 
seem elementary and superficial, and, 
indeed, not to deal with many of the 
major problems at all. 

Thus fewer than eight pages have been 
devoted to the technical problems raised 
by self-selection, self-service and super- 
markets, which now overshadow the 
whole future of retailing. Little attempt 
has been made to relate the problems of 
the retailer to the economics of rapid 


technical change. However permanent 
the structure of a store may be (and even 
this may have a useful life of only thirty- 
five years), the rest of the normal equip- 
ment of retailing must be regarded as 
having a very short life. The inside of 
an entire store today may well have to 
be written off in ten years or less. In 
the same period a new town centre may 
become out of date unless the effects of 
traffic problems and changing social 
habits are taken into account in periodic 
reorganisation. 

The British architect, town planner 
and shop designer today must under- 
stand these questions ; but this book will 
not answer many of them. It will serve 
as a reminder of the many independent 
variables to be taken into account in 
working out store policy for the years 
ahead ; but the merchant seeking the 
answers will be forced back to the usual 
wet towel round his own head and the 
usual interminable arguments with his 
board and his experts. The authors 
have clearly put an immense amount of 
work into this book, but it does not pro- 
vide the comprehensive study of applied 
economics in modern retail practice for 
which those who have to build and 
rebuild stores are waiting. 


Shorter Notices 


SOUTHWEST PACIFIC. 
By Kenneth B. Cumberland. 
Methuen. 383 pages. 28s. 6d. 


{In this straightforward account of the 
geography of Australia, New Zealand and 
their neighbouring Pacific islands, the main 
emphasis is on descriptive agricultural and 
industrial geography. The physical back- 
ground is more lightly sketched, particular 
attention being given to its effect on the 
extension of European settlement in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Written by the Professor of Geography 
at Auckland, this is very much a New 
Zealand book. Australia, for all its size and 
importance, receives only two more pages 
of text. Particularly on the rapidly chang- 
ing Pacific Islands, and on New Zealand, 
this is a valuable advanced textbook for 
geographers, which should also provide a 
useful background of basic knowledge for 
others interested in the southwestern Pacific 
countries. 


* 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 


DICTIONARY. 
Macmillan. 1,716 pages. 70s. 


The world “ discriminative ” on the cover 


arouses a slight feeling of resentment ; but 
this dictionary is a descendant of the tradi- 
tional Webster, and justifies itself entirely 
by its definition of the word. Its dis- 
advantage is its typography; but it gives 
the words you want with great efficiency, 
and helps you with not very pretty little 
nictures of the things that take too long to 
describe. It is particularly useful for giving 
the national variants between English and 
American usage, and it only seriously be- 
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| Just Published 


| The Focal 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The only universal work of 
reference in the world 

on the technology and business, 
practice and industry, 

art and history 

of photography. 


2,000 articles by 200 authorities from 23 


countries. 1,468 pages, 1,500 diagrams, 385 
photographs. 


9}° x 67", bound in buckram £5 5. 0. net 


Detailed prospectus from the publishers 


FOCAL PRESS LTD. 


31, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
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DITION « SECOND EDITION * SECOND EDITION - SEC 
The second edition of this encyclo- 
paedia of superlatives, much en- 


larged and brought up-to-date, is 
now available at your Bookseller. 


| ¢€ECOND EDITION - SECOND EDITION - SECOND EDI 


trays. its origin in its phonetics ; it also gives | 


the explanation of some, though not all, of 
the groups of initials, such as Nato, by 
which national and international organisa- 
tions are known. All this is compassed in 
one, not unwieldy, volume. 


GUINNESS SUPERLATIVES LIMITED 


TOND EDITION « SECOND EDITION - SECOND EDITI 
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Part yet apart 





Removed from the impersonal atmosphere of the board- 
room, yet part of it, the managing director’s office has an 
individuality that is singularly impressive. It is an ideal 
combination of the practical and the personal... as 
Catesbys see it. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 


Catesbys contracts 
AND EXPORT LIMITED 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Thase items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











What Next for 


Washington, D.C. 

HE Democratic party, badly shaken by its stunning 

defeat in the presidential election but still in control 
of both Houses of Congress and with a majority of state 
governorships, is more sorely vexed by the character and 
significance of its successes than by the magnitude of its 
failure. The members of the party’s executive committee, 
who gathered this week for a two-day meeting on strategy, 
were disposed to regard Mr Eisenhower’s great triumph as 
an unnatural phenomenon, distasteful enough but not likely 
to be repeated by his Republican party. The Democratic 
victory-in Congress, however, poses hard questions of future 
pians and legislative programmes which cannot be rationa- 
lised away so easily. The Democrats’ paradoxical fate was 
vividly summed up by Mr Jacob Arvey, the party’s leader 
in Chicago, who commented: “ All this talk about a great 
victory is fine. I think we scored a great victory. I also 
think we got hit by a truck.” 

The issue confronting the Democrats is whether it would 
enhance their chances of winning the great prize of the 
Presjdency in 1960 to continue the conservative policy of 
“ moderation” which has been followed during the past 
four years by Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader 
in the Senate, and his senior congressional colleagues. There 
are many in the northern liberal wing of the party who 
believe that it would not. They point to certain grim statis- 
tics concealed behind the pleasing fagade of the Democratic 
majorities in Congress. Only eight of the forty-nine Demo- 
cratic Senators come from the heavily populated tier of 
northern states stretching from New York to Iowa. More- 
over, outside of the South and the border states, the Demo- 
crats hold only 130 seats in the House of Representatives 
compared with 193 held by the Republicans. In the opinion 
of liberal Democrats, these figures tell a story of dangerous 
weakness that must be countered by a progressive legisla- 
tive programme tailored to fit the needs of the voters in the 
cities and suburbs of the North because it is there that the 
Presidency is won or lost. 

Senator Johnson’s moderate policies are founded on two 
premises: the Democrats are partners in running the gov- 
ernment since they control Congress and should, therefore, 
place co-operation with the Administration in the national 
interest ahead of partisan militancy ; secondly, the crucial 
domestic problem of guaranteeing civil rights for Negroes 
cannot, in his view, be settled by Congress. Mr Johnson’s 
critics contend that he has shown excessive tolerance toward 
President Eisenhower and his’ Administration and that, as 
a result, political issues have been blurred and the party 


the Democrats ? 


has failed to build a record for future elections. They argue 
further, that the party is “ digging its own grave ” by evading 
the civil rights issue. | 

Last week Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and five of his 
northern colleagues proposed a 16-point legislative pro- 
gramme for the congressional session which begins in 
January. The programme covered a long list of domestic 
items such as housing legislation and tax reform, but its 
most explosive recommendation was for the repeal of Senate 
Rule XXII: this rule makes it impossible, as a practical 
matter, to cut off debate and thus enables southern members 
regularly to talk civil rights Bills to death by “ filibuster- 
ing.” A struggle over changing the rules of the Senate is 
certain to rend the party and gravely to embarrass Mr John- 
son’s plans for harmony. Indeed, merely to offer a Demo- 
cratic programme was a challenge to his leadership. When, 
after the election, Mr Johnson was asked at a press confer- 
ence whether the Democrats would present a legislative 
agenda of their own, he replied: “ No, we'll wait for the 
President. We'll support him when he’s right and oppose 
him when he’s wrong.” 


* 


Senator Humphrey’s decision to wait neither for the Presi- 
dent nor for Mr Johnson is a significant indication of the 
new mood of the northern Democrats. An agile and percep- 
tive politician, Mr Humphrey had accommodated himself 
quietly during the past four years to the prevailing mood 
of “ moderation,” much to the disappointment of his liberal 
admirers who were thereby deprived of one of their few 
skilled and articulate spokesmen in the Senate. The execu- 
tive committee this week provided limited but effective back- 
ing for Mr Humphrey’s revolt. Although the members did 
not specifically endorse his 16-point programme, they 
reaffirmed their support for the Democratic platform 
adopted at the National Convention last summer which 
contains a precise pledge to revise the Senate rules. The 
committee also authorised the appointment of an advisory 
group of seventeen party leaders to formulate Democratic 
positions on major issues, a form of assistance which Senator 
Johnson and his congressional colleagues clearly regarded 
as gratuitous and unnecessary. Finally, the committee 
declared that the Democratic majority in Congress 

not only has the power but the duty to act on its own in the 

country’s interest. We therefore hope our party will make 

Democratic initiative the order of the day so that we can 

quickly resume social progress at home and save the 

situation abroad. 
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Washington, D.C. 
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of both Houses of Congress and with a majority of state 
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significance of its successes than by the magnitude of its 
failure. The members of the party’s executive committee, 
who gathered this week for a two-day meeting on strategy, 
were disposed to regard Mr Eisenhower’s great triumph as 
an unnatural phenomenon, distasteful enough but not likely 
to be repeated by his Republican party. The Democratic 
victory-in Congress, however, poses hard questions of future 
pians and legislative programmes which cannot be rationa- 
lised away so easily. The Democrats’ paradoxical fate was 
vividly summed up by Mr Jacob Arvey, the party’s leader 
in Chicago, who commented: “ All this talk about a great 
victory is fine. I think we scored a great victory. I also 
think we got hit by a truck.” 

The issue confronting the Democrats is whether it would 
enhance their chances of winning the great prize of the 
Presjdency in 1960 to continue the conservative policy of 
“ moderation” which has been followed during the past 
four years by Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader 
in the Senate, and his senior congressional colleagues. There 
are many in the northern liberal wing of the party who 
believe that it would not. They point to certain grim statis- 
tics concealed behind the pleasing facade of the Democratic 
majorities in Congress. Only eight of the forty-nine Demo- 
cratic Senators come from the heavily populated tier of 
northern states stretching from New York to Iowa. More- 
over, outside of the South and the border states, the Demo- 
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compared with 193 held by the Republicans. In the opinion 
of liberal Democrats, these figures tell a story of dangerous 
weakness that must be countered by a progressive legisla- 
tive programme tailored to fit the needs of the voters in the 
cities and suburbs of the North because it is there that the 
Presidency is won or lost. 

Senator Johnson’s moderate policies are founded on two 
premises: the Democrats are partners in running the gov- 
ernment since they control Congress and should, therefore, 
place co-operation with the Administration in the national 
interest ahead of partisan militancy ; secondly, the crucial 
domestic problem of guaranteeing civil rights for Negroes 
cannot, in his view, be settled by Congress. Mr Johnson’s 
critics contend that he has shown excessive tolerance toward 
President Eisenhower and his’ Administration and that, as 
a result, political issues have been blurred and the party 
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has failed to build a record for future elections. They argue 
further, that the party is “ digging its own grave ” by evading 
the civil rights issue. 

Last week Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and five of his 
northern colleagues proposed a 16-point legislative pro- 
gramme for the congressional session which begins in 
January. The programme covered a long list of domestic 
items such as housing legislation and tax reform, but its 
most explosive recommendation was for the repeal of Senate 
Rule XXII: this rule makes it impossible, as a practical 
matter, to cut off debate and thus enables southern members 
regularly to talk civil rights Bills to death by “ filibuster- 
ing.” A struggle over changing the rules of the Senate is 
certain to rend the party and gravely to embarrass Mr John- 
son’s plans for harmony. Indeed, merely to offer a Demo- 
cratic programme was a challenge to his leadership. When, 
after the election, Mr Johnson was asked at a press confer- 
ence whether the Democrats would present a legislative 
agenda of their own, he replied: “No, we'll wait for the 
President. We'll support him when he’s right and oppose 
him when he’s wrong.” 
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Senator Humphrey’s decision to wait neither for the Presi- 
dent nor for Mr Johnson is a significant indication of the 
new mood of the northern Democrats. An agile and percep- 
tive politician, Mr Humphrey had accommodated himself 
quietly during the past four years to the prevailing mood 
of “ moderation,” much to the disappointment of his liberal 
admirers who were thereby deprived of one of their few 
skilled and articulate spokesmen in the Senate. The execu- 
tive committee this week provided limited but effective back- 
ing for Mr Humphrey’s revolt. Although the members did 
not specifically endorse his 16-point programme, they 
reaffirmed their support for the Democratic platform 
adopted at the National Convention last summer which 
contains a precise pledge to revise the Senate rules. The 
committee also authorised the appointment of an advisory 
group of seventeen party leaders to formulate Democratic 
positions on major issues, a form of assistance which Senator 
Johnson and his congressional colleagues clearly regarded 
as gratuitous and unnecessary. Finally, the committee 
declared that the Democratic majority in Congress 

not only has the power but the duty to act on its own in the 

country’s interest. We therefore hope our party will make 

Democratic initiative the order of the day so that we can 

quickly resume social progress at home and save the 

situation abroad. 
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The course of this incipient revolt will depend largely 
on Mr Stevenson, since the northern Democrats in Con- 
gress are much too weak in numbers and influence to 
carry the fight very far without broad support from the party 
outside of the legislative chambers. Mr Stevenson’s 
prestige is now completely eclipsed, for he polled fewer 
votes almost everywhere than did other Democratic candi- 
dates seeking lesser offices. Yet his star is not likely to 
hang low on the horizon indefinitely. Although he has no 
formal power as the party’s titular leader (this being a dusty 
and anomalous honour), and although he is no longer re- 
garded, as he was in 1952, as a possible candidate for the 
Presidency again, he remains the party’s most eloquent 
spokesman and commands a devoted and influential personal 
following. The new advisory body set up this week may 
afford him a convenient vehicle for bringing his weight to 
bear. 

His defeat shattered the uneasy agreement established 
among Democrats for the past four years. During that 
period, Mr Stevenson agreed that “ moderation is the spirit 
of the times” ; he maintained good surface relations with 
the southern leaders in Congress ; and Mr Stephen Mitchell, 
his personal choice as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, busied himself binding up the wounds of various 
disaffected southern elements who had bolted from the party 
i» 1952. Former President Truman, Governor Harriman 
of New York, and other advocates of a more radical course, 
grumbled about this strategy, but they were powerless to 
break through this concert of interests. Yet in the recent 
election, Mr Stevenson failed spectacularly to derive any 
benefits from the policy of moderation : the same southern 
states which bolted four years ago deserted him again and 
were joined by Louisiana. 

Mr Stevenson’s liberal advisers are now urging upon him 
the view that a policy designed to calm the South not only 
fails in that objective, but also handicaps the party in the 
North. If he accepts this, he may provide the present in- 
choate restiveness among northern Democrats with a per- 
sonal rallying point. which Mr Humphrey and the other 
lonely rebels in the Senate cannot supply. However, it must 
be remembered that Mr Stevenson is a shrewd and wary 
politician. He is reasonably certain to exhibit the same 
caution and subtlety in protecting what he regards as the 
long-range welfare of the party in the future as he has in 
safeguarding his own interests*in the past. In other words, 
Mr Stevenson may challenge the congressional hierarchy 
for interim leadership of the party, but he will avoid the 
role of a knight errant tilting at impossible windmills. 


Some Oil for Europe 


HE difference between the arrangements already made 

by the major American oil companies to supply extra 
oil to Europe, and what they could do, if they were given 
active encouragement by their government, is not wide 
enough to give any justification for applying the term 
“sanctions” to the American government’s studied dis- 
interest in Europe’s oil famine. Nor does it mean, as seems 
to be too commonly supposed, that no additional American 
oi! is being sent to Europe. Tankers carrying the first fruits 
of the co-operation by American companies are in fact 
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arriving in Britain this weekend. Stocks of crude oil in the 
United States, which were abnormally high when the Suez 
canal was blocked, form the first reserve from which the 
extra supplies are being brought, and a start has been made 
with drawing on shut-in capacity both in the United States 
and in Venezuela. But the minimum assistance that Europe 
must have from the United States, if consumption is not to 
fall below even 75 per cent of normal, can hardly be less 
than that envisaged by the American government when 
plans were drawn up to support a possible boycott of the 
Suez canal on the assumption that the Mediterranean pipe- 
lines would remain open. 

These plans provided for an increase of 800,000 barrels 
a day in American output of crude oil, of which 300,000 
barrels a day would make up for middle eastern supplies 
formerly imported into the United States, leaving 500,000 
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barrels a day extra for Europe, to be supplemented by any 
additional supplies obtained from Venezuela. The major 
crude oil buyers wanted production for this month raised in 
Texas by 300,000 barrels a day: but the Texas Railroad 
Commission allowed only an extra 75,000 barrels a day ; 
a similar increase has been permitted in Louisiana. Uncer- 
tain about the duration of the emergency demand, and with 
no official assurance from Washington that the additional 
output will all be sold, or even that imports of middle 
eastern oil are coming temporarily to an end, the state 
regulatory bodies are reluctant to authorise any sharp 
increase in output. The producers also prefer to wait until 
the burdensome stocks of crude oil are reduced, and the 
price begins to harden, before seeking to open up much of 
their shut-in capacity. 

The absence of a lead from the government is even 
more serious in its effects on the degree of co-ordination and 
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integration that can be achieved in purchasing oil and 
operating tankers. American companies can and are divert- 
ing tankers to the Caribbean/European run and utilising 
as best they can the tonnage they control individually. But 
although the Department of Justice has announced a half- 
hearted relaxation of the anti-trust laws to facilitate 
emergency arrangements, the oil companies are still un- 
certain whether they could with impunity exchange full 
information about their supply position, purchasing plans 
and tanker operations. In any event they have not succeeded 
in doing this, and have forgone a gain in efficiency, and 
thus in the amount of American oil that could be delivered 
to Europe, of perhaps 5 or Io per cent. 

The American government now has the opportunity of 
aiding, by assurances of the type suggested above, a co- 
operative movement of oil to European countries who are 
already co-ordinating their own activities through OEEC. 
To give aid in this manner need not imply any formal 
resurrection of the Middle East Emergency Committee 
—nor need American support for innocent bystanders in 
Europe be construed as condoning the British and French 
intervention in Egypt. 


Open Door for Hungarians 


Y a striking coincidence, the first plane load of 

| Hungarian refugees landed in the United States just in 
time for Thanksgiving Day, November 22nd, when Ameri- 
cans celebrated the successful survival of the first refugees 
to flee to North America. The Hungarians are coming in 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which provided for 
special entries in addition to the narrow and restrictive 
quotas of the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, the basic immi- 
gration law; 209,000 additional immigrants, in various 
categories, were to come in over a three-year period. The 
category which applies to the Hungarians, that for political 
refugees resident in West Germany and Austria, contained 
35,000 of these extra visas but many of them have already 
been used. 

Previously the modest intent of the Refugee Relief Act 
was seriously frustrated by its administration ; the Washing- 
ton Post called it “a compound of the kind of red-tape 
that strangles men’s hopes.” But the President has now 
given a lead to a vast wave of official and popular sentiment 
that is unravelling the red-tape at almost breakneck speed. 
The hitherto tortuous process of screening and personal 
sponsorship has been either dramatically accelerated or else 
waived. The President spoke of 5,000 Hungarians being 
admitted before the Act expires on December 31st and 
since then hopes have been expressed that room for 10,000 
will be found. 

Before the Hungarian rebellion, it had been confessed 
officially that the number of immigrants actually coming in 
under all categories of the Act would fall short of the 
number allowed by about 30,000. But now procrastination 
has given way to speed ; forty per cent of the 500 Hungarians 
arriving last week have already been found homes and jobs. 
Some of the applicants of the last few years may well be 
envying the Hungarians ; the New York Times has asked : 
“if this could be done now, why hasn’t it been done all 
along?” Certainly President Eisenhower’s hand will be 
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Strengthened when he next asks Congress to redeem his 
pledge to revise the McCarran Act drastically. The most 
stalwart opponent of such revision, the Act’s joint author, 
Representative Walter, a right-wing Democrat, after visiting 
Hungary to see that the Act was not being evaded, is now 
urging the speed-up of immigration procedures and is point- 
ing to hitherto unnoticed “ flexibility” in the Act ; he has 
generously said that he does not believe that there are 
many subversives among the refugees. 


Congress Without George 


HE man whose absence will be most noticed—and most 

regretted—when the new Congress meets next January 
will be Senator George of Georgia. Even though a 
Democrat, he was by far the most powerful and respected 
supporter of the President’s foreign policy in the past four 
years. Mr Eisenhower could also rely on his help nearly, 
although not quite, as much when it came to questions of 
taxation, a matter on which Mr George also exercised great 
influence over his fellow-members. His successor as chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee is Senator Green 
of Rhode Island, who is more vigorous and more progressive 
than is suggested by his age ; at 89, he is the oldest man 
in the Senate. He, too, is a believer in a bipartisan foreign 
policy, but under his rule the other competent Democrats 
on the committee, notably Senators Fulbright and Mansfield, 
are likely to get more chance to advance constructive alter- 
natives to the Administration’s proposals than they have had 
ix» the past. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee will have a new 
chairman as well, to succeed Mr Richards of South 
Carolina—Mr Gordon of Illinois. In both these cases, 
northerners are replacing southerners, a matter of some im- 
portance in these particular committees at a time when 
isolationism is beginning to develop, especially in economic 
directions, in the South. But a more important change, from 
the point of view of weakening the grip of the South on the 
Democratic party, is the expected replacement of the 
defeated Senator Clements of Kentucky, by Senator Mans- 
field of Montana, an energetic and respected liberal, as 
Democratic whip ; the holder of this appointment is in effect 
the deputy leader of his party in the Senate. 

Unfortunately, nothing is apparently being done about re- 
placing Senator Eastland, of Mississippi, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee ; the knowledge that, if the Democrats 
won again, this racial bigot would be responsible for dealing 
with civil rights had much to do with the Negroes’ defection 
to the Republicans in last month’s election. Mr Eastland’s 
prejudiced school of thought has been reinforced by a new- 
comer to the Senate, Mr Talmadge, of Georgia, the 
Democrat who replaces Senator George. The Republicans 
have lost a reactionary with the defeat of Senator Welker, 
but have gained one by the arrival of Senator Revercomb 
from West Virginia. The other seven newcomers to the 
Senate, whichever their party, are all active, articulate and 
able men, most of them experienced in government ; with 
the possible exception of the unpredictable Mr Lausche 
from Ohio, they are all expected to have a progressive 
approach to both domestic and foreign affairs. 
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Enforcing the Court’s Decree 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE defiance with which southern states received the 

Supreme Court’s recent decision against racial segre- 
gation in buses in Alabama has focused attention once again 
on the question of how the Court can impose its rulings 
if local authorities refuse to accept them. That the answer 
is both complicated and not very satisfactory became 
apparent in the early autumn when riots broke out in a 
number of places where racial segregation was being 
abolished in schools, in accordance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision of May, 1954. In Clinton, Tennessee, the 
State Governor sent troops to quell the disturbances ; these 
soldiers were there to enforce the order of a federal district 
court forbidding segregation in Clinton, and they have now 
been withdrawn, leaving Negro and white children in school 
together. But in the towns of Sturgis and Clay, in the 
neighbouring state of Kentucky, where the local school 
boards also tried to integrate the two races, the direct com- 
pulsion of a court decree was lacking. As a result, the 
boards gave up in the face of violence, even though here, 
too, the Governor sent troops to their aid. However, 
in Texas, where Governor Shivers refused to back up the 
Mansfield school board, which was acting under an order 
from a federal court, the board chose to obey him rather 
than the court. 

Whether these school officials in Mansfield will be held 
in contempt of court remains to be seen. In the Deep South, 
where Governors and Legislatures say that they intend to 
defy the principles laid down by the Supreme Court, 
no federal district court has yet had to meet the problem 
of enforcing its own decrees in the face of organised 
resistance by a state government. No one knows quite what 
would happen if it came to a show-down. There is little 
historical precedent to rely on, and public discussion of 
school integration tends to avoid the issue as involving 
problems too unpleasant and too distant to consider. 

In fact the procedural stages leading to a show-down are 
long and complex, and the case may be settled at 
any stage by compromise or by default. To begin 
with, court orders are binding only on the parties 
to the litigation. As the school boards of Sturgis 
and Clay discovered, the original decision of the 
United States Supreme Court applied only to the five 
boards directly involved in the particular cases then under 
consideration. In order to enforce the principle of the 
decision against another school board, even in one of the 
same five states, it would be necessary to bring another law 
suit. If the local court chose not to accept the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation that the “equal protection” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
outlawed racial segregation in schools, then the losing party 
would have to appeal, sometimes through two or more 
appellate courts, and perhaps even to the United States 
Supreme Court. Even then the case goes back to the lower 
court for the terms of compliance to be fixed according to 
the standard of “all deliberate speed” laid down by the 
Supreme Court. 

Even when a local court has issued a decree requiring a 
school board to take definite steps towards integration, 
within a specified time period, such a decree is not self- 
enforcing. The ordinary way of compelling compliance 
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with a court order is a contempt proceeding. This is a 
separate stage in the process of litigation, and requires a 
separate hearing. The court may impose a fine on the 
defendants, payable either conditionally, if they fail to 
comply with the original decree, or absolutely. The court 
may also require its marshal to take the defendants into 
custody, again either as a condition of compliance, or simply 
as punishment for non-compliance. But courts are reluc- 
tant to hold state officials in contempt, and they will be 
strongly influenced by arguments that law and order could 
not have been maintained if compliance with the court’s 
decree had not been postponed ; this was the contention 
in Mansfield, Texas. 


* 


Even a contempt order has no special magic of its own. 
Where a court has the backing of state authority, it can 
rely on the police powers of the state to enforce its orders. 
State Governors can and have called out the state militia 
and, in exceptional circumstances, have even sought and 
obtained the help of federal troops to stand behind the 
court’s marshal. But where a federal court attempts to 
enforce its decree in defiance of state authority, it faces 
extraordinary difficulties. Federal courts are at best half- 
strangers in their own homes. They sit to enforce the 
federal Constitution and the laws enacted by Congress, and 
to decide controversies between citizens of different states, 
where a state court might tend, in theory at least, to favour 
its own fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, federal courts have 
made their orders stick, despite organised resistance by 
state governments, and the President today has express 
statutory authority to back up court orders with force, 
either by calling out the state militia, which can be 
federalised in times of national emergency, or by employing 
the armed forces of the United States. 

One of these statutes specifically authorises the President 
to exercise these powers when conditions within a state 
result in a denial of the equal protection of the laws guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
President Roosevelt did send federal troops into Detroit, 
during the 1943 race riots, but at the specific request of the 
Governor of Michigan. Short of these drastic remedies, 
it has been argued that the Attorney-General of the United 
States has authority, without additional legislation, not only 
to enforce the very limited criminal sanctions now available 
against persons who deprive Negroes (and others) of the 
equal protection of the laws, but also to obtain decrees in 
equity, applying the principles of the school decisions in 
other specific cases. There is some disagreement within the 
Department of Justice as to whether the Attorney-General 
can act without further legislation, and there might be addi- 
tional resistance from the United States Attorneys who 
represent the federal government in their local communities, 
and who would have to undertake the actual lawsuits. 
These Attorneys from southern states have now been sum- 
moned to Washington to discuss how the latest decision 
against segregation in buses is to be carried out. 

Positive action by any branch of the federal government 
necessarily waits—like so many other things—on the leader- 
ship of the President himself. Thus far he has not exercised 
that leadership on the school issue, but has contented him- 
self with general statements urging “moderation.” It 
remains to be seen whether his resounding victory at the 
polls will give him heart to take Positive steps to achieve 
equal rights for coloured citizens. 
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Classified Results 


A HARDY annual of Washington politics is the struggle 
for clarification and limitation of “ classified” infor- 
mation, The deliberate leakage of confidential matters has 
gradually become an habitual technique of inter-departmental 
warfare, without which the great syndicated newspaper 
columnists would be mere astrologers. The main offenders, 
both as regards unjustifiable restrictions on information 
of public interest and as regards spreading secret informa- 
tion for the sake of stealing a march on governmental rivals, 
have been the service departments. The Department of 
Defence this year chose self-criticism as the best form of 
counter-attack ; it set up a group of high-ranking retired 
officers to enquire into the reasons for “ unauthorised 
disclosures of classified information.” 

The committee has found that the heart of the problem 
is inflation, that military men use “ secret” and “ confi- 
dential”. rubber-stamps far too readily ; it recommends 
steps to curtail “ over-classification”” of documents so as 
to keep press and public better informed and to help pro- 
tect real secrets. The committee urges that inter-service 
courts of enquiry be created to track down and to punish 
severely the guilty in any particular service. The report, 
indeed, seems more precise about discipline than about 
“ declassification.” One of the biggest difficulties has been 
that “national security” classifications have protected 
purely administrative policies from premature divulgement. 
The report recommends more frequent resort to a “ For 
Official Use Only” markings upon papers that do not 
involve national security. 

The Secretary of Defence has expressed serious reserva- 
tions about one aspect of the report—a proposal to summon 
journalists before “ grand juries” to be questioned about 
the source of any leak which “ obviously gravely damages 
the security of the Nation.” He thus blunted some of the 
blows of the House of Representatives’ subcommittee on 
government information, which has been holding highly 
critical hearings on the Defence Department’s restrictive 
policies. It has, however, taken up the cudgels very 
effectively on behalf of the scientists who are still worried 
that needless security restrictions are seriously hampering 
their research. The committee has now cancelled its hear- 
ings until January, claiming a lack of co-operation from 
defence officials—though it may be that the official report 
has spiked its guns, or at least gained time in which to 
demonstrate reform. 


More for the Railways 


| Se is now virtually certain that the three-year contract 

concluded a month ago between the American railway 
companies and their 728,000 employees who are not 
directly engaged in operating trains will be accepted, with- 
out any substantial modifications, by the four unions to 
which the footplate men and other train crews belong. The 
agreement, which provides for a total increase of 264 cents 
an hour in wages and other benefits over the three-year 
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period, has already been accepted by the powerful Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. As part of 
the price of securing their agreement, the railway companies 
have had to abandon once again their forlorn attempt to 
remove the redundant firemen from the footplates of diesel 
locomotives. 

Without waiting for the loose ends of the wage contract 
to be tied up, all the railways have already petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to pass 
on increased wage and material costs by increasing freight 
rates by an “emergency 7 per cent.” Of greater interest 
is the application by the railway companies in the east and 
west of the United States—although not in the south— 
for a separate 15 per cent. increase in freight rates. This, 
in the opinion of the railways, although apparently not of 
the ICC, should be considered an addition to the 7 per cent 
demand, making a 22 per cent increase in all. While rising 
labour, steel and other material costs can be used to justify 
a 7 per cent increase, the additional 15 per cent can be 
vindicated only by the need of the railways for additional 
profits to plough back into large purchases of new loco- 
motives and rolling stock and into other capital expenditure. 

At the same time, the eastern railways have pending 
before the ICC a request for an increase of 5 per cent: in 
“coach” or third-class passenger fares and a spectacular 
increase of 45 per cent in first-class fares. This has been 
interpreted as a barely disguised move by the eastern 
railways to divest themselves completely of their unprofitable 
luxury operations, and their competitors in the west, who do 
not agree with that policy, have submitted a separate request 
for an increase of only § per cent in first-class fares in an 
attempt to put a spoke in the eastern railways’ wheels. 
Hearings on the emergency increase are going on at present, 
but the larger questions, and the crucial argument about the 
allocation of overhead costs between passenger and freight 
services, may be dealt with in greater detail in the full-dress 
hearings on the application for the 1§ per cent increase in 
freights, which are to be held in February and March of 
next year. The outcome of the later hearings may do much 
to settle the future pattern of growth of the entire transport 
industry in the United States. 


Louisiana Against Long 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW ORLEANS 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S most unexpected success 

on November 6th was in Louisiana, which gave a 
majority to a Republican candidate for the first time since 
1876. Mr Stevenson’s narrow victory in the state in 1952 
came from the Negro voters, who provided him with his 
only solid block of support there ; this-year they turned 
against him, expressing dissatisfaction with Louisiana’s 
Democratic Senators and Governor for “ not doing anything 
for us” and for “ not speaking up on the segregation issue.” 
Other people in the state voted for Mr Eisenhower out of 
gratitude for the prosperity they had enjoyed during the 
past four years, when an Eisenhower Democrat, Mr Kennon, 
had been Governor, and in protest against the threat to 
that prosperity from the present Governor, Mr Earl Long, 
a Stevenson Democrat. He had put on the ballot a series 
of constitutional amendments which, if approved, could 
hardly have failed to check the recent vigorous industrial 
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expansion in the state. The press and public opinion, in 
the business community, at least, were massed against 
Governor Long, and his fight for the survival of his pro- 
gramme quite overshadowed the presidential contest. 
There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that Louisiana 
has been permanently converted to Republicanism. The 
state sent a Democratic Senator, Governor Long’s nephew, 
back to Washington unopposed even as it turned to Mr 
Eisenhower. Louisiana’s verdict this year was partly an 
endorsement of the President’s non-partisan popularity and 
even more a reaction against Mr Long’s attempt to start 


- the state off on another hayride which might have made 


the era of his notorious brother, Huey Long, seem like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

The voters rejected overwhelmingly Governor Long’s 
proposed amendments to the constitution—already the 
longest and most complicated of any state in the union. 
They would have opened the way for punitive taxation 
of such vital resources as timber, sulphur and -natural gas 
and would have enabled the Governor to fill with his 
supporters various public commissions dealing with such 
matters as wild life, fisheries and social welfare. The most 
important amendment would have made it possible to repeal 
the constitutional provision that two-thirds of the members 
of the State Legislature must approve bills increasing taxa- 
tion ; a simple majority would have been substituted. It 
is this provision which brought defeat after defeat to the 
Governor, within six months after he had been elected 
with a stunning majority, in a legislature which was swept 
into office on his coat-tails and filled with his hand-picked 
supporters. The voters of Louisiana have now finally 
thwarted his hopes of turning the state into his own happy 
hunting-ground. 

Yet only last January those voters sent Mr Long back 
to office for the third time—the law did not allow him to 
succeed himself, so he could not run in 1952. After a 
campaign loaded with personal vilification of his political 
foes he rode into office on what he interpreted as a “ mandate 
from the people.” Casual observers might well have thought 
that he truly had such a mandate, for with all its zesty 
love of the rough and tumble of old time politics 
Louisiana is not sophisticated in the modern arts of govern- 
ment. Since the heyday of Huey Long, whose creed that 
“every man’s a king” won him election both as Governor 
and as United States Senator, the rural voters and those 
voters in the cities who hope for rewards from political 
patronage have unfailingly given the Long political dynasty 
a free hand in their state. 


* 


Much of this has been based upon the shrewd tech- 
niques employed by every member of the family who seeks 
office in Louisiana. The southern part of the state is pre- 
dominantly French Catholic in history and mood, and gay 
New Orleans has always reflected the volatile Gallic attitude 
of the region. Today a modern, bustling seaport and 
industrial city, it still recalls with pleasure the lusty old 
days when sleek gamblers plied the river boats and quad- 
roon belles displayed their charms in the shadow of St Louis 
Cathedral. Upstate Louisiana, a lush and verdant land, 
is largely peopled by the conservative’ descendants of 
Scotch-Irish pioneers. They are chapel-going farmers and 
small businessmen who look upon the legendary licence of 
South Louisiana with the moral suspicion that every country- 
man directs upon his city cousin. Mr Earl Long, with his 
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neck as red as any dirt farmer and his voice as raucous as 
the turkeys he raises on his farm in northern Louisiana, 
is, perhaps, the epitome of these people. But he is more 
than that. He is a throwback to the brawling backwoods 
politicians of frontier America a century ago, dependent 


on the ruthless personal approach to political power. 


Governor Long was elected on a platform which promised 
higher wages for teachers, higher old age pensions and many 
other benefits for the “common man,” all coupled with 
constantly reiterated pledges of no increase in taxes. Thus 
the voters caught in the spell of his oratory had brilliant 
visions of a Utopia where no one had to pick up the bill. 
Then came the inauguration and Louisiana awoke next 
morning to find new tax after new tax in the Governor’s 
legislative programme. He wanted a tax on the state’s vital 
sulphur industry of almost 200 per cent over the present 
schedule and taxes on timber, natural gas and other 
resources were all to go up. Mr Long also intended to 
emasculate the state’s voting machine law which guarantees 
a fairly honest count at the polls. Lastly he tried to boost 
taxes at the Fair Grounds, New Orleans’ historic and 
beloved racecourse. 

This shock treatment stunned the state. Farmers and 
merchants, industrialists and small businessmen set up a wail 
and the board of directors of Fair Grounds announced they 
would close the racecourse rather than pay tribute. But 
Mr Long, blustering through the state house, summoning 
party henchmen and roaring defiance at all who opposed 
him, with his vision clouded by his “ mandate,” could not 
or would not heed the cries of anguish. Meanwhile, legis- 
lators hurried home over weekends to consult with their 
constituents and returned to the state capital at Baton Rouge 
with grim faces, for throughout the state the voters made 
it clear that the Governor’s “ pie in the sky” offers were 
not to be paid for with new taxes. None of Mr Long’s 
bills was overwhelmingly defeated, but none obtained the 
necessary majority. 

Yet even the recent endorsement of the state legislators’ 
action by the voters as a whole has not buried “ Ole Earl.” 
Governor Long has over three more years in office and his 
personal grudge against the timber and sulphur industries 
will probably spur him to further attacks on these two main 
targets. But the industrial planners feel that his decisive 
defeat in his attempt to gain one-man control of the state 
and its various governmental boards will force him to 
abandon the tax programme which threatened the state’s 
industrial expansion. And even if he varies his schemes, 
it is now extremely doubtful whether he can ever line up 
enough legislative strength to put them through in any form. 
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‘ . . 
I hear,’ said Owl to Town Mouse, ‘that you are being 
obstinate about the British farmer. Perhaps you would like to come out into the open so that 


I may present my case. I have it at my talon tips.’ 


BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 


UU stand fast 


‘Because,’ said he, ‘I fear your case will be quite 
annihilating !’ 

OWL (domineering) ‘Hold your ground then, but 
listen! The British farmer, as you have been 
told repeatedly, does a very good job for a 
modest reward. He is hard working, highly 
skilled and most productive—more than half 
our food is now home-grown. Js this clear?’ 
The answer was a gentle snore. Town Mouse, 
overcome by logic had found the only answer. 
This provoked a hoot of wrath. 

owt (in a feathered frenzy) ‘WAKE UP AND LISTEN.’ 
Town Mouse did so. ‘I will go on. The British 
farmer has doubled production since 1939, 





although the average size of a British farm is 
only 80 acres. And from this small acreage he 
usually earns only {10-12 a week—it he 
works at least a twelve-hour day seven days a 
week. Now—have you got that?’ 


NL 


Z—- But Town Mouse had slipped away. 
= In the face of both fact and threat he 
found his resistance going. If he had not left 
Owl to hoot on alone it is almost certain he 
would have been forced to admit that the 
British farmer, in return for only a fair living, 
does us really proud. 


= *% * 
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IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 
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expansion in the state. The press and public opinion, in 
the business community, at least, were massed against 
Governor Long, and his fight for the survival of his pro- 
gramme quite overshadowed the presidential contest. 

There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that Louisiana 
has been permanently converted to Republicanism. The 
state sent a Democratic Senator, Governor Long’s nephew, 
back to Washington unopposed even as it turned to Mr 
Eisenhower. Louisiana’s verdict this year was partly an 
endorsement of the President’s non-partisan popularity and 
even more a reaction against Mr Long’s attempt to start 
the state off on another hayride which might have made 
the era of his notorious brother, Huey Long, seem like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

The voters rejected overwhelmingly Governor Long’s 
proposed amendments to the constitution—already the 
longest and most complicated of any state in the union. 
They would have opened the way for punitive taxation 
of such vital resources as timber, sulphur and -natural gas 
and would have enabled the Governor to fill with his 
supporters various public commissions dealing with such 
matters as wild life, fisheries and social welfare. The most 
important amendment would have made it possible to repeal 
the constitutional provision that two-thirds of the members 
of the State Legislature must approve bills increasing taxa- 
tion ; a simple majority would have been substituted. It 
is this provision which brought defeat after defeat to the 
Governor, within six months after he had been elected 
with a stunning majority, in a legislature which was swept 
into office on his coat-tails and filled with his hand-picked 
supporters. The voters of Louisiana have now finally 
thwarted his hopes of turning the state into his own happy 
hunting-ground. 

Yet only last January those voters sent Mr Long back 
to office for the third time—the law did not allow him to 
succeed himself, so he could not run in 1952. After a 
campaign loaded with personal vilification of his political 
foes he rode into office on what he interpreted as a “ mandate 
from the people.” Casual observers might well have thought 
that he truly had such a mandate, for with all its zesty 
love of the rough and tumble of old time politics 
Louisiana is not sophisticated in the modern arts of govern- 
ment. Since the heyday of Huey Long, whose creed that 
“every man’s a king” won him election both as Governor 
and as United States Senator, the rural voters and those 
voters in the cities who hope for rewards from political 
patronage have unfailingly given the Long political dynasty 
a free hand in their state. 
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Much of this has been based upon the shrewd tech- 
niques employed by every member of the family who seeks 
office in Louisiana. The southern part of the state is pre- 
dominantly French Catholic in history and mood, and gay 
New Orleans has always reflected the volatile Gallic attitude 
of the region. Today a modern, bustling seaport and 
industrial city, it still recalls with pleasure the lusty old 
days when sleek gamblers plied the river boats and quad- 
roon belles displayed their charms in the shadow of St Louis 
Cathedral. Upstate Louisiana, a lush and verdant land, 
is largely peopled by the conservative’ descendants of 
Scotch-Irish pioneers. They are chapel-going farmers and 
small businessmen who look upon the legendary licence of 
South Louisiana with the moral suspicion that every country- 
man directs upon his city cousin. Mr Earl Long, with his 
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neck as red as any dirt farmer and his voice as raucous as 
the turkeys he raises on his farm in northern Louisiana, 
is, perhaps, the epitome of these people. But he is more 
than that. He is a throwback to the brawling backwoods 
politicians of frontier America a century ago, dependent 


on the ruthless personal approach to political power. 


Governor Long was elected on a platform which promised 
higher wages for teachers, higher old age pensions and many 
other benefits for the “common man,” all coupled with 
constantly reiterated pledges of no increase in taxes. Thus 
the voters caught in the spell of his oratory had brilliant 
visions of a Utopia where no one had to pick up the bill. 
Then came the inauguration and Louisiana awoke next 
morning to find new tax after new tax in the Governor’s 
legislative programme. He wanted a tax on the state’s vital 
sulphur industry of almost 200 per cent over the present 
schedule and taxes on timber, natural gas and other 
resources were all to go up. Mr Long also intended to 
emasculate the state’s voting machine law which guarantees 
a fairly honest count at the polls. Lastly he tried to boost 
taxes at the Fair Grounds, New Orleans’ historic and 
beloved racecourse. 

This shock treatment stunned the state. Farmers and 
merchants, industrialists and small businessmen set up a wail 
and the board of directors of Fair Grounds announced they 
would close the racecourse rather than pay tribute. But 
Mr Long, blustering through the state house, summoning 
party henchmen and roaring defiance at all who opposed 
him, with his vision clouded by his “ mandate,” could not 
or would not heed the cries of anguish. Meanwhile, legis- 
lators hurried home over weekends to consult with their 
constituents and returned to the state capital at Baton Rouge 
with grim faces, for throughout the state the voters made 
it clear that the Governor’s “ pie in the sky” offers were 
not to be paid for with new taxes. None of Mr Long’s 
bills was overwhelmingly defeated, but none obtained the 
necessary majority. 

Yet even the recent endorsement of the state legislators’ 
action by the voters as a whole has not buried “ Ole Earl.” 
Governor Long has over three more years in office and his 
personal grudge against the timber and sulphur industries 
will probably spur him to further attacks on these two main 
targets. But the industrial planners feel that his decisive 
defeat in his attempt to gain one-man control of the state 
and its various governmental boards will force him to 
abandon the tax programme which threatened the state’s 
industrial expansion. And even if he varies his schemes, 
it is now extremely doubtful whether he can ever line up 
enough legislative strength to put them through in any form. 
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‘ > . ° 
I hear,’ said Owl to Town Mouse, ‘that you are being 
obstinate about the British farmer. Perhaps you would like to come out into the open so that 


I may present my case. I have it at my talon tips.’ 


BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 


UU stand fast 


‘Because,’ said he, ‘I fear your case will be quite although the average size of a British farm is 
annihilating!’ only 80 acres. And from this small acreage he 

OWL (domineering) ‘Hold your ground then, but usually earns only {10-12 a week—if he 
listen! The British farmer, as you have been works at least a twelve-hour day seven days a 
told repeatedly, does a very good job for a week. Now—have you got that?’ 


modest reward. He is hard working, highly 
skilled and most productive—more than half 
our food is now home-grown. Js this clear?’ 
The answer was a gentle snore. Town Mouse, 
overcome by logic had found the only answer. 
This provoked a hoot of wrath. 

OWL (in a feathered frenzy) ‘WAKE UP AND LISTEN.’ 
Town Mouse did so. ‘I will go on. The British 
farmer has doubled production since 1939, 


* *% * 
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Za But Town Mouse had slipped away. 
—S In the face of both fact a threat he 
found his resistance going. If he had not left 
Owl to hoot on alone it is almost certain he 
would have been forced to admit that the 
British farmer, in return for only a fair living, 
does us really proud. 
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East today seen by our correspondents 





The World Overseas 


The first five despatches this week depict aspects of the Middle 








The Syrian Vacuum 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


ESPITE the alarums of the past week the Syrian 
government, an uneasy coalition of left and right, is 
still in the saddle. Excitement began when Damascus radio 
announced the finding of a cache of arms in the Jebel Druze 
and flatly accused the Iraq government of complicity. Since 
the announcement was delayed for more than a week after 
the discovery of the arms, it was clearly designed for 
political effect. A “stab in the back” twist was imparted 
to it by saying that it had been found “ just as Syria was 
going to the aid of Egypt.” The Iraq government indig- 
nantly rebutted#he charge, so we are left with the allegation 
and the denial. The known facts are that a Druze deputy 
in a notoriously unstable province was caught distributing 
arms to his friends and is now in custody. 

Yet the situation in Syria is slipping. The Syrians have 
been growing increasingly anti-western for a long time, 
and the tendency was immensely accelerated by the Suez 
crisis, and particularly by the invasion of Egypt. In the 
week following the latter, there was a panic flight of Druze 
and Alawite notables into the Lebanon, where they are said 
to be under guard to prevent kidnapping. The reason for 
their flight was the spate of rumours of Soviet intervention 
on a large scale, and the obviously increasing dominance of 
the left-wing elements in the government, in the adminis- 
tration, and in the army. What the minority leaders feared 
was a systematic, communist-directed, outbreak of 
nationalism. 

There is no doubt that the Syrian left, and notably the 
Baath Socialists and the Communists, hope to exploit the 
current wave of xenophobia to consolidate their hold. 
Emerging from the ruck of Baath and near-communist 
army leaders is Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj, head of the 
Army deuxiéme bureau. He is about as near to com- 
munism as one can be without actually carrying a party 
card, and a close associate of Khalid Bikdash, the ablest 
of Arab Communists. He has been largely instrumental in 
putting pro-Soviet sympathisers into the army staff and 
into the mechanised columns, which have always played a 
decisive part in military coups in Syria. His hand has been 
immensely strengthened by the Anglo-French action in 
Egypt and he is helped by a rabble-rousing ally in Britain’s 
old enemy, the ex-Grand Mufti, preaching against the west 
in the Umayyad Mosque. The politicians in this camp 
appear, however, to be in some doubt whether the moment 
has come to strike. Anyway it is improbable that the 
Baath Socialists are prepared to take over the whole govern- 
ment themselves. They are well organised—by Arab 


standards—as a political party ; they have an able leader, 
Akram Haurani ; yet their hold on the army is incomplete 
and they lack the mass support to enable them to govern 
alone even with Communist backing. They still need allies 
and, above all, a prime minister with real popular appeal. 

It is in this context that the name of Khalid el Azm has 
been mentioned as the likeliest successor to the present 
prime minister, Sabry Assaly. Khalid el Azm qualifies 
reasonably well as an elder statesman, though he was born 
as late as 1900 ; he is a wealthy member of an old Damas- 
cus family ; he was foreign minister as early as 1939 and 
has been prime minister three times, and is accustomed to 
being called in to keep the boat from rocking at moments 
of crisis. More important still, he headed the poll in the 
Damascus district in the 1954 elections, largely on account 
of his personal appeal to the masses. For the past few years 
h:: has been drifting towards the left at the head of a group 
of independents and has co-operated loosely with the Baath 
socialists. His seniority and popular appeal and his present 
political outlook would fit him to be the head of a cabinet 
the real power behind which would be the Baath socialists 
in alliance with the Communists. It would remain to be 
seen whether he would be able to check the wish of Colonel 
Sarraj and his friends to replace links with the west by links 
with the Soviet Union and China. 

Now that British influence in the area has vanished, the 
only hope of checking this trend comes from America, and 
the continuing silence from that quarter fills pro-western 
Syrians with alarm. The statement made by Mr Eisen- 
hower before his election was received throughout the Arab 
world with almost incredulous relief and satisfaction, and 
it was widely assumed that he would act immediately after 
his election. The result has been a disappointment, as deep 
as the previous hopes were high. More sophisticated people 
realise, of course, that considerable American pressure is 
being put on Britain, France and Israel behind the scenes. 
But that is not enough for the unsophisticated. America 
must not only act, but must be seen to act. Otherwise, the 
Arabs will merely assume—indeed, are beginning already 
to assume—that Mr Eisenhower is hiding behind Mr Ham- 
marskjéld, out of lurking sympathy for Britain, France and 
Israel. 

It is the internal political trend in Syria, rather than the 
arrival of Soviet arms, that is the immediate danger. The 
arms situation needs to be looked at in a perspective which 
too few people vouchsafe to it. Whatever is coming in, the 
Syrians are even less able to use the material than the 
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Egyptians were, and their training in its use and maintenance 
will take years. It is impossible to check what is arriving ; 
guesses differ widely. But what stands to reason is that 
unless the Russians want to use the goods themselves (which 
they did not do in Egypt, or the collapse on the first two 
days of the Israel attack must have been less complete) they 
are unlikely to hand out large quantities of arms to an even 
less efficient but equally over-confident army. To do so 
would be to run the risk of watching Syria surrender another 
huge consignment to better-led soldiers (Israelis, for 
example, or Turks). What seems likeliest is that the 
Russians will supply just enough to keep Colonel Sarraj 
and his political friends in the local lead. Part of the pro- 
gramme will be to rock the government of Iraq by creating 
instability along the major Iraqi line of oil export. The 
consolidation of the left-wing grip on Syria would leave the 
country at the mercy of Soviet exploitation long after the 
dust had settled at Suez, Sinai and Gaza. 


Three Men in Gaza 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


URING its years of Egyptian control Gaza was notale 
for a manner of muffled anonymity. Nobody in par- 
ticular seemed to be running the place. The Egyptians used 
to emphasise that it was not part of Egypt at all ; passports 
were issued by the All-Palestine Government, sitting 
nebulously and distantly in Cairo; the Egyptian army 
seemed to be in a constant condition of being posted some- 
where else ; and the refugees in their camps, though they 
largely set the tone of Gaza, formed a vast amorphous mass 
from which few faces and fewer names stood out. The 
place felt purposeless, vulnerable and leaderless ; like some 
huge over-ripe maggot-ridden apple, only waiting for a wind. 
The wind has come with a vengeance, and the impressions 
one takes away from Israeli-occupied Gaza are of forceful 
momentum, determination bordering upon amorality, and a 
clash of memorable personalities. Three men in particular 
stand out. An Israeli military governor is in control. A 
Scottish official of the United Nations Works and Relief 
Agency looks after the refugees. An American leads 
the little corps of United Nations truce observers which 
remains forlornly in Gaza, stranded by the tide of events. 
All three play their parts convincingly. 

Take the Israeli first. Colonel Chaim Gaon is a young, 
quick and very self-assured soldier who has a captured 
Egyptian tommy-gun hanging on the wall of his office. He 
talks well and rather embarrassingly freely, and the bosomy 
girl orderlies who move in and out of his office seem to 
regard him with favour. If Colonel Gaon has any profound 
sense of right and wrong in international relationships, he 
does not parade it; his attitude to his task is frankly 
governed by the needs of the State of Israel. 

He is, for example, adamant that Israel must retain control 
of the Gaza strip. Government officials in Jerusalem may 
talk of relinquishing it ; but Colonel Gaon is the man on the 
spot, and he says without pretence that neither the return 
of the Egyptians to Gaza nor a United Nations administra- 
tion would give Israel the security it imperatively needs: 
indeed, it would be a very good thing if Israel’s frontier 
ran even farther to the south, so as to exclude from Egyptian 
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sovereignty other centres of population (and possible 
fedayeen bases) along the Sinai coast. 

In the meantime, Colonel Gaon works skilfully and overtly 
to integrate Gaza with Israel. He has sponsored a local city 
council under an Arab mayor. He has seen to it that Israeli 
currency is circulating, Israeli stamps are on sale, Israeli 
government departments are functioning. The railway from 
the north runs into Gaza again for the first time since 1948. 
Subversive elements are being suppressed. Everything is 
being done to return Gaza to a state of normality which will 
be indelibly marked with the stamp of Israel. 

Against this hard political background Mr Jamieson, the 
Scotsman, conducts an exercise in practical humanity. Real- 
politik is totally alien to him, and he is concerned only with 
the welfare of the 250,000 refugees still festering menacingly 
in the camps around Gaza. He is the man of down-to-earth 
commonsense, unflustered among the passions and rivalries ; 
and it is entirely owing to him and his helpers that the 
refugees have once again escaped starvation. 

The passions impeded him, none the less. The Israelis, 
though they realise that the work of UNRWA is essential 
to them, have not been invariably helpful. They have 
(for example) raised difficulties of finance, and their manners, 
though not deliberately cruel, have so frightened some of 
the refugees that in one camp riot, according to Mr Jamieson, 
at least §o Arabs were killed. The refugees themselves took 
the opportunity of the emergency to do some looting. The 
Lebanese government refused to allow supplies to be trans- 
ferred from UNRWA stocks in Beirut, on the ground that 
they would be helping the Israelis. When the fighting began 
most of the UNRWA officials were withdrawn, and for a 
few days the threat of anarchy hung over the refugee camps. 


Mr. Jamieson’s Triumph 


It was a situation to strain the serenity of a saint, but 
Mr Jamieson, a Glasgow man, looked it in the eye and 
mastered it. He and Colonel Gaon make a formidable pair 
of negotiators, but he has succeeded in extracting from the 
Israelis most of the concessions accorded UNRWA by the 
Egyptians. Supplies destined for the Lebanon have been 
diverted to Haifa and brought to Gaza by rail. The 
enormous mechanism of distribution,-which threatened to 
disintegrate, has been restored. This is a triumph for an 
undeservedly little-known agency of the United Nations. 

As the policeman of the Middle East, though, as against 
the philanthropist, the United Nations has yet to be proved ; 
and Gaza well illustrates its past impotence to deter any 
resolute and confident transgressor. Colonel Bayard is a 
personable, friendly, uncomplicated officer of the United 
States Marines who leads the United Nations truce 
observers in Gaza. He has been swept aside by the force of 
events like a curate opposing a bank robbery. He represents 
international order, in the abstract: and alas, abstract it 
remains. 

When the Israelis took Gaza they declared flatly that the 
armistice with Egypt was no longer valid and that the 
United Natiens’ observers therefore no longer had a func- 
tion to perform. On the pretext of safeguarding military 
security Colonel Gaon seized the UN radio transmitter (it 
has since been returned) and virtually confined the truce 
observers to their compound. Their bright white jeeps stand 
idly ir a car park, and if you visit the compound the officer 


on duty will greet you with an air of helpless or even cynical 
resignation. 
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For the Israelis have never had much respect for General 
Burns’s representatives, and they have even less now. 
Colonel Bayard is therefore both a sad and a disturbing 
figure. He sits in his bungalow in his immaculate uniform, 
the ribbons and the parachute on his chest bearing witness 
to his prowess, and he talks of the events that have over- 
come Gaza rather as a loyal spaniel might describe an inex- 
plicable beating. He stands, proudly and patently, for fair 
play, for honest dealings, for all the plain old-fashioned 
virtues ; and when you mention Colonel Gaon to him a 
pained and puzzled expression enters his eyes. 

So these three men of Gaza stand in improbable juxtapo- 
sition: Realpolitik, common-sense, idealism: which of them, 
one wonders, will come out on top ? Or will the old hope- 
less anonymity return to Gaza, as the Middle East slips back, 
with grumblings and reproaches, into its customary cloaca ? 


Exodus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CAIRO 


LL that is left of a century of Britain in Egypt are 
people with nothing to do but scramble to get out. 
The retired official has left behind in his empty house the 
intangible asset of his years of service. Victoria Colleges, 
the English School at Heliopolis, all those British schools 
which fed British manners and customs into the turgid 
stream of Islam and egyptianism are empty or, perhaps, 
serving temporarily as prisons for British people in course 
of being expelled. Those accountancy firms which laid the 
foundations of sound actuarial practice are emptied of their 
severe practitioners and the doctors and surgeons who 
brought British family practice into the more mercenary 
field of Egyptian medicine have departed. Shops, ware- 
houses, factories which long years of effort created and 
sustained through troubled years are closed or now run by 
other than British. British holdings in Egyptian firms are 
being marketed to Egyptian businessmen or banks. Barclays 
Bank, Shell Company, Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Eastern 
Tobacco Company, the Ottoman Bank are sequestrated and 
run by Egyptian officials. Nothing at this moment is left 
for Britain or for France. 

What the current loss to Britain amounts to depends on 
the calculation of capital or market value, but rough com- 
putations put the total for France and Britain at £400 
million. Of this, Britain’s share is possibly less than half, 
but Britain has, in addition, lost the contents of the Canal 
Zone base, which have been estimated at {£60 million. 
When the “ police action” or, as the Egyptians prefer to 
call it, “ the act of war,” has been liquidated by the with- 
drawal of British and French troops, it may be possible to 
recover some of these assets ; but not all can or will be 
recovered in the final bargaining which, on the Egyptian 
side, will take account of the damage done to Egypt by 
bombing and invasion. The residual {100 million of 
blocked sterling in Britain, most valuable to Egypt as a 
further five-year contribution to its unbalanced foreign trade 
position, is a heavy counter in the coming poker game. 
Egypt, it should be remembered, is being forced to run 
down its non-sterling assets in order to meet its obligations 
from day to day. These blocked sterling balances will be 
the only large foreign exchange assets remaining. The 
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tighter Egypt’s position, the more important they will 
become. At the same time they would not be enough to 
make good the British losses. The waste of British treasure 
parallels the waste of the British men and women who 
struggled through years of political turmoil and administra- 
tive troubles to the profit not only of themselves but of 
Britain. 

All this takes no account of personal losses. Somewhere 
between 1,700 and 5,000 United Kingdom citizens (for the 
1,700 now being expelled are the hard core after many had 
voluntarily departed) seem to have lost all their possessions 
in Cairo. So far there is no certainty that the Egyptian gov- 
ernment intends to confiscate this property but, again, it is 
another item in the ultimate account and, in any case, people 
had to leave without time to provide adequate security. They 
turned the key in the door, slammed down the garage 
shutter and departed with enough luggage for an air journey. 

Some will arrive in England to be cared for by their firms 
or with funds in England to keep them in comfort. Others, 
particularly those too old to start again, will return to actual 
poverty or at least more: discomfort than their years of 
service deserve. The position of the Maltese artisan or 
labourer or petty trader may well be desperate ; they must 
number a large proportion of the 5,000 Maltese who are 
presumably to be expelled. (The 4,000 Cypriots, protected 
by being labelled en masse, however unjustly, with the Eoka 
ticket, will almost certainly be allowed to remain.) Many 
of the Maltese have lived in Egypt through generations, 
preserving their foreign citizenship in order to take advan- 
tage of the consular courts and then of the Mixed Courts. 
The Egyptians have always disliked their persistent foreign 
status, most of all when in language and manners they had 
ceased to seem foreign. Now there appears to be nothing to 
save them from indignity and indigence. British policy has 
been for them a cataclysm, an act of God as arbitrary as an 
earthquake or a cyclone. 


Effect of the Bombing 


For it is apparent, on returning to Britain, that the sense 
of the Egyptian situation has been lost in a mist of political 
debate. The Egyptians think quite simply that Britain and 
Egypt have been at war ever since the first bombs began 
to fall on the outskirts of Cairo. The bombing of the air- 
fields was donée with the utmost precision, and the bombs 
seem to have been kept very small in order to narrow the 
margin of error in aim. Civilian casualties in the Cairo 
region were remarkably few. But all this is academic to 
the average person in Cairo who heard bombs and ack-ack 
fire almost continuously for six days and nights and saw 
the clouds of black smoke rising from the outskirts of the 
city. The impact was heavier in the Port Said region where 
invasion was added to bombing. A British Minister of State 
may consider the damage there less than expected (but 
mostly in the native quarter where the population was 
densest), but there was damage and people did die. The 
Egyptian government, therefore, is inclined to think that, 
far from barbarity, it has shown some concern for civilised 
practice by keeping the foreigners safe and by not interning 
British, French and Jews at the outset. 

Perhaps the most common feeling of the average 
Egyptian whom one met before internment was that of 
bewilderment and to the end some made a distinct separa- 
tion between British people they knew and the present 
British Government. The opposition of sections of the 
British press and political parties encouraged that view. 
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Some were simply distressed and it was remarkable how 
much personal association could be retained with Egyptians 
even after the bombing started. Nevertheless, there were 
many very angry Egyptians, and the difference between the 
good treatment of one Englishman and the bad treatment of 
another was probably due to the accident of the type of 
person they met. There has been much unkindness at the 
Customs and the reports of people stripped and searched 
with the utmost indignity were as true as the good treatment 
received by others. There had been attempts at smuggling 
to justify some of the rigorous searches but not all. 

It seems clear, however, that the wholesale expulsion of 
British, French and Jews with only £20 a head is indicative 
of the increasing bitterness of the government and of Presi- 
dent Nasser himself. Wholesale internment was considered 
early last week and abandoned for the expulsion plan. Either 
plan involved great hardship and suffering for many people 
who either were friends of Egypt or at least had never sought 
to do Egypt harm. Undoubtedly, it had to be reckoned 
with as part of the price for an act of war. 


Future of the Pipelines 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


HE position of the pipelines through Syria is as confused 

as the Syrian political situation ; this is not surprising in 
view of the close link between the two problems. Matters are 
not improved by the Syrian ignorance of oil industry tech- 
niques. A curious mission of the Syrian oil expert Anwar el 
Shallal is negotiating the supply of 50,000 tons of crude oil 
from Iraq “as soon as oil begins to flow through the pipe- 
lines.” “His mission is, in fact, doubly curious since the 
amount stipulated is much less than Syria needs, and since 
the Syrian government already has an agreement with the 
Iraq Petroleum Company which would meet its require- 
ments. More significant is the statement by Mejdeddin Jabri, 
the Syrian minister of public works, that no repair of the 
pipelines will be permitted until “ the forces of aggression ” 
have left Egyptian soil. A local wag has wondered whether 
the abrogation of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty will be delayed 
on the same pretext. 

The repair of the pumping stations is inextricably bound 
up with Syria’s political future. Mejdeddin Jabri, replying 
to the British Note holding Syria responsible for the repair 
of the stations, ascribed their destruction to “ lawless 
elements ” and said Syria would repair them. But this was 
an airy statement made (it may be guessed) without first 
computing the cost. The problem is one on which all con- 
cerned, and especially IPC, may well suspend judgment. 
For all the importance of the pipelines to western Europe 
(it is perhaps untrue and politically unwise to call them a 
“vital interest”) there is little point in sinking large sums 
in elaborate installations that are liable to sudden destruc- 
tion—whether the blame in this case lies with Colonel 
Sarraj, President Nasser, or Sir Anthony Eden. It is 
believed that emergency boosting equipment might produce 
a flow of something like a third of the normal rate of 


26 million tons a year, and that might well be considered - 


a reasonable compromise arrangement pending the recon- 
sideration of the whole position in the light of Syrian 
policies. 

The repair of the stations is not the whole story. The 


¢ 
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pumping stations are lonely, desolate places, where the 
conditions of life are trying. Oil company staffs need some 
inducement to work there. If in addition to the trials of 
exile and boredom they are exposed to the hostility of the 
local population ; if they are liable to be locked up while 
their machines are blown up ; and if they are conipelled to 
suffer the unfriendly attentions of the local security forces— 
then it will be very difficult to man the pumping stations 
even if they are repaired. 


Repercussions in Cyprus 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OKA has made a supreme effort to draw attention to 
Cyprus by new bomb explosions, killings and general 
outrages. And indeed more British troops and civilians as 
well as Cypriots were killed in the first two weeks of 
November than in the whole of any previous month. Officials 
think that plans had been made for a demonstration when 
the United Nations Assembly came to discuss Cyprus, 
and were then advanced to coincide with and embarrass 
the allied use of the Cyprus base for the Suez operations ; 
these plans also took advantage of the unusual concen- 
tration of American and foreign newspapermen in the island. 
They failed of course to inconvenience the working of the 
base—and indeed Cypriot civilians worked overtime helping 
the military during the operations against Egypt. 

There is, however, no doubt that the concentration of 
military effort over the last two months on training and pre- 
parations for the invasion of Egypt drew off troops which 
had hitherto been used to hunt the terrorist groups in 
the mountains; it has also diverted more troops and police 
to guarding essential services. The government considers 
that it had almost got terrorism under control in July after 
it had had the use of the paratroopers, and again in October, 
after it had used commandos and other troops in mountain 
sweeps. But now the position is back where it was in June. 
The government does not confess to such a gloomy 
view, but it admits that the terrorists have twice been 


_ reprieved by the withdrawal of troops from offensive 


operations, and that they are now well placed to mount a 
strong campaign for several more months. This has 
happened despite rigorous controls, collective fines, constant 
searches and checks, the incarceration of fully 700 suspects, 
and pass laws and curfews for men and women of Greek 
Cypriot origin between the ages of 15 and 27. Independent 
observers believe that—as was forecast in The Economist 
on July 2nd—these operations have failed to suppress the 
terrorists, but have turned the Greek Cypriot population 
more solidly against the government than ever—and made 
it readier than ever to aid Eoka, passively or actively. The 
terrorist technique is also showing increased skill—for 
example, in the use of electrically-detonated bombs under 
roads, in trees or in booby traps. The murder of suspected 
traitors to Eoka by gunmen, of whom there are said to be 
not more than 40, continues with almost daily casualties. 

In spite of this, the government has carried out its threat 
to bring in still more repressive measures. The most impor- 
tant of these-is the imposition of the death penalty (with no 
alternative sentence allowed) for simple possession of arms 
or ammunition, as well as for acts of terrorism. New restric- 
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tions are being placed on personal liberty of movement 
which will add to the irksomeness of the curfew ; and the 
new powers over the press have produced bitter protest. 
There seems little more short of martial law the govern- 
ment can do. Now that the fighting at Suez is over, con- 
siderable hopes are placed ori the renewed availability of 
troops to attack the mountain gangs, which have already 
been reduced from fourteen to about eight. The official 
view is that a brigade trained in these duties (which, how- 
ever, takes two to three months) would before long restore 
the July position and go on to suppress the gangs entirely. 
This would not end terrorism in the towns, but officials 
say that whenever the gangs are suppressed in the country 
districts, the Cypriots become far more friendly and co- 
operative ; indeed, they almost revert to the carefree con- 
dition that was normal before the Eoka campaign, while 
the flow of information recommences. Military opinion 
favours the prosecution of this campaign ro show that the 
base can be cleaned up, but other voices in the administra- 
tion urge that this is, at best, only the first stage in regaining 
Cypriot co-operation. 

Official opinion in ‘the island assumes—against the 
opposite conclusion of other observers—that the Suez 
operation has demonstrated the strategic importance of 
Cyprus and the need for British sovereignty over it. Indeed, 
the Cyprus government even seems to think that this 
should now have become obvious to both the Turkish and 
Greek governments, as well as to the Cypriots themselves. 
The result seems to be, if anything, less disposition on the 
official side to make concessions. On the contrary, for 
the sake of the west’s weakened security in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the government here is prepared to rule 
with a firm hand for a further considerable period, 
notwithstanding the cost and casualties, arguing that these 


might be far greater in the long run if the base was cast 
away. 


Ideas for the Future 


The deadlock is thus still apparently unbroken, but it is 
possible to detect two new lines of thought in official and 
unofficial circles here, though these are as yet the merest 
hints of the direction in which ‘ideas are moving. One 
school is thinking that while it is impossible to “ negotiate ” 
with Makarios, as Mr Lennox Boyd and the Governor 
frequently insist, it might be possible to arrange for the 
exiled Ethnarch to “look at ” the Radcliffe constitution when 
it is ready ; it is hinted that it will be a very liberal one, 
comparable to that offered to Singapore. If he did this his 
exile might be modified or transmuted. The other idea is 
that if no détente follows the publication of the Radcliffe 
constitution, Britain may be driven to consider an ultimate 
partition of the island between the communities, with 
reserved enclaves for naval and air facilities—assuming that 
the chiefs of staff would accept such a change. 


Meanwhile, however, time is getting short if Cypriots 
and Britons are ever to be reconciled. As an anglophile 
Cypriot put it to your correspondent: “ If I can’t even show 
Radcliffe’s constitution to my friends, I can’t convince them 
that Britain is sincere. I have nothing to say—but they 
have an endless fund of grievances in the curfew, the 
searches, the fines, and what people say happens, whether 
it is true or false, to people interrogated by the police or 
the troops. People like me are being reduced finally to 
silence—and not by the bullets. Is that what you want ? ” 
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Trouble in the Wake of Peron 


ALFWAY between the overthrow of General Perén 

and the elections promised for late next year, Argen- 
tina’s provisional government under President Aramburu is 
in the thick of political and economic trouble. The arrest 
last week of two right-wing leaders, General Bengoa and 
General Uranga, and the purge of army officers are both 
stages in a recurrent crisis of plots and counterplots, army 
against navy, disgruntled generals against the ruling junta, 
in which the government’s main protection so far has been 
naval support and its opponents’ lack of unity. Economic- 
ally, the country is engulfed in a wave of strikes and 
exorbitant wage demands—the backwash of Peronisma— 
and inflation threatens the caretaker government’s survival 
as seriously as does revolution. 


Argentine politics are confused by religious and personal 
loyalties that cut across party lines. It is roughly true to 
say that the hard core of President Aramburu’s supporters 
comes from the centre and moderate left: the opposition is 
drawn mainly from the extremes of both right and left. On 
the right, the militant Catholic nationalists have been deep 
in subversive plots against the post-Perén government since 
their former leader, General Lonardi, was ousted from the 
presidency a year ago. Bengoa, one of the two generals 
arrested last week, was being built up as the party’s new 
leader, but if he stands for president next year he will still 
have to face middle-class distrust of a military leader, the 
dislike felt for him by an important section of the navy and 
the divided loyalties of the army. 


A Radical Comeback 


This strong right-wing Catholic element is joined in 
uneasy Opposition by the Communists (who are in the pro- 
cess of being outlawed) and—more important—by ex- 
Peronistas. The attitude of these former followers of General 
Per6n is the crucial question for all political parties. At one 
time, about half the population was behind the dictator, 
and though in his last few years his personal repute dropped 
sharply, there is no reason for thinking that his doctrines 
were similarly disgraced. The word “Perén” is now 
banned from the vocabulary, but it is clear that whichever 
party can attract the votes of ex-Peronistas will win the 
elections. Consequently there is the curious anomaly of 
militant conservatives reaching across the gulf of their 
dearest principles to join hands with Perén-indoctrinated 
workers. But so far they seem to lack the touch which might 
galvanise a left-wing group to vote right, and are therefore 
putting their faith in less constitutional means to victory. 

The government is politically supported by the Radical 
party and by the rather weak collection of conservatives who 
did not follow the late General Lonardi into opposition. In 
political limbo for a quarter of a century but now supported 
by a powerful and growing middle class, the Radicals have 
a good chance of making a come-back in the elections if 
they can by then heal the dissensions within the party. They 
have now elected a leader—Dr Arturo Frondizi—but only 
in the teeth of vociferous opposition. Indeed, Dr Frondizi’s 
victory at the Radical convention has widened the breach 
between his supporters and the rest of the party. 

Although Dr Frondizi’s own party is split, his presidential 
chances may be enhanced by the ex-Peronista vote. He 
possesses some caudillo-like qualities which might appeal to 
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Perén’s followers. He is inclined to be dictatorial ; he is an 
able demagogue ; he is very much of a nationalist (although 
his views run so far to the Left that his enemies call him a 
Marxist) ; he is strongly opposed to the acceptance of 
foreign aid for the oil industry and he has declared against 
Argentina participating in any UN police force. But by 
many of the electorate, he is feared rather than loved. 

Political upheavals inevitably slow down Argentina’s 
economic progress. Dr Prebisch, the very able economist 
called in immediately after General Perén’s downfall, 
designed a new economic structure. Agriculture, upon 
which Argentina depends for nearly all its foreign earnings, 
has been rescued from its neglected corner ; glimmers of a 
free economy shine through cut-down state controls ; the 
peso has been reduced to a truer value and the exchange 
system simplified ; foreign debts are being consolidated and 
bilateral treaties replaced by multilateral trade and payments 
agreements. The purpose of these changes is to acquire 
more foreign money, partly by increasing exports, partly by 
presenting Argentina as a reliable beneficiary of long-term 
loans and investments. Without additional foreign currency, 
desperately needed capital equipment cannot be bought 
since the available exchange is largely earmarked for basic 
raw materials and particularly for fuel ; and, to complete the 
profitless circle, self-sufficiency in fuel and raw materials 
cannot be achieved without more equipment. 

The chances of breaking the circle depend, firstly, on 
the willingness of other countries to lend on Argentina’s 
terms and, secondly, on the willingness of the industrial 
workers to accept, for a time at least, a slightly lower 
standard of living. Both questions are politically awkward. 
The foreign loan and investment issue brings down the 
thunder of extreme nationalists, and it would be a rash 
politician who sponsored a loan attached by even the frailest 
of strings to an oil or public services concession. But even 
with the fullest foreign goodwill Argentina would be hard 
put to it to raise the $1,200 million long-term loan which 
Dr Prebisch estimates as necessary for his plans. 

The government are having small success in keeping 
wages down. It was, perhaps, naive to expect General Perén’s 
disciples in the trade unions to sacrifice their interests on 
the altar of his destroyers. One trade union after another is 
demanding government intervention to compel employers 
to grant higher wages—and driving their point home with 
strikes. They claim in some cases a rise of 150 per cent— 
which is about five times more than the rise in cost of 
living since 1954. To avoid a general strike, the government 
may be forced to intervene and decree a flat increase of 
around 35-40 per cent for all workers, which is just what 
they wanted to avoid. So far the government has been 
reasonably successful in keeping the rise in money supply 





‘sMotor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will appear shortly. It will include : 
The outlook for 1957. 
The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indices of used cars and vans. 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1L. 
WHitehall 1511 Ext. 49. 
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moderate, but with its doubtful political strength, it is 
fearful of alienating the uncommitted vote. As inflation 
smokes upwards, the government may find that its policy 
yields small political returns. 


Trouble for the Viet Minh 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


HE claim that Mr Chou En-lai’s recent visit to Hanoi 

resembled Mr Khrushchev’s dash to Warsaw seems to 
be justified ; and the view is perhaps the main reason for 
supposing that the rising which took place on November 
13th in the province of Nghe An is a bigger affair than 
it was made out to be in the Hanoi press. The sudden 
announcement that the Chinese Prime Minister would look 
in on Hanoi on his way to Cambodia was made just two 
days before he actually arrived, hardly the length of notice 
usually accorded to the visits of important persons. There 
was no time even to erect triumphal arches, and the 
astonished press had only one day in which to chorus its 
approval and to insist on the centuries-long friendship 
between those two old enemies—China and Vietnam. 


Actual reports of the rising are still somewhat frag- 
mentary. The fact that there have been any at all in the 
Hanoi press and radio is interesting, since this is the first 
time that any demonstrations hostile to the regime have 
been made public. It seems that clashes occurred in five 
districts north of the town of Vinh, and that a battle 
ensued between the demonstrators and the army and com- 
munist cadres, with casualties on both sides. The official 
reason given for the demonstrations was discontent with 
the execution of the agrarian reform. This statement is, of 
course, entirely in line with the current orgy of self-criticism 
over “errors” in land reform. 

It is doubtful, however, whether discontent with the 
agrarian reform is the real reason for the trouble, just 
because it does fit in so suspiciously well with the new 
party line. The more probable reason, and the reason which 
is put forward in the more sober circles in Saigon, is that 
recent promises made by the Northern government that 
freedom of movement across the parallel would soon be 
made a reality were taken too literally by many of the hot- 
headed Catholic inhabitants of Nghe An (traditionally the 
“ Gascony ” of Vietnam and the birthplace of Ho Chi Minh 
and many other famous revolutionaries), who for a_long 
time had wished to escape the iron Viet Minh regime and 
rejoin their compatriots in the south. When they found the 
promises were not being kept, or were not being kept with 
sufficient speed, they rose in a body against the regime. 

Whatever the exact truth about the recent rising it seems 
clear that the new policy of “liberalisation” which the 
North Vietnamese government introduced last July is 
posing the same sort of problems as in other communist 
countries. The wholesale autocritique of the land reform 
policy, the abolition of the terrible peoples’ tribunals which 
murdered the landlords, and the rehabilitation of “ persons 
wrongly classified as reactionary and traitor landlords” is 
all easy to interpret as a general relaxation of the rigorously 
repressive regime which the Viet Minh have imposed. But 
here, as in other satellites, it remains to be seen whether the 
safety valve can be unscrewed without blowing its top off. 
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Rebellion in Tibet 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE arrival of the Dalai Lama in India is a reminder 
to the outside world of the reports of disturbances and 
uprisings that have been coming out of Tibet over the past 
few months. Those reports have been too meagre to give 
much idea of the exfent of the rebellion arid of the suc- 
cesses achieved. The area mainly affected appears to be 
in the wild gorge country of the east, the region known to 
Tibetans as Kham. This is a Tibetan-populated region 
about a quarter of the size of Burma, astride the Upper 
Yangtse ; it stretches from Lho Dzong in the west to 
Kanting—still called Tarchiendo by the Tibetans—in the 
east. Some present-day maps still include it in the Chinese 
province of Sikang, but, since 1918 at least up to the 
Chinese Communist invasion of 1950, Tibet as an 
autonomous state had full authority over the whole of 
Kham as far as the Upper Yangtse, and Chinese authority 
over the remaining area was, in the main, nominal and 
effective only in the larger towns. 
The Khambas—the people of Kham—are a hardy moun- 
tain folk whose semi-nomadic life has imbued them with 
a real love of freedom. Although devout Buddhists, their 
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religious beliefs do not seem to have weakened their miartial 
spirit. Indeed, it is said that the most treasured possession 
of every Khamba is his rifle. Traditionally they are averse 
to authority but, in common with other Tibetans, are 
unswerving in their loyalty to their God-King, the Dalai 
Lama. When the Chinese Communists invaded late in 
1950 they resisted stoutly—a fact which had little publicity 
at the time—and even continued their armed struggle for 
a year after the signing of the 1951 agreement between 
Lhasa and Peking. They only laid down their arms after 
a personal appeal by the Dalai Lama. Now once again they 
are in revolt. 

According to Tibetan resistance leaders, heavy casualties 
were inflicted on the Chinese garrison troops in the wave 
of rebellion which swept through the area, and the Com- 
munists lost control of much of the area, except for the 
more strongly-fortified bases of Chamdo, Kandze, Kanting 
and so on. Traffic on the newly opened Kanting-Chamdo- 
Lhasa highway was reported to be at a standstill after 
repeated attacks and destruction of bridges by the insur- 
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gents. The entire male population between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty took to the mountains. They are reported 
to have captured a considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition. 

The Chinese are reported to have again asked the Dalai 
Lama to use his influence to stop the fighting. They have 
also undertaken direct military operations involving large- 
scale redeployment of troops and including the bombing 
of, amongst other places, Litang. A petition addressed to 
Mr Nehru by a group of anti-Communist Tibetans accused 
the Chinese of killing more than 4,000 men, women and 
children in the bombings. The rebellion is reported to be 
under the direction of the Mimang Tsongdu (People’s 
Village Council), whose organisation is established through- 
out Tibet. The system of village councils was originally 
introduced by the Chinese Communists themselves in an 
attempt to tighten their grip over the outlying districts. 
Ironically it is now being used against them. 

In August Peking issued a categorical denial of rebellion 
in Tibet. Only last year Liu Ke-ping, Chairman of the 
Committee for Nationalities Affairs, announced the incor- 
poration of the affected area into Szechwan ; he was thus 
able to announce that the rebellion was not in Tibet, but 
in Western Szechwan. He confirmed rebellion in Litang 
and added that it was “ limited” to the Batang-Litang area 
—a sizeable one, since the two places are about 100 miles 
apart. Mr Liu stated that military measures were necessary, 
and his admission that the rebellion had only been “ mainly 
settled” implies continued resistance. His insistence that 
Tibetan territory was not involved and his reference to 
“feudal landlords” are red herrings intended to obscure 
the fact that Tibetan nationalism is involved. 


An earlier hint at trouble may be found in the speech 
made at the National People’s Congress in Peking last June 
by the Tibetan Deputy Governor of Chinghai, Sherab 
Galtso, who referred to an “unpleasant incident” in 
“ certain Tibetan areas of Szechwan.” He listed the causes 
as improper measures of land reform, the commercial tax 
on monasteries, the registration of farmland and stock and 
the collection of weapons from the Tibetans. Sherab 
Galtso advocated a policy of education and propaganda, a 
method of “slow beginning and quick results.” This 
indeed seems to be the policy in operation further to the 
west—in Tibet proper to use the Chinese definition. It is 
a policy of wooing the ruling circles and indoctrinating 
Tibetan youth. Opposition here, particularly amongst the 
nobility, is, in the main, attempting to delay or moderate 
the proposed reforms. Tibetan Ministers who have dared 
to criticise have either been dismissed, forced to “ retire ” 
or go on “long leave.” In the countryside resentment 
against the large Chinese garrison is widespread and non- 
co-operation seems to be the order of the day. Even the 
Chinese paper currency is still not accepted and Chinese 
propaganda teams have had only limited success. 


It is difficult to say whether the Tibetans, without outside 
support, will gain anything by open rebellion. Should it 
spread to central and southern Tibet, the Chinese, following 
the Soviet pattern in Hungary, would certainly take large- 
scale repressive measures. The disturbances have, how- 


ever, shown that the Tibetans have by no means resigned 
themselves to Chinese domination. The critical time would 
seem to be next spring when the recently formed prepara- 
tory committee for the Autonomous Region of Tibet will 
introduce “ experimental social changes.” 
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No more compressor troubles for Plant Engineers—gone 


are the problems associated with clutches, crankshafts, 
valves and pistons, which are all potential causes of costly 
breakdowns and hold-ups. 

The modern compressor is the “Power Vane” Rotary, 
a machine running in oil and oil-cooled, designed for 
continuous duty with complete protection given by fully 
automatic safety devices. 
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aS Window on Wall Street 
\| The National Provincial Bank has a representative in New York who has proved 


extremely helpful to the Bank’s customers and others. He is able 
to supply information and advice on subjects ranging from the prospects 
for British exports in the U.S.A. to the American way of life. 

Many people make a point of calling on him at 44 Wall Street 
(Room 1000) as soon as possible after landing. There is, however, no need 
for you to visit America to make use of our New York office. 

Your local National Provincial Bank Manager will be happy to get 


information on your behalf. It’s all part of the National Provincial service. 


National Provincial 


= for friendly service 
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Atomic 


Ts long process of scrutinising four sets of tenders 
for the Central Electricity Authority’s first two 
atomic power stations has been finished. Four booklets 
of detailed comment and criticism on the designs have 
been sent from Harwell to the Central Electricity 
Authority, and the 75 scientists who have worked on the 
scrutiny can return with relief to their normal work. In 
the next few weeks the Central Electricity Authority is 
expected to make known the names of the companies to 
which it is awarding its two contracts, and the name of 
the group. to build the first atomic power station for 
the South of Scotland Electricity Authority is likely 
to be decided at the same time. 

This has been one of the most tense contests in the 
record of modern engineering. Four design teams in 
industry, representing the cream of electrical engineer- 
ing ability in the country, started at the same time and 
from roughly the same condition of ignorance to learn 
the rudiments of atomic engineering, and from there to 
go ahead and design a commercial power station, of 
which the only source of heat will be atomic fission. 
They had studied at Harwell for barely six months, 
from the late summer of 1954—shortly after the Atomic 
Energy Authority was formed—to early in 1955, when 
the Government’s ten-year programme for atomic power 
came upon them from out of the blue. Under this plan, 
a start would have to be made on the buildings for the 
first two stations by January, 1957, leaving industry 
no breathing space for leisurely experiment between the 
end of the basic training course at Harwell—the first 


atomic training ever given to British industry—and the - 


start of serious design work. It left, in fact, just eighteen 
months for the preparation of designs and the submis- 
sion of tenders. When these were delivered to the 
Central Electricity Authority on October 1st, the com- 
bined weight of these tenders was six ton® 

Although all four groups are working to the same 
basic design, the difference between each of their 





Contest 


four designs is quite astonishing. They vary by as 
much as 40 per cent in price, and they are by no 
means all of the same size. Neither price nor size, how- 
ever, is the decisive factor in this instance. The Central 
Electricity Authority is putting up the first big 
commercial power stations in the world to run off 
uranium in place of fossil fuels. The basic design may 
be the design of Calder Hall, but the emphasis is 
different. The prime purpose of these two stations is to 
produce electricity ; at Calder Hall it is to produce 
weapon-grade plutonium, with electricity as a 
by-product. The stations are bigger than Calder Hall, 
and incorporate new features that have been suggested 
from experience gained in building that first nuclear 
station, but have still to be proved practical. And, 
finally, they were designed and the bids were sent in 
before the Calder Hall turbines had started to sell 
electricity, and thus without benefit of the knowledge 
that teething pains there are starting to give the Atomic 
Energy Authority engineers. 


* 


With so much at stake, and so much unknown, the 
bids are going to be judged strictly from the engineer- 
ing standpoint—according to whether they are reason- 
able engineering propositions, given the present level 
of skill (many attractive atomic designs are more or less 
unbuildable at present) and equally important, accord- 
ing to whether the tendering group has the experience, 
ability and resources to build what it has designed. 

The odds on each of the four contestants have fluctu- 
ated wildly as the scrutiny proceeded, but it now seems 
reasonably certain that the Associated Electrical 
Industries—John Thompson group will get a contract 
for one of the English stations. It is difficult to guess 
whether the General Electric Company—Simon Carves 
group or the team headed by C. A. Parsons will get 
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the second. In all-round quality, the design submitted 
by GEC is probably the best of the four, possibly 
because it came closest to the type of station that the 
Atomic Energy Authority’s own engineers would have 
designed if they, not industry, were dreaming up an 
improved Calder Hall. But this design has brought up 
certain technical questions which had not been fore- 
seen, and were raised only during the scrutiny of 
tenders. 

If the Central Electricity Authority is prepared to 
delay the start of the second station while these points 
of design are settled with Harwell, as it may well do, 
GEC should get an English contract. Otherwise the 
group is almost certain to get the Scottish station. The 
next two atomic power stations, on which work is 
scheduled to begin eighteen months after the commence- 
ment of the first, would then be divided between the 
English Electric—Babcock Wilcox group and the new 
team that is now being formed by Crompton Parkinson, 
the only big electrical manufacturer hitherto outside 
atomic contracting. A site in Somerset has just been 
chosen for the first of next series of stations, but how 
soon work can start there depends on the time it takes to 
surmount the administrative hurdles of planning per- 
mission, amenity inquiries and the like. 

Industry regards the contracts for the first two 
English stations as a very special prize, not because they 
will be profitable, rather the contrary, but just because 
they are the first of their kind to be awarded anywhere 
in the world. The atomic programme is in fact so big 
that it is only by spreading the orders among all five 
groups that there is any chance at all of carrying it out 
and each company, in setting up an atomic division, has 
done so in the certain knowledge that it would receive 
an order to build one or other of the first five stations 
under the CEA’s plan. 


So far, therefore, no company has been in real danger 
of losing its investment in research. But technically, 
in tendering for atomic power, these big industrial 
groups are gambling with their bread-and-butter. It 
seems more probable each day that the electricity supply 
industry will take the huge risk involved in stopping the 
building of any more conventional coal or oil-fired power 
stations within a few years, in which case the English 
manufacturers of heavy electrical plant must learn the 
new atomic method or change their business. The risk 
is substantial, because the electricity authorities will not 
know what even these first stations will cost to run much 
before 1963. The skeleton atomic plan on which it is 
now working covers the period up to 1965 and, on 
strictly rational grounds, the CEA would not have 
enough experience of atomic power generation to be 
justified in deciding to pin its entire future on atomic 
power. It must already be mystified to find that what 
one company thinks will cost the best part of £200 per 
kilowatt to put up, another believes it can build for £120 
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a kilowatt of capacity. The same wide differences run 
through the engineering aspects of the tenders, the first 
of their kind that any public utility has ever had to 
study. 

Equally bewildering is the uncertainty that surrounds 
the designs that will succeed these first, Calder-type 
plants. On Friday, delegates from industry went down 
to Harwell to discuss, or rather to be informed about, 
the lines that reactor development is expected to follow. 
The Atomic Energy Authority has very broadly sum- 
marised its own development programme as one involvy- 
ing a study of six specific reactor types, two for 
commercial production before the end of 1965, and four 
for the second atomic decade, 1965-75. 


The logic behind this scheme is that the first two 
types of station would run on fuel mildly “ enriched ” 
with plutonium manufactured in the early, more primi- 
tive, types of power station. The more sophisticated 
designs of the second decade would run on pure fissile 
material that should by then be available in quantity 
from the atomic power network, and should in conse- 
quence be quite cheap. This admirably simple concept 
is, however, in danger of being upset by the quite 
appalling engineering problems that are coming to light. 
one by one, as serious design studies begin. 


It may very well be true, as Sir Christopher Hinton 
has persistently argued, that there is a longer future 
for his simple Calder-type system than many scientisis 
have been prepared to admit ; work is already in hand 
at Harwell to raise the gas temperatures used in it by 
several hundred degrees, and with them the whole 
efficiency of the plant. The mistake would be to think 
that every project studied at Harwell will ultimately; 
evolve into a safe and economical producer of power 
for the national grid. The CEA has received an 
unexpected atomic bonus in the sense that, since the 
atomic power stations that industry is prepared to 
design turn out to have twice the electrical capacity 
first thought possible, the quantity of atomic power that 
is likely to be available by 1965 has been doubled at 
a single stroke. Neither the government nor the CEA 
can take credit for this: it is in no sense a pre- 
meditated expansion in their atomic power programme. 
But it would not be surprising if the success of this first 
experiment encourages the CEA to put up more atomic 
stations in the decade than originally contemplated, 
though probably not substantially more than, say, fifteen 
in place of the original twelve. : 


Industry’s designs, even the best of them, are going 
to need a considerable amount of amendment under 
Harwell’s direction before the first power stations are 
built. But the most encouraging aspect of the contest 
has been that the designs are so many times more 


successful than was ever thought possible when the bids 
were first invited. 
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Copper Edged 


O finance an economic revolution and yet to 

receive big dividends has been the happy lot of 
shareholders in the Rhodesian copper companies. They 
have ridden, and never higher than in the last few years, 
to fortune on the tide of an expanding electrical 
industry. Copper prices have been high, touching an 
all-time peak of £437 a ton in March, and a large 
proportion of earnings has been distributed in dividends. 
The net profits of Rhokana, a member of the Rhodesian 
Anglo American stable leapt by 59 per cent to £15.9 
million in the year to June 30th, and its dividend was 
increased by a third to 70s. a share. Investors in the 
other group, Rhodesian Selection Trust, have not fared 
quite so well, mainly because its sales were made at 
fixed prices, which over the last financial year were on 
an average about {20 a ton below the London Metal 
Exchange prices on which the “Rho-anglo” group 
bases its prices. Even so, the net profits of Mufulira 
rose by 45 per cent to £9.3 million, and its dividend 
was increased by a quarter to 2§s. a share. 

At last this prosperity seems to be meeting a check. 
World production has not been crippled by strikes, and 
consumption has fallen. For the first time in years 
copper is in surplus, and the London price, after rally- 
ing on the troubles in the Middle East, is back to £275 
aton. Unless there is a fresh outbreak of political 
troubles or strikes the price seems unlikely to rise much 
at present. The chairmen of both groups are cautious 
about immediate prospects, Sir Ronald Prain saying 
dividends will be lower in 1957 and Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer hinting that they may be. 

But the growth of productive capacity on the copper- 
belt goes on, so much so indeed that Sir Ernest has 
estimated that the companies will need to find another 
£50 million to finance their own developments between 
now and the end of 1960. The effect of these develop- 
ments on productive capacity, if Mufulira’s projected 
expansion is completed by 1960, can be seen in the 
following estimates: 








. 1956 1960 

Productive Capacity (Long tons Long tons) 
RANI ga a ee ea ule web 120,000 120,000 
PR st he bos sable oes 80,000 80,000 
a 90,000 135,000 
Roan Antelope.............. 5 ca 90,000 90,000 
NN ad ob vce weal 16,000 16,000 
CO ie ee nee si 85,600 
ve mre ee rae eee 16,000 
ME is Dido ees ca Rea eeteann woes 396,000 542,600 





Mining in such a young country as Rhodesia is not only 
a matter of finding ore and turning it into metal. The 
building of townships, schools, hospitals and the like 
make their call on resources. Above all, the copper 


companies have to be concerned with the supply of 
power. No one knows how much the Kariba scheme 
will cost in the end, but each time an estimate is made 
it is higher than the last. Hence the £20 million loan 
to the scheme from the copper companies (4} million 
from Rhokana, £4 million from Roan, £5 million from 
Mufulira, and £63 million from Nchanga), and the {10 
million surcharge they will pay on the price of power 
may not be their full commitment. 

Thus huge sums of money are still required at a time 
when copper prices and profits are lower than they have 
been. But if the price of copper is unlikely to rise much 
above its present level it can also be argued that it is 
unlikely to fall much below it. No commodity can 
escape the effects of deflation, but copper is more 
strongly supported than most ; it serves industries which 
are strongly favoured by the postwar pattern of indus- 
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trial development. If the considerable increase in world 
production which is planned over the next few years 
does outrun consumption, prices will not necessarily 
collapse. The American strategic stock has a call on 
the output of many American mines, and there and 
clsewhere copper production is in the hands of power- 
ful groups which could defend the price by restricting 
output. In 1954, American producers dug their heels 
in at 30 cents a lb—£240 a ton—and it is doubtful 
whether they would follow the price down so low 
today. Recession is in any case likely to be short lived, 
because each move towards higher living standards 
calls for more copper. Mining a higher grade of copper 
than some big American concerns, and with royalties 
and bonus charges which vary with the price, the 
Rhodesian companies have a cost advantage, and 
when they plan their expansion on the basis of a price 
range of £240-{£260 a ton they are being neither 
unduly pessimistic nor optimistic. At that price the 
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present producers would continue to make a handsome 
rofit. 
: As the development of the copperbelt has progressed, 
investors have re-assessed the value of Rhodesian copper 
shares, accepting lower yields on them as they progres- 
sively realised that long-term growth lay ahead. Every 
mine exploits a wasting asset ; investors will allow for 
that in the yields they expect, but those who are looking 
to the copper companies in 1960 and after will still 
look for bigger outputs and bigger profits. That is the 
year in which the copperbelt should at last have all 
the power it wants. A further bout of new develop- 
ments might then be contemplated, though it could 
hardly match the size and earning power of the present 
schemes. However, as the accompanying chart shows, 
copper share prices have failed to follow the price of the 
metal downwards. Taking a short view, those who pin 
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their faith on charts may argue that copper shares are 
more likely to fall than the price of copper to rise. 
Indeed, in the last few days copper shares have begun 
to come down—hardly a surprising reaction after the 
cautious statements by Sir Ronald Prain and Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer. For those willing to hold copper shares 
for a few years, and to accept a fluctuating income on 
them, this is not the time to sell ; for those who wish 
to increase their investment in them the time to buy has 
not, perhaps, yet arrived. 


* 


_ But this may be the time to reassess the four main 
companies in their relation to each other. They are 
not of one piece, each producer having its own virtues 
and drawbacks. Mufulira is a “ wet” mine, and this 
threat to its production will be lessened as power sup- 
plies become more certain. Roan Antelope has the 
shortest life of the big producers, but when the Ndola 
refinery is working it will gain by having its electrolytic 
copper refined locally. Nchanga is a low cost producer, 
but it is to lose some of that cost advantage by bringing 
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a large volume of lower grade ore mined by opencast 
methods into production. So its costs will perhaps rise 
more than the average. Rhokana’s costs are the highest 
on the copperbelt, but it has large investments in 
Bancroft, Nchanga and Mufulira, and a profitable 
sideline in cobalt. 


On the basis of the last published accounts, and 
making allowance for Rhokana’s cobalt production, it 
is possible to estimate total costs per ton of blister 
copper, these costs including royalties, employees’ 
bonuses as well as operating expenses. On this basis 
the cost per ton of blister copper produced in 1955-56 
was {£125 for Nchanga, £145 for Mufulira, £160 for 
Roan Antelope, and £165 for Rhokana. Over the last 
six years these costs have risen by about 85 per cent, 
but the rate of increase has been slowing down. In the 
future, costs will be affected by the forthcoming increase 
in rail charges (rail freight on copper from the copper 
belt to Beira may be doubled to £16 a ton), and by an 
outstanding African wage demand. Conversely, power 
costs should fall as more hydro-electric supplies 
become available, while labour productivity should 
improve as African advancement moves on. Whatever 
assumptions are made about the way costs will in fact 
move the relative ranking of the mines as low 
or high cost producers will not be altered. 


These costs can be compared with the yields on the 
shares. By this reckoning, Nchanga appears in the past 
to have been neglected while Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, controlling shareholder in another low cost pro- 
ducer Mufulira, has been strongly favoured—thanks in 
good measure to its listing on Wall Street. Compared 
with the holding companies, Rhokana is an unpopula: 
share—perhaps because its market price is “ heavy ” 
and its market restricted. Yet, like the holding com- 
panies, it offers a spread of investments in the producers 
and developers of the copper belt. And taking account 
of their market values, a stake in Rhokana’s own mine, 
the highest cost producer of them all, does not fetch an 
excessively high price. If it is just an interest in the 
copperbelt and not a choice of an individual mine that 
the investor fancies he can take it in the “ Chartered ” 
company—the landlord of all of them with a financia! 
interest in each of them. But wherever he invests in the 


copperbelt, he is in a middle-distance race and not in 
a short sprint. 
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Business Notes 








ICI Takes the Plunge 


T has not been the sort of week on the Stock Exchange 
I that most people would have fancied for launching the 
biggest industrial issue that the London market has ever 
tackled. The Economist indicator has, dropped another 
3-7 points to 170.0, its lowest point yet. The Financial 
Times industrial index at 162.9 is also at its lowest of the 
present bear market. In the same week ended Wednesday 
the Financial Times government security index has dropped 
from 82.83 to 82.57. Both in gilt edged and in equities 
there has been a steady drift of small selling with no buyers 
about and with no certainty that the clearing up after the 
recent failure is yet complete. Investors still prefer liquidity. 

In that market Imperial Chemical Industries has gone 
ahead with its arrangements to raise £40 million although 
the group could, it is believed, have waited up to twelve 
months had it thought it wiser to wait. It is a bold move 
that reflects credit on the financial standing of the group 
and on the audacity of its financial advisers, Hoare and Co., 
Panmure Gordon, Rowe and Pitman and J. and A. Scrim- 
geour. Assuming the final outcome to be satisfactory, it 
will be a feather in the cap of the London market as a 
whole and it will also limit the funds that that market 
can find for other borrowers for some time. The stock 
chosen to tempt out the great sum of money is a 5} per 
cent convertible loan stock dated 1977-79, issued at £96, 
giving a flat yield of £5 14s. 6d. per cent and a gross 
redemption yield of {£5 16s. 3d. That is designed to 
attract the institutions even though the offer is made though 
not in a fixed proportion to preference and ordinary stock- 
holders including naturally the employees who are stock- 
holders through the co-partnership scheme. In a group 
as big as ICI the institutions are nearly all stockholders, 
and the only advantage of confining it to stockholders is 
that it is permissible to wrap up an element of bonus in 
the price. Here there is no obvious element of bonus but 
there is a bait, the conversion right into ordinary shares 
starting at the equivalent of a price of 4os. in July, 1958, 
rising to 41s. 9d. in July, 1959, and to 43s. 8d. in July, 1960. 

ICI Ordinary now stand at 36s. 7}d., but they have 
touched 4gs. 6d. this year and 61s. 6d. last year. The chance 
of the option being worth exercising some time in 1958, 
1959 or 1960 looks good, and it should look even better to 
the investor who is being paid nearly 5; per cent on his 
money while he waits for his opportunity. The company 
faced with the alternative of repaying £40 million between 
1977 and 1979, must also hope that the options will be 
exercised. To the institutions who will take most of the 
stock the prospect is particularly attractive. Underwriting 
commissions at the moment are necessarily large. Sub- 
underwriters will be acquiring the stock at the equivalent of 
£944 per {100 stock that makes the first conversion price 


the equivalent of 39s. 44d. per share. To succeed the issue 
needs an attractive look, and it has been given one. That 


attractive look must make the rest of the market look rela- 
tively less attractive. 


A Spate of Issues 


HATEVER the fate of that giant issue the outstanding 

fact about the present unhappy share market is that 
it has continued to absorb a fair volume of new industrial 
issues as well as a trickle of tiny municipal issues. The 
events speak for themselves: British Oxygen’s {£10 million 
issue was on paper a disastrous failure ; 84 per cent of it 
was left with the underwriters, but in practice it turned out 
to have been a moderate and qualified success. The under- 
writers were investors who had counted on taking up much 
of the stock on sub-underwriting terms. They actually 
obtained a little more than they wished, but they had no 
difficulty in selling that surplus on the opening day (Mon- 
day) when between {1} and {1} million stock passed 
through the market. The prices they obtained must have 
varied between {1 discount and {1} discount, so that 
allowing for underwriting commissions they made a small 
profit. 

The most unusual of the new issues is the £7} million 
of 6 per cent first mortgage debenture stock of London 
and Overseas Freighters at £97-10s. which has been placed 
privately by Philip Hill, Higginson and Company. It will 
provide part of the cost of the company’s £17 million 
tanker building programme and in normal times might have 
been judged a poor issue on the ground that shipowning 
is a risky business that should be financed only in small 
proportion by debenture issues. Now When a tanker can 
be chartered for a period of years to a big oil company long 
before she is delivered the security can be viewed much 
more favourably. The stock cannot be dealt in until 
January 15th when the first call of £20 becomes due and 
a period of no less than three years separates that first call 
from the last call of £27 10s. on January 15, 1960. Funds 
are intended to flow in as the shipbuilding programme pro- 
gresses, and it will be noted that the finance is intended 
wholly for the shipbuilding of the parent company in this 
country and none of it for that of the offshoot in Bermuda. 

The issue has most unusual redemption provisions. Final 
redemption is at par in 1982 and a substantial sinking 
fund is provided but the right to earlier redemption at 
any time after 1963 is reserved at the higher of these two 
prices: either {110 in 1963 the figure falling by 10s. each 
subsequent year, or a price that would result in a gross 
redemption yield to the final date of redemption 1.4 times 
the flat running yield on 2} per cent Consols on the date 
when notice is given. 
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In the realm of municipal finance two small placings 
have been announced, both tailored to suit the trustee 
savings banks and both reasonably well received. Newport, 
Monmouth, has placed £1 million of 54 per cent stock dated 
1961 at £984 and Middlesbrough {1 million of 5} per 
cent stock 1967 at £97. 


What Price Petrol ? 


HEN oil tankers are being chartered at rates more than 

double those prevailing during the summer, and 
double those of last winter’s peak, a rise in petrol prices at 
the pump is merely a matter of timing. While the oil 
companies have temporarily absorbed the rise in freights 
until a clearer picture of the cost of the emergency supply 
pattern can be discerned, there is now little doubt that at 
least part of this cost will be passed on to consumers before 
rationing starts on December 17th. The extent of the 
increase, however, will be governed more by the rise in the 
average cost of supplying the British market than by refer- 
ence to the extreme costs of spot tankers chartered to move 
marginal supplies. The rise, when it comes, seems likely 
to be about 3d. a gallon. 

Motorists vainly searching for the last drop of unrationed 
petrol may suspect that dealers are holding stocks in order 
to make a killing on the price increase or even in anticipation 
of the re-emergence of the wartime black market. Expected 
price increases are without doubt an incentive for dealers 
to hold back stocks, but the uncertainty of future supplies 
may be a more compelling reason. In particular, the oil 
companies normally refuse, on economic grounds, to make 
delivery to dealers in less than 200-gallon lots. To obtain 
such a delivery after rationing has started the dealer will 
have to produce 200 gallons’ worth of coupons. To keep 
in regular operation, therefore, he must have more than 
200 gallons in stock when rationing commences. 

The availability of supplies and their price are two of 
the motorist’s chief concerns ; a third is the quality of the 
petrol he may be able to buy. It has already been announced 
that no more 100 octane petrol will be sold to private 
motorists after existing stocks have been exhausted. And a 
note on page 813 discusses some of the technical factors 
affecting the quality of petrol output from the refineries. 
But it seems safe to discount, at least for the present, the 
persistent rumours of an imminent return to a single grade 
of petrol. 


Output Before the Oil Cuts 


VEN before the oil shortage began, industrial production 
had begun to slip a little from the level along which it 

had been running since early in 1955. The seasonally 
adjusted official index for September, at 137 (1948= 100), 
was a point below a year before, and the indications are that 
this index will be 136 to 137 for October, against 139 in 
Octeber 1955. This would be about two per cent below. 
the peak index of 141 reached in December last year. 
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The very slight downward tendencies in the index during 
the last three months have partly resulted from revisions to 
the index figures: there were no signs of the recovery for 
which optimists had been waiting, as resources were 
switched into industries where business remained good. 
That recovery seems now certain to be postponed. If the 
government can in fact maintain go per cent of fuel oi 
supplies to industry, the shortage need hardly have much 
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effect in depressing output further, but it still seems prob- 
able that heavier cuts and an allocation scheme may have 
to come. The dislocation of road transport to move indus- 
try’s supplies to the docks and of shipping to carry them 
onwards might have rather more effect on output ; more- 
over, petrol rationing has finally extinguished what con- 
fidence remained in the motor industry and its suppliers 
about immediate prospects, and production there is being 
cut back even more than already seemed likely during the 
remainder of the year. 


New Balance of Power 


M* AUBREY JONES has accepted the central conclusion 
of the Herbert Committee on nationalised electricity 
that the area boards which distribute electricity retail to 
the public should in future be quite independent of the 
central generating authority from which they buy power 
wholesale. But he has not accepted the committee’s sugges- 
tion that a rather shadowy Central Electricity Authority, 
bereft of most of the present responsibilities of CEA but 
exercising many of its powers, should supervise the whole 
industry. In the Electricity Bill that he laid before the 
House of Commons this week, the Minister of Fuel and 
Power proposes instead that an Electricity Council, made 
up of the chairman and deputy chairman of the new central 
generating board, the chairmen of the 12 area distribution 
boards, and an independent chairman, should advise him 
upon the industry and act as the industry’s agent for 
services best performed in common, such as labour negotia- 
tions, major research projects and the raising of capital ; i: 
would have no powers of direction. Mr Jones’s formula 
for the structure of the electricity industry, therefore, migh 
be crudely summarised as “ Back to the old CEB pattern 
with a Gas Council on top.” Whatever one’s reservations 
about the importance of the formal structure in these indus- 
tries, this is a clearer and more sensible one, which should 


remove the excessive centralisation of power now wielded 
by CEA. 
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How much information 
can you use? 


Most people, even if they are not closely connected 
with industry, know what a recording instrument looks 
like. Like a Seismograph it goes on giving a record 
line of information about conditions which are 
generally quite normal. The geologist usually only 
wants to record the frantic jump in this record line 
when an earthquake occurs; similarly the man in 
industry usually only wants to know when the recorded 
condition is abnormal. For some time Sunvic Controls 
Ltd. have been developing new means of monitoring 
this information so that it provides a more easily used 
record—not of the normal conditions about which 
nobody wants to know, but about the abnormal on 
which action has to be taken. One method is to record 
this information digitally—or in more simple terms to 
print it out as with a teleprinter. Alternatively the 
information can be placed on punch cards so that it 
can be analysed mechanically. 

Sunvic do not pretend that they are the only people 
in the world thinking about this. But because of their 
experience in automatic controls and processes they 
do believe that they have more of the answers than 
most people. They have them because some of the best 
brains in industry are working on these problems. And 
incidentally, Sunvic are anxious to hear from younger 
men with scientific and technical qualifications who 
would like to join this Brains Trust. 








Today Sunvic takes control — |. 


earth 





all over the world 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


Telephone: Harlow 24231 





manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for seventy-five years. 
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--.»=who me7v? 


Yes, you. What do you know about your industry’s 
activities or, for that matter, the big problems that con- 
front industry generally? Are you a man who thinks for 
himself or do you merely repeat what you have heard 
someone else say ? 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES helps you to mould your opinions 
and to understand the big issues affecting industry. 
Read its industrial news, the techniques your competitors 
use, the market opportunities that exist in the Common- 
wealth, in America and elsewhere. Read of the new 
projects being developed and the articles on economic 
and financial affairs. They will help you develop a 
sounder business judgment ... broaden your vision... 
prepare you for additional responsibilities. 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides all the facts the business 
man needs. Try reading it every day for a-week. It’s the 
only way to keep up with the man who means business, 


Men who mean business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
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Advantages for the Location of New Industry 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 


and direct access to inland waterways 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals. solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather, 
engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, 
packing material 


LABOUR — Immediately available. 


MARKETS — HULL serves an inland population of 
14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. 
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Write in confidence to THE TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 
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The area boards, which under this new bill would 
receive the independence they were offered in form but 
not in fact under the original nationalisation act in 1947, 
would be required to balance their own accounts “ taking 
one year with another” ; at present, this is required only 
of the whole industry, not of individual boards. T hey 
would submit their capital development programmes in the 
first instance to the Electricity Council for its observations, 
but would not be bound to accept any amendments sug- 
gested by the council in placing their programmes before 
the Minister (who would also receive the Council’s observa- 
uions) for final approval. Moreover, they would have 
as a reserve in: bargaining with the new generating board 
the power to generate electricity themselves, if the Minister 
approved. -The Minister has not accepted the Herbert Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that individual boards should raise their 
own capital through public issues (if and when the financing 
of nationalised industries is returned to the market) ; the 
Treasury would not abide this. Nor does he consider the 
further idea with which the committee toyed, that the indus- 
try should issue stock without Treasury guarantee, practi- 
cable in view of the vast and still-growing capital demands 
of electricity. 


Energy for Success 


E Central Electricity Authority has been asked for a 

detailed estimate of how much a switch to nuclear 
power on a larger and earlier scale would add to its capital 
requirements. This switch to basing new generating capacity 
on nuclear rather than conventional power stations would 
be, according to Mr Jones’s intentions under the new Elec- 
tricity (Reorganisation) Bill, a particular responsibility of 
the new central generating authority ; he intends, as the 
Herbert Committee suggested, that the design and con- 
struction of conventional generating capacity should be left 
largely to the regional generating divisions. 

It is no secret, and was inevitable, that liaison between 
CEA and the Atomic Energy Authority was not always 
intimate or easy ; this was to be expected at the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new fuel technology, particularly when 
one established and immensely self-confident profession of 
technologists encountered a newer band, even more flushed 
with success and intolerant of advice from any but their 
own odd kind. For a time it did no harm to see the 
bafflers with science baffled in their turn (though chastening 
on either side remains almost imperceptible). But the 
authority that will have to deliver atomic electricity to 
Britain will be the new CEGB (Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board), not AEA ; and Mr Jones’s hope that an element 
of joint membership can be achieved, in which full-time 
members of CEGB may become part-time members of AEA 
and vice versa, seems a wise one. There are already rumours 
that major appointments to the new generating board might 
make the link even more intimate. 

This is an amending bill, not a completely new constitu- 


“tion and charter for nationalised electricity ; it does not, 


for example, attempt to legislate anew on tariff principles. 
Financially, the Minister takes two powers that might give 
him some leverage upon pricing policies: he is now to be 
able to issue directions on depreciation policy and upon 
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the financial reserves the electricity boards are required to 
create. Mr Jones argues that commercial flexibility and the 
relation of tariffs as closely as possible to costs are not 
matters for a bill. And although he is proposing this 
thorough-going reform of the industry’s structure, he still 
believes that the success of these newly independent and 
more genuinely commercial enterprises will depend largely 
upon personalities. But upon the means of securing the 
right personalities he appears to have made no headway. 
There is no reference in this bill or its attendant White 
Paper to the “rate for the job” salaries that the Herbert 
committee and so many other observers have argued ought 
to be paid to get the right men for these exhausting and 
particularly vulnerable jobs at the head of nationalised 
industry. 


Freights for Extra Tankers 


RAMP tanker freights have been soaring, as was to be 
expected. It is now costing an oil importer about 

£7 3s. a ton to ship oil from the Caribbean in newly fixed 
tramp tankers. This is about the same as the highest rate 
paid during the Korean war, more than half as much again 
as the highest payment last winter, and more than double 
this summer’s average. In comparison the cost of bringing 
oil in tramp tankers from the Persian Gulf has rocketed. 
The London Tanker Brokers’ Pane! have fixed a new datum 
rate of 80s. rod. a ton for the return trip via the Cape, 
which compares with the datum or “ Scale ” rate before the 
Canal was blocked of 49s. 2d. a ton plus Canal dues of 
6s. 3d. aton. Thus, although tramp tankers are now being 
fixed at Scale rate plus 340 per cent against Scale rate plus 
250 per cent at the 
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Since the tramp 
market supplies 
about a tenth of all 
tanker tonnage—possibly less over the last few months—the 
extreme pressure for extra tanker tonnage must inevitably 
be reflected in enormously high tramp rates; and oil 
importers must expect to pay much more before the winter 
is out. All the oil companies in Britain and from the 
continent have been in the market, but few fixtures have 
been made this week since they are not prepared to pay 
the full prices tanker owners are asking. Scale rate plus 
375 per cent has been offered for the Caribbean route this 
week, but the highest fixture so far has been at Scale 
rate plus 340 per cent. Recent consecutive voyage 
fixtures also demonstrate the firmness of view about future 
freights. A 10,000 ton tanker was chartered last week for 
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three months’ voyages starting in December, with a mini- 
mum rate of Scale plus 200 per cent and a maximum of 
Scale plus 350 per cent. This week two slightly larger 
vessels have been fixed for twelve months at a flat charge of 
Scale plus 310 per cent. 


Pressure on Forward Sterling 


HE speculative pressure on sterling shifted this week 
T to the forward market. Spot sterling on New York 
has been kept steady at $2.784-3 since the day of the Anglo- 
French ultimatum. In the first three weeks of November 
there was no dramatic rise in the discount on forward 
sterling ; in the past week, however, the discount has 
increased sharply—from 3-;4 to 14-1 cents one month 
forward, and from 1§-1} to 2}4-2,4, three months forward. 
On an annual basis, the three months’ cover represents an 
interest cost of nearly 4 per cent. 

The pressure on forward rates has been attributed to 
sales of sterling forward arising from purchases of spot 
sterling necessitated by the need to replenish working 
balances. There have been some indications of such trans- 
actions, but the short account as a whole appears to have 
grown. The big influence in the weakening of forward 
sterling has been the withdrawal of official support from 
this market. The authorities have apparently decided that 
ageh support provides a needless help to the speculator. 


Sending Goods by Rail 


HOUGH petrol rationing will start at the time of the 

year when both road and rail traffic is normally at its 
busiest—and also when the weather does not often make 
it easier for the railways to handle substantially extra loads— 
the Transport Commission should have little difficulty in 
accepting part of the traffic the Minister of Fuel and Power 
expects to be transferred from the roads in the next few 
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months. On the other hand, neither industry nor the rail- 
ways could quickly or with ease adjust their operations to 
a shift in the region of a quarter of road goods traffic, which 
is what the present ration, basic and supplementary, migh; 
mean. This would probably be equivalent to between a 
quarter and a third of present rail freight movements, 
measured in ton miles, and a much higher proportion of 
the tonnage passing through rail terminals. But road goods 
movement may not be cut by as much as its oil supplies, 
since the petrol shortage will provide its own stimulus for 
hauliers and especially for firms with their own “C ” licence 
vehicles to try to improve loadings of their vehicles. Mr 
Watkinson’s intention to ask the licensing authorities to 
grant hauliers’ “ B” licences for short periods to firms with 
“C” licences will help pooling arrangements. 

But much will depend on the way supplementary rations 
are awarded; the present lack of a stated policy has 
hampered both state and private road hauliers from plan- 
ning new arrangements. The silly rule that no applications 
for supplementary allowances could be made before half 
the basic ration had been used was quickly dropped. But 
both the basic and supplementary rations have been fixed 
globally on average petrol consumptions by different sizes 
of vehicles, and the range of variances from this average is 
wide with BRS lorries on the whole running a higher 
mileage than private hauliers, and private hauliers generally 
more than “C” licensees. The sample survey of its 
members’ “C” licence operations the FBI is conducting 
next week should help in the framing of this policy by giving 
some indication of how far the basic ration may cut move- 


ments and how much of the remaining traffic could not be 
moved by rail. 


Ample Coal Stocks 


OAL this year has been doing about as well as the 
C economy: no more chilling reflection could be cast 
upon the rest of industry. Up to the end of last week 
production was fractionally higher than in the same 47 
weeks of 1955, with deep-mined output about 90,000 tons 
less and opencast output about half a million tons more. 
Coal consumption at home has risen, and imports have been 
cut more than exports and bunkers; but the industry’s 
total stocks are still about 23 million tons, 1} million tons 
higher than at this time last year and substantially above 
normal “safety margins” for the winter. Even for this 
winter, that total looks pretty safe. 

Elaborate arithmetic over “ the stockturn” went out o! 
fashion a year or two ago when it became evident how 
readily the Government were prepared to call upon coal! 
stocks in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to supplement 
whatever the National Coal Board and consumers here had 
in hand for the winter. That costly alternative may not be 
so easy this winter ; dollars have become short again, the 
continent is already importing American coal at a high rate. 
and the closing of the Suez Canal is pushing up demand 
for dry cargo as well as tanker tonnage. To dust off the 
old subtraction sum, one may assume that in normal circum- 
stances Britain would have consumed about 6-7 million tons 
more coal than it produced between October and May, 
reducing stocks to perhaps 16 million tons. 
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some thoughts on fertility... 


The things Wilmot Breeden make (with the 

exception of chat old friend, your ignition key) 

are essentially anonymous. And properly so. 

A car, after all, is a car — not just an inspired collection 
of Wilmot Breeden components held 


together by a few extras like a chassis and an engine. 
L= « — 


It is important, however, to realise the extent to 

which certain components — such as bumpers, 

and most decidedly locking mechanisms and handles — have 
become a special study. As manufacturers 

Wilmot Breeden are faithful contributors to an entity 
which does not bear their name. As specialists, 

they are ceaselessly cross-fertilising their ideas with those 
of their customers, with the result that year by year 
Wilmot Breeden research is a factor in the steady 


overall development of the automobile. 
Dramatic development ? Not necessarily. But consistent. 


It helps to explain why virtually every British car on the 


roads today owes some part to Wi Imot Breeden, 


WILMOT BREEDEN ARE AT BIRMINGHAM ; 


ALSO AT LONDON MANCHESTER BRIDGWATER GLASGOW MELBOURNE 


TORONTO 
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Industry and other consumers (excluding the refineries) 
use about 5} million tons of fuel oil a year, and perhaps 
34 million tons of it, equivalent to about 6 million tons 
of coal, during the “coal winter.” If substitution were 
universally practicable, and the situation extreme, possibly 
the whole of that might be replaced from coal stocks during 
this winter without doing more than worry the Coal Board 
a little more than usual. Nowadays the board likes to think 
about 12 million tons in stock as the minimum for the end 
of the winter ; but on several occasions since the war the 
actual figure has been around 10 million tons. Obviously, 
substitution would not in fact be practicable in many cases, 
and nobody is thinking of a cut in fuel oil supplies, for the 
moment, of more than, say, 15-25 per cent. Against either 
of these contingencies, if coal could be used instead of oil, 
there should be ample—plus a fair margin for extra coal 
consumption on the railways. 


Motor Insurance on the Petrol Ration 


MONGST the few who do not recoil with unmixed 
horror from the thought of petrol rationing, must 
be counted the underwriters of motor insurance. There 
have been long faces in most motor insurance offices since 
1954, the last good underwriting year. Claims have been 
inflated by the crowding of new cars on the road, the 
soaring cost of repairs, and personal damage assessments 
based on rising incomes. Rates, which were last increased 
in December, 1955, and then only by an average of about 
5 per cent, have not kept pace. The resultant loss has been 
heaviest amongst the “ tariff companies ”—so called because 
they adhere to a common minimum rate tariff—who tend 
to regard their motor departments as a bait for other more 
profitable business. But even for the Lloyd’s underwriters 
and non-tariff companies specialising in the motor field, 
the year 1956 is likely to show an underwriting loss. 

In the opinion of virtually all motor insurers, therefore, 
the time was ripe for a substantial increase in rates—until 
the Suez canal was blocked. It is now obvious that all 
thoughts of a rate increase must be stored away until 
petrol rationing ends. And as vehicles are laid up, 
sO premium income will fall. But, with the possible 
exception of comprehensive cover on part of the 
lorry fleet, policy cancellations are not expected to be 
large. The basic ration of 200 miles a month is more 
than double the go miles a month allowed when petrol was 
last rationed, even though supplementary allocations will 
be granted more sparingly than before. And the motor 
insurance companies, cheated of the prospect of a much 
needed rise in rates, feel that the uncertain, and possibly 
short, duration of rationing, justifies their refusal to grant 
rebates on existing and new premiums to compensate for 
reduced mileage. Nor is there any sign so far of the 
reappearance of the half-duty licence for motorists driving 
solely on the basic ration, which might make a rebate more 
difficult to refuse. 

Premium income, therefore, should not fall as fast as 
petrol consumption and mileage. Costs, on the other hand, 
may. Fixed office overheads will admittedly have to be 
spread over a smaller volume of business. But the really 
big item in cost is claims, and here the underwriters look 
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for a substantial reduction. Much will depend on where 
the petrol restrictions are most severely felt—whether goo 
risks suffer as much as bad risks—and there are map 
factors operating in each direction. But since 1954 th 
increase in the number of cars on the road has been accon 
panied by a more than proportionate rise in claims. 
decline in mileage now might therefore lead to a more tha 
proportionate fall in claims. These hopes, at any rate, have 
awakened some unaccustomed optimism even in the breasts 
of claims managers. If they are realised, the saving in cost: 
may make an effective understudy for the role that was 


due to be played by higher rates. 


Squeeze on Scottish Banks 


HE effect of the credit squeeze on its practitioners has 

generally been self-compensating: the big banks have 
probably gained at least as much from the higher rates 
obtained on advances, loans and Treasury bills as they lost 
from the higher rates paid on deposit accounts ; aside from 
this they have suffered substantial depreciation (and some 
realised losses) on their gilt-edged securities. But tvo of 
the three Scottish banks that have recently issued their 
reports—the British Linen Bank, for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th ; the Commercial Bank of Scotland, to October 
27th ; and the National Bank of Scotland, to November 1st 
—have suffered a net fall in current profits. Costs have risen 
more than in England because a considerably larger pro- 
portion of deposits is held in interest-bearing accounts 
(stated by the British Linen Bank to be §0 per cent, com- 
pared with the published ratio of rather over one-third in 
the clearing banks), whilst the rise in earnings has been 
rather smaller than in England on account of the lower 
proportion of assets deployed in call loans and in bills. The 
only bank of the three to show a decline in profits is British 
Linen (by £9,000 to £290,000) ; but in the Commercial 
Bank the profits from actual banking declined. The Nationa! 
Bank of Scotland shows a small increase, by £7,000 to 
£343,000. All three have maintained their dividends. 

The level of deposits is little changed over the year—the 
biggest movement is a decline of £3.9 million, to £117.4 
million, at the Commercial Bank. Lord Rotherwick, the 
Governor, attributes this partly to switches into Treasury 
bills, tax reserve certificates, and also of small deposits into 
the post office and trustee savings banks. Both he and Lord 
Airlie of British Linen castigate the Chancellor for failing 
to extend the tax concession on the first £15 interest 
Savings deposits at the commercial banks. 

Each of the three Scottish banks shows an increased 
depreciation on its gilt-edged portfolio. The portfolios © 
all three are valued at or under cost and redemption price, 
with market values disclosed in marginal notes. The Con 
mercial Bank shows a depreciation below market value ‘ 
7.6 per cent (compared with 6.8 per cent in 1955) on 
portfolio valued at £49.8 million—without making any 
transfers from contingencies or reserve funds. The amoun! 
of the disclosed depreciation, at £3.8 million, compares wi!" 
Reserve Funds of £3 million. The depreciation at th 
National Bank, whose balance sheet date fell after the spas! 
of weakness in gilt-edged that followed the Anglo-Frenc) 
intervention in Egypt, has risen from 3.7 per cent la 
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year to 7.2 per cent; at £3.7 million it is more than half 
as large again as the Reserve Fund. The depreciation shown 
by British Linen—on a portfolio increased over the year 
by £1.7 million to £40.1 million—is £2.2 million (54 per 
cent, compared with § per cent in 1955), but this is well 
covered by the Reserve Fund of £2.5 million. 


Cocktails in the Refinery 


HE most acute problems arising for the operation of 

European refineries from the reduced rate of oil supplies 
from the Middle East will come less from the ph-ysical short- 
age of supplies than from the rather unpredictable quality of 
many of the new crudes. Noimally, refiners assiduously plan 
tanker arrivals well ahead, and programme long runs of 
crudes bought to close specifications and processed according 
to well-tried formule. Batches of different crudes are carefully 
separated, and the reactions of each batch closely controlled. 
Now, refiners, operating on more of a hand-to-mouth basis, 
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must deal with an unsteady rhythm of unfamiliar arrivals— 
heavy crudes from Venezuela if they can get them, assorted 
light crudes picked up from Texas and Louisiana, or the 
reduced volume of Middle East oil shipped round the Cape. 

“ Cocktail runs ” of mixed crudes of unfamiliar qualities. 
can produce some rather unpredictable results. The quality 
of refined products seems bound to suffer, partly for this 
reason, and partly because the emphasis will be on pro- 
ducing the maximum quantity of products, with the 
minimum losses and fuel consumption in the refinery. The 
product balance will also change, with even more emphasis 
on black oils for industry and less on the lighter products. 
Already it has been announced that 100-octane fuel will no 
longer be supplied to motorists. Most refineries are going 
further than this. By shutting down some of the catalytic 
cracking units, both the feedstock and the fuel used in 
operating the plant can be added directly to the supply of 
fuel oils. But some of the by-products of eracking, such as 
propylene and the other gases used as feedstock for petro- 
chemical plants, will be lost, raising acute problems of 
replacement. The quality of gasolene can be kept up to 
some extent by running higher quality crudes, and relying 
on reforming processes to raise the octane ratings of 


naphthas produced by straight-run distillation. But some 





Building, This 





At the beginning of this year building (thus broadly 


Year and Next 


NEW FACTORIES 





contractors expected to be more 
active during most of 1956, but thought 
that towards the end of this year the 
level of operations would begin to flatten 
out, and that during 1957 it would prob- 
ably start to fall, as the flow of new 
business booked before the Chancellor’s 
restrictions On investment reached the 
end of the pipeline. So far, their fore- 
casts have been borne out. 


Up to the end of September, 1956 
was certainly a year of expansion—per- 
haps more marked than most contractors 
expected. The total value of all building 
work for the nine months reached 
£1,538 million. This was 12 per cent 
more than last year; it included a 15 
per cent increase in new construction, 
which totalled £1,068 million, and a 6 
per cent increase in repair work. Allow- 
ing for the rise in prices—§5 per cent so 
far—the physical expansion for 1956 as 
a whole will probably be of the order 
of 6 per cent. Productivity has risen, 
too, under this stimulus of a marked 
expansion in activity. 


Within these global figures the shift 
from housing into other forms of social 
investment and into industrial and com- 
mercial building followed expectations. 
New building for all public authorities 
rose by only 8 per cent, to £570 million, 
whereas new work on private account 
jumped by 24 per cent, to £498 million. 
Industrial building rose by 32 per cent 
to £200 million for the nine months 


of Trade’s survey of industry’s invest- 
ment intentions this year); other new 
building for private owners, excluding 
housing, rose by 29 per cent to {115 
million ; and new building in the public 
sector, again excluding housing, rose by 
16 per cent to £327 million. The total 
number of houses completed by the end 
of September was 218,500, against 
233,300 last year, but the value of this 
smaller output was about 4 per cent more. 


Already, however, signs of slackening 
can be seen. The physical increase in 
building output was lower in the third 
quarter than in the previous six months. 
The portents are even more noticeable in 
contractors’ shrinking orderbooks. House 
building has provided more than 40 per 
cent of the industry’s new work, even 
this year, but the number of houses 
under construction at the end of Sep- 
tember was 282,900, against 296,100 in 
September, 1955. 
has fallen more sharply. 

Factory building is also showing 
signs of being cut. The latest figures 
show a reduction of an eighth in starts, 
and of a third in Board of Trade 
approvals. Next year, according to 
present information about the invest- 
ment plans of manufacturers, the 
amount they expect to spend on new 
building will be 9 per cent less than this 
year. In general the prospect for 1957 is 
of a definite slowing down of building 
operations. 
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of the refiners are curtailing reforming operations as well to 
save fuel, and relying on adding more lead to premium 
grade petrols. 

By these means the physical supply of refined products 
within the Government’s rationing pattern may be achieved. 
But the refiners are far less happy about their economics. 
Higher crude costs and soaring tanker freight rates will 
soon be passed on to consumers, and at the restricted level 
of consumption the customers will be prepared to pay the 
higher prices. Economy in refinery fuel consumption, and 
in the use of expensive catalysts, means a reduction in costs. 
But a high proportion of refinery cost is fixed, and all plants 
will be running well below capacity. Problems of refinery 
balance, already serious before the Suez Canal was blocked, 
will be intensified. When petrol sales fall, as the Govern- 
ment intends them to, more sharply than deliveries of much 
less profitable fuel oil, refinery revenues will be affected 
even more than the cut in throughput would suggest. 


Hire Purchase Trends 


HE Commercial Bank of Scotland, which is the only 
T Joint Stock bank to have acquired subsidiaries in the 
hire purchase business, shows an increased profit for the 
year ended October 27th. Net profits are returned at 
£488,155, compared with £473,315, and Lord Rotherwick, 
the chairman, tells shareholders that the whole of that 
increase and more comes from the hire purchase sub- 
sidiaries. Moreover, at the balance sheet date the bank’s 
advances to its hire purchase subsidiaries had actually 
increased from £7 million to £8.8 million. The deposits of 
private customers in the hire purchase business (represented 
by the difference between the deposits shown in the statu- 
tory balance sheet and those shown in its consolidated 
balance sheet) however showed a fall from {4.2 million to 
£2.4 million. At first glance this well maintained supply of 
bank money for the hire purchase subsidiaries looks strange 
in relation to present directives. The explanation must lie 
in the fact that the peak of borrowings from the* bank was 
passed long before the balance sheet date of October 27th 
and that those borrowings are on the way down. 

There is, therefore, not necessarily any conflict between 
the bank’s hire purchase experience and the national figures, 
even though the Board of Trade shows the nation’s hire 
purchase debt to have shrunk every month this year. At the 
end of September it was put at “at least £374 million ” 
representing a reduction of about 17 per cent below the 
estimate of “ at least £450 million ” at the beginning of the 
year. That winding down is the inevitable consequence of 
the fact that old hire purchase debts, on which the amount 
of borrowing was high, are being repaid and new debts, on 
which the amount of borrowing per article is low, are taking 
their place. The rate of unwinding—only about 1 per cent 
between August and September—is, however, according to 
Board of Trade figures, now slowing down, while on the 
retail side of the business the volume of new hire purchase 
trading seems to have found a level and begun to rise again. 

But at that point any similarity between the experience of 
the household goods shops and that of the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland ceases. The bank’s subsidiaries are engaged 
in financing an instalment trade in vehicles and machinery, 
not consumer goods. That trade is not yet obviously ex- 
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panding again. Competition among the lenders of money 
is still becoming more acute as money is released by the 
gradual repayment of old hire purchase debts. Rates offered 
to depositors have passed their peak ; the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland group is offering 54 per cent for three months’ 
deposits. 


Graphite for Atom Power 


HERE has been concern for some time over supplies 

of high-quality graphite for the atomic power pro- 
gramme. Only one company, British Acheson Electrodes, 
has so far been able to supply large quantities of graphite 
to the standard required, although several abortive attemp: 
have been made. It takes 2,000 tons of graphite to cut the 
58,000 blocks that fill each reactor shell at Calder Hall, 
nearly half the weight being lost during the machining of the 
blocks. The four reactors that make up the Calder Hal! 
installation therefore need between them 8,000 tons ot 
graphite, and the Atomic Energy Authority’s other power 
station at Chapel Cross, another 8,000 tons. On top of this, 
tennage of the same order must be found for the Central 
Electricity Authority’s atomic power programme on which 
building starts in the new year. Some new capacity was 
therefore badly needed. It will now be supplied by a new 
graphite factory, estimated to cost £6 million and to have a 
capacity of 10,000 tons a year, which is to be built by C. A. 
Parsons and several of the companies working with it on 
atomic power, and the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation of 
New York. The American company is one of the world’s 
major suppliers of this quality of graphite. Its know-how 
will presumably be used to overcome what seem to be the 
very considerable technical difficulties in producing this 
essential material. 


Advances to State Boards 


N the first four months of the new system of capital 
financing of the state industries, direct advances from 
the Exchequer have reached £107.8 million. This com 
pares with the budget estimate of a total of £350 million 


EXCHEQUER ADVANCES TO STATE INDUSTRIES* 
({ million) 
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4 Sept- | f ( 
August | pom lh | October | emb 
| | 
} 
Central Electricity ...... 14:0 | 24-0 12:0 8-0 
Eee Catt os sick cis 5-0 4-0 3:0 5:0 
Transport Commission ... 5:0 5:0 sid 10-0 
PU sas ee ba te ebeack 3:2 2°5 3:2 5:9 
reer! 27-2 | 35:5 | .18-2 | 26-9 





* Under Finance Act, 1956, and excluding National Coal Boa: 
which draws funds from the Exchequer under separate Acts 


in the fiscal year. The latest mid-monthly instalment ©: 
November 17th, as the table shows, was £26.9 million. 
against {18.2 million in October ; advances to the Electricity 
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Hiow to beat the peacock! 


The peacock expands his plumage just for the glory of it and sometimes to attract the female. Modern 
advertisers, seeking more than ever in these competitive days to capture the feminine eye, are expanding 
more and more into the irresistible attractiveness of full-colour advertising. 


That the results are giving them something to glory about can be seen from the fact that in 
Britain’s three great. colourgravure weeklies—WOMAN, JOHN BULL, AND ILLUSTRATED— 
ADVERTISERS HAVE, SINCE 1950, INCREASED THEIR USE OF COLOUR ADVERTISING BY 
OVER 400 PER CENT. ! 


Full-colour announcements in these outstanding weeklies, which have a combined readership of some 
13,500,000 people, are an essential part of every national campaign. 


JOHNBULL GOmeaee ILLUSTRATED 


Britain’s Greatest Colourgravure Weeklies 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 








‘1 ALWAYS 
FLY 


WITH MY NEW 


BRADSHAW” 


Bradshaw’s new Air Guide 
now lists flights alphabetically. 


It’s the air traveller’s dream come true! The only easily- 
understood, quick-reference alphabetical Air Guide published 
for the European area and main trunk routes. 

Instead of puzzling your way through inderes and tabular 
tables you just turn the pages to your departure point, 
look up your destination beneath it, and you'll find the 
times of the flights scheduled between the two points. 

In addition you'll see which Air Lines are concerned, types 
of aircraft used, fares and any other relevant information. 
When you are at home, in your office or abroad on @ 

tour, Bradshaw's new Air Guide is an essential 

part of your equipment, 


New alphabetical edition 5/- per month (plus postage). 


a. BRADSHAW'S 7, 
i+ J nae “FLSL, GUIDE 


BRADSHAW’S. AIR GUIDE, BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, LONDON, W.C,2, 











Our Way Ahead 


The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler's Llandudno speech. “This 
was @ memorable affair.’—The Economisi 
20 pp. 6d, 


The Expanding Commonwealth 


By a Group of Tory M.P.’s, “These stimulating proposals.” 
—Observer 


24 pp. Is. 














Houses to Let 


A Bow Group pamphiet on Rent Control. * A contribution 
of vigour and originality.” — Spectator 





64 pp. 2s. 6d, 


Automation and The Consumer 


By eight Tory back-benchers 
of Labour, 

















Foreword by the Minister 





40 pp. Is. 6d. 


Liberty in the Modern State 


The 1956 C.P.C. Summer School Lectures 
January. 84 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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The finest brandy comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. Only 
Cognac originating from these two areas, at 
least half of which must be from the Grande 
Champagne, is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine ChampagneV.S.O.P. 
Cognac and nothing less good. They only offer for 
sale Brandy which has reached perfection. That 
is why when you insist on Remy Martin you can 
be sure of getting a really fine Cognac. 


MARTIN 
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Authority were lower than in any of the three previous 
months, but the Transport Commission apparently took 
two months’ instalments in one (having borrowed nothing 
ix. October). These month to month variations, however, 
are of minor significance for they largely reflect temporary 
fluctuations in payments and receipts. In this initial phase, 
a portion of the Exchequer advances is being used to repay 
overdrafts used to finance the boards’ capital outlays. The 
details of the boards’ advances from the banks at the Novem- 


ber make-up date will be published with the clearing bank 
figures next week. 


More 6 per cent Mortgages 


HE two remaining big building societies that did not 
- announce increased mortgage charges to old borrowers 
in the summer have now done so. The Abbey National will 
raise its charge to them from a general rate of 5} per cent 
to 6 per cent on March 1, 1957. The Woolwich Equitable 
Society’s rate will also go up to 6 per cent on April Ist, 
which happens to be half-way through that Society’s 
financial year. Both societies are treating their old 
borrowers well, the Abbey National carrying the burden of 
increased share and deposit interest for five months and the 
Woolwich society for six months before passing it on to 
old borrowers. 

During the period they have certainly been making no 
margin of profit and probably have been incurring a small 
loss on that part of their business. At last they have 
evidently now abandoned hope that dearer money was a 
transient phenomenon. The recent decision fixing the 
composite rate of income tax at §s. 4d. in the £ (compared 
with 4s. 10d. last year) has no doubt helped to force the 
societies’ hand. Both of them will give the affected 
borrowers the opportunity of increasing the length of their 
mortgages instead of increasing their monthly payments. 


New Monopolies Commission 


HEN the Monopolies Commission was reconstituted 
W a month ago, in line with the new arrangements 
made by this year’s Restrictive Trade Practices Act, it was 
left with only one reference to investigate. That was the 
supply of chemical fertilisers on which work started last year 
and may not be finished for another year. All other investi- 
gations were either completed or were allowed to lapse, since 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Court and the new Registrar 
will henceforth be concerned with all restrictive agreements 
(the first and biggest batch of which will be called up 
between now and the end of February). The Commission 
will be left to concentrate its experienced attention upon 
single-firm monopolies—that is where one firm controls a 
third or more of the supply of a particular article—upon 
export agreements, and upon other arrangements “ not 
made subject to registration by the Act.” Four references 
on which work was not very far advanced, including that 
on common prices and agreed tendering, were therefore 
dropped. Another five had been completed and now await 
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publicetion by the President of the Board of Trade—heavy 
electrical plant, tea, electronic valves and cathode ray tubes, 
industrial and medical gases, and metal doors and windows. 
But the report on valves was purely factual ; and on none 
of them will special action be taken about agreements that 
are subject to registration. These will be left to the Court. 
The President has now given the Commission a new 
membership and three further references—cigarettes and 
tobacco, cigarette and tobacco machinery, and electrical 
equipment for motor vehicles, all of which appear to come 
within the category of “natural” monopolies. Mr R. F. 
Levy, QC, has been appointed chairman in place of Sir 
David Cairns. Five of the former sixteen members have 
been reappointed, and two of the four remaining vacancies 
have been filled by persons from industry. The Com- 
mission now has four members who are or have been in 
industry, two lawyers, one trade unionist, and an economics 
professor who has specialised in industrial organisation. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The British subsidiary that Du Pont set up in April has 
taken options on a 381-acre site near Londonderry for the 
purpose of erecting a synthetic rubber plant to make 
Neoprene, Du Pont’s specialised synthetic. It plans to begin 
construction there in early 1957 ; and the Mayor of London- 
derry has further stated that the plant, when it begins pro- 
duction in mid-1959, should employ 350-400 men. This 
plant, which will draw electricity and process steam from a 
new power station close to Lough Foyle, is Du Pont’s first 
manufacturing unit in Europe. 


* 


A constructive proposal to counteract the dangers of 
non-voting shares came on Tuesday from the President of 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Brigadier Kenneth 
Hargreaves. It is at present a Stock Exchange condition 
for the granting of a quotation, that “ adequate voting rights 
are in appropriate circumstances secured to preference 
shareholders.” Brigadier Hargreaves would like the Stock 
Exchange to make that read “preference and ordinary 
shareholders.” 


* 


The visit to India of a delegation from the Lancashire 
cotton textile industry has been postponed by mutual agree- 
ment until mid-January. The delegation will try to per- 
suade India to accept some voluntary limitation on its 
exports of cotton cloth to Britain. It will probably call on 
the Hongkong industry afterwards for the same purpose. 


. 


The price of crushing boart, an industrial diamond used 
mainly in polishing and grinding tools, has been raised by 
1s. 6d. to 18s. 3d. a carat from December Ist. This is 
announced by Industrial Distributors (Sales), Limited, which 
is part of the Central Selling Organisation. For some time 
crushing boart has been fetching well over £1 a carat in 
the free market. 
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es reading the accounts of the motor 
companies and the manufacturers of 
accessories for that industry, share- 
holders must not forget they relate to a 
year that ended about three months ago ; 
it was therefore a year containing five 
or six months free from the troubles 
which began to beset the industry in 
February and which beset it still. 

The chairmen of the companies com- 
ment on past “difficulties ”"—the 
favourite word in this year’s accounts— 
with the same voice and with the same 
inclination to put some of the blame on 

5 the Government. The points they make 
familiar: import restrictions in 
Australasia, the credit squeeze, hire- 
purchase restricuons, the imcrease in 
purchase tax, the increase in overhead 
costs coming on top of the increase of 
operating costs and now petrol rationing. 
Profits almost throughout the industry 
have fallen, though not uniformly. 
Standard Motor Company was particu- 
larly badly hit by the labour disputes 
and by the introduction of a new tractor ; 
Rover alone has been able to report an 
increase in profits as well as sales, thanks 
perhaps to the Land Rover. The two 
big accessory makers for the industry, 
Joseph Lucas and S. Smith and Sons, 
admit to making a loss on their produc- 
tion for the motor industry in the last 
months of the financial year, though both 


are 


spent £9,157,000 on capital account in 
1955-56 and there is a further commit- 
ment of £6,820,000. 

All this was expected, but one mystery 
is left unsolved. This is the identity of 
the buyer of Standard Motor shares. 
Lord Tedder, the chairman of the com- 
pany, has been told in confidence who 
he is. He describes him as “ friendly ” 
and as not likely “ to interfere with the 
plans to continue aggressively in the car 
and tractor business.” The board of 
directors has therefore withdrawn its 
support for the move by some share- 
holders to obtain a Board of Trade 
inquiry into the buyer’s identity. 

As to the future, the spokesmen of the 
industry content themselves with 
generalities about continuing difficulties. 
All the boards have gone cautiously on 
dividend payments. Investors may 
perhaps assume that the words of the 
chairman of Rover, who says that though 
the dividend has been maintained this 
year trading prospects are much less 
favourable have a general application. 


Looking at the Motor Results 





But the chairmen of these companies 
have not lost faith in the long-term 
growth potentialities of the industry. 
This view is put most clearly by Sir 
Leonard Lord, of British Motor: “ With 
the present political and economic uncer- 
tainties, it is neither easy nor wise to 
predict the course of events or our place 
in them. Selling is again subject to 
seasonal demand, upon which are super- 
imposed Government restrictions aimed 
at reducing home consumption. In these 
circumstances, we may ask whether we 
have been wise in embarking on a pro 
gramme of future development. . . . Even 
though for the time being we are 
prevented from making the fullest use 
of these improved production facilities, 
I have no doubt as to the wisdom of the 
policy of providing them. .. . All pre- 
vious advances in productive capacity 
have been quickly justified. The world 
is still hungry for motor vehicles and 
what we are now spending can be con- 
sidered as a premium necessary to insure 
the future.” 
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have done rather better on their sales to 1955 1955 | 1956 | 1955. | 1955 1956 
the heavy vehicle and aircraft industries. 
British Motor Corporation has reported Trading profit. |33,797 he + 5,925 | aan | a | — et 7,156 3,374 | 3,178 
. . Depreciation .. | 2, : 2, 1,331 | 1,269 | 558 664 
a sharp drop in profits, but its output Taxation ..... 9771 | 6,298} 1,520| (414! 1,075] 1,245 5:188! 3/849 | 1,269 |1,145 
went up by about § per cent, the num- Net profit .... | 10,480 | 5,386 | 1,955 393 | 938) 759} 2,207 | 1,520 | 1,345 | 1,167 
. ee - Ord. dividends. 2,207 | 2,288 354 319 267 | 268 607 607 291 291 
ber of vehicles produced rising from — Qt divictnds- | eer | ara | 1308] 208, est | ast | ages | $95 gap | aa 
418,705 to 439,558 (of which 187,146 Ord. dividends . | 124% | 124% | 12% 8% | 224% | 224% | 73% | 7% | 174% | 174% 
eee Net fixed assets | 23,089 |29,176 | 8,136 |11,470 | 3,223 | 3,576 | 9,178 |10,711 | 3,913 |4,848 
: . Ne xed assets | , , > } , } ’ 1 wv, . . Or 
_ Most of the companies ended their — Net curr. assets | 45,209 | 38.391 | 4,620 | 2'156 4237 | 4,813 | 22,523 |21,733 7,376 | 7,315 
financial years with far less in liquid oe ns ee ao | = — aaa | vo | 15,802 | 18,048 5,876 |5791 
: ; se et liquid asse ts 119,562 | 8, ; . | 3,764 | 5,362 | 2,766 1,812 | 1,393 
resources than they had a year earlier, = Racorves 22033 |21/528 | 4,015 | 4/216 | 4293 | 5,182 |12'510 |14'420 |5'455 |6.472 
because their stocks have been rising and Ordinary capital | 28,302 | 31,840 | 5,128 | 6,928 | 2,067 | 2,075 12,570 |12,570 2,891 | 2,891 
because some of them were re-tooling for ‘ oe oe ee 
‘ ; Net profit/Net | ' | 
new models and going ahead with expan- worth ....... | 17-2%| 8-5% | 16-1% | 2-8% | 14-8% | 10-5%| 8-5% | 5-3% |13-8%|10- 8%, 
sion programmes. BMC, for instance, 
BRITISH CELANESE. Throg- 
C ompan N ot es morton Street, beset by its own troubles, 
Pp y could draw no shred of comfort from 
British Celanese’s interim statement for 
the six months to September 30th. The 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. but they include £233,000 (against half-year’s profits have tumbled from 


The directors of GUS have left. the 
interim ordinary dividend unchanged at 
I§ per cent ; in 1955-56 it was followed by 
a final of 475 per cent, making 625 per 
cent in all. The group’s turnover in the 
six months to September 30th established 
yet another mew record, even when the 
sales of newly acquired subsidiaries are 
excluded. Gross profits in this period 
came to £10,153,000, compared with 
£10,022,000 for the same period last year, 




















£247,000) of profits earned by new sub- 
sidiaries. If these profits are excluded and 
account is taken of the time-lag element 
in profits on hire-purchase contracts, it 
becomes clear that the expansion in 
profits, which has been slowing down, has 
been halted and that the group’s profits 
margins are lower. But there has been no 
severe setback and in difficult markets the 
group has again put up a sturdy 


performance. 


£1,136,000 to £685,000 and the interim 
ordinary dividend has been halved, from 
3 to 15 per cent. Since the announcement 
the £1 stock units have fallen from 14s. 6d 
to 13s. 4}d. 

The directors’ comment on these results 
reads like a continuation of the story un- 
folded in the 1955-56 accounts, when the 
total dividend was cut from ro to 8 pe! 
cent. They say: “Competition both at 
home and abroad continues to prevent the 
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company from obtaining higher prices for 
its products and this, combined with 
higher costs and a slightly lower volume 
of sales, has resulted in this fall in the 
group profit. The results of the current 
quarter are showing a little improvement, 
but the amount of the final dividend will 
depend upon the results for the year when 
they are reviewed next June together with 
the general conditions existing at that 
time.” The directors of Courtaulds made 
a similar statement when they announced 
an unchanged interim dividend. But 
British Celanese seems to be one of those 
most badly hit in the rayon industry. 


* 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS. _ So much has happened to 
BSA this year that none of the salient 
points in the report and accounts can have 
come as a surprise. It became abundantly 
clear during the dispute which ran from 
the dismissal of Sir Bernard Docker in 
May until the decision of shareholders in 
August not to reinstate him, that the motor 
car section of the group was doing badly. 
It was equally obvious that pruning and 
reorganising would be needed before 
shareholders could harvest the full crop 
from the productive branches of the 
business, the tools, the steel, the heavy 
engineering and the motor cyles. That 
is why Lazard Brothers and Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co. were appointed 
to examine and advise. 

The group trading profit for the year 
ended July 31st of £1.6 million, compared 
with {2.9 million, the net profit after tax 
of £770,000, against {1.5 million, the 
year’s dividend of 8 per cent, against 10 
per cent, and the fact that the motor car 
companies of the group sustained heavy 
losses have all already been announced. 
Shareholders will study the report mainly 
for signs that their new chairman, Mr J. 
Y. Sangster, is getting on with reorganisa- 
tion. The sale of the earth moving equip- 
ment business of the Birtley Engineering 
company is one step that he has 
announced ; the full accounts give the 
satisfactory information that that sale 
yielded a ‘substantial profit over book 


of fixed assets amounted to £239,236, 
against £9,571 (and formed a not incon- 
siderable part of the year’s earnings). The 
surrender of the licence from the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company (which formed 
part of that transaction) also brought in 
an addition to capital reserve of £125,000. 
The directors also record that they have 
abandoned the project of producing a 
medium-sized motor car and suspended 
plans to produce a 200 cc motor scooter. 
Obviously, much still remains to be done. 
The directors some time or other- must 
take a decision on the future of the 
Daimler car and some time or other they 
must reinforce the group’s cash, for the 
cash balance of £1 million in July, 1955, 
had turned into a bank overdraft of £2.6 
million in July, 1956. Shareholders will 
hope the statement on the progress of the 
inquiry into structure and organisation, 
promised by the chairman for the annual 


meeting will answer some of these ques- 
tions. 


* 


TATE AND LYLE. Although the 
value of Tate and Lyle’s sales rose from 
£126,724,000 to £127,994,000 in the year 
to September 3oth it sold in volume less 
refined sugar than in 1954-55. The decline 
in refined sugar sales occurred in export 
markets, where they dropped from 
630,359 tons to §52,437 tons. The 
increase in sales to the home market, from 
1,421,557 tons to 1,455,860 tons, was not 
sufficient to make good this loss of exports. 

Profits after depreciation but before tax 
fell from £4,695,597 to £4,451,617. The 
company had no difficulty in maintaining 
the ordinary dividend at 16} per cent 
and £925,000 (against £1,450,000) was 
ploughed back into the business. Until 
the full accounts are published it is diffi- 
cult to guess at what has happened to the 
already small margins on refined sugar. 
Operating costs, as in every other industry, 
have undoubtedly risen but new equip- 
ment may have increased productivity. 
The company may, too, have benefited 
from the activities of its associated 
companies, especially those with sugar 
refineries abroad and those engaged in 
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Next Account begins: December 12th 
Next Contango Day: December 12th 
Next Settlement Day: December 4th 


GILT-EDGED stocks weakened again this 
week after recovering at the close of last 
week, but this time losses exceeded the 
gains and the Financial Times index of 
Government securities fe]] on Wednesday 
to its lowest point recorded at 82.57. 
Industrial stocks were again lower ; 
The Economist indicator fell to 170.0. 
The heaviest falls occurred on Wednesday 
when British Aluminium lost 2s. 9d. to 
58s. 3d., Metal Box 1s. 3d. to 44s. 3d., AEI 
Is. to §8s. 9d. xd and ICT 9d. to 36s. 1ro}d. 
The general weakness of the market per- 
sisted on Thursday. 

Brewery shares were affected by dis- 
appointing results; Ansells dropped 
2s. 9d. to 49s. 3d. on the lower profits and 
Benskin’s fell 3s. 73d. to 44s. 3d. xd. But 
Leeds & Wakefield rose 2s. to 40s. xd. 
following the higher payment. Electrical 
stocks were firmer on balance, C. A. 
Parsons and A. Reyrolle recovering some 
of the ground lost on the announcement 
of the rights issues. Stores were weak ; 
Marks & Spencer and Woolworth were 
both at their lowest points for the year. 
English Sewing Cotton were bought this 
week and gained 1s. 3d. to 28s. 4}d. and 
Horrockses 3s. to 28s. xd. Ford Motor 
and Rover declined further to 27s. and 
11s. 1o}d. respectively. Allied Bakeries 
“A” rose 3s. during the week to 48s. 6d. 
and Rio Flour 1s. 9d. to 33s. 6d. Steels 
fell further on balance this week ; John 
Summers dropped to 30s., but Dorman 
Long recovered to 24s. after touching 
22s. od. Turner & Newall weakened 
2s. 7id. to 92s. 9d. Unilever NV lost 
4s. 3d. to 82s. on Wednesday. Calor Gas 
and Pyrene fell after the announcement 
of rights issues. 

Oils declined again and were particu- 
larly weak on Thursday and gold mines 
were weak until Wednesday ; both Free 
State Geduld and President Brand fell 
3s. od. to 72s. 6d. and 52s. 6d. respec- 
tively. Rhodesian Anglo-American lost 
6s. 103d. to 94s. 44d. Teas showed con- 













































































values. Indeed, the profit on realisation transport. siderable gains and rubbers were steady. 
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(a) (b STOCKS 1956 1956 1956 8h 64+ | 20a) 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/-... 7e | 68° 5 
Hig wht 135/74 94/44 | 120 6 80 a De Beers 5/- Def. Reg.) 97/6 97/6 10 95 
{ . y Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. | 96/103 67/6 im ... |Free State Geduld 5 75/Tk | 72,6 J, N 
| 90/- 39/10 16 5 aBarclays {1......... 4916 41 917 1450/6 29/44 | 1245, 124a)Randfontein f1...... 31/103) 3075 16 6 
si ox. © ‘seal : Lloyds #1. . eatin 456 519 67/10/11}; 8/6 30 ¢ 10 a\London Tin 4/- .... | 10/0} 9/93 12 4 
12/4) 61/- | 96 9 aMidland 41, fully pd. | 65 646 511 8] 46 ‘| 35 | 75 al 275 bRhokanafl......... | 38 | Sub 9 7 
70 59/3 9b 9 aN. m rov. *B’ £5, {1 pd. 60/6 60 6 0 0 | 
77/9 | 66/- 8 6 8 a Westmstr‘B’/4,/1} pd = 6 $7 : 7 : p 
43/6 28/- 33d 24a Yeseo a 8 06 5 ( ” 
46/- | 29/3 5 b| 5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’ fl... 346 336 519 § New York C osing Frrices 
50 /- 40/6 645 6ja Union Disc. {1....... 46 44 15 3 : ; age ota ; 
35/9 27 9 4a 4b Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....) W 28/6" |5 22 3 Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. a 
41/9 33/- Tbe ThaChart. Bk. of India fl 34,6 34 6 8 1311 + . . = _ 
"INSURANCE | § $3 |. 
29 16} 37$b| l2sa Leg. & Gen. f{1....... 24} 254* 2 2 T |Balt. & Ohio..) 48 45 jAm. Smelting. 50} 513 Inter. Paper.. 100; i 
2 7 18} t47hb +20 a Pes iri ¢ 1, p i 19 ] ] b 3 7 an. Pac. aes m 313 30} Am. \ iscose .. 323 324 Nat. Distill. . S “ 
48} 3 #1174c 4125 c Prudet ‘thal ur fl. 39} 39] 910 9 JN.Y. Cent. ...| 34% | 33} [Cel. of Am....| 134 15} Sears Roebuck 304 
- BREWERIES, Etc. Pennsyl...... 21% | 214 (Chrysler ..... 67% | 663 Shell ..... ..-| 834 
119/6 106/- 33 6} 10 a Bass {1............. 1126 1126 7 12 11 JAmer. Tel. .... 167} |168} \Gen. Elec.....| 574 | 58% Std. Oil of N.J. 544 
24/10}, 18/9 6a 11} Distillers 6/8........ 19/5 19 6 210 Stand. Gas...| 11g | 11% [Gen. Motors. .| 43§ | 434 JUS. Steel. ... 69) 
= 45/104 36/9 25 c| 10 aGuinness 10/-...... 37/6 37/6 6 13 4 |United Corp... 64 63 (;0od year ....| 74% | 744 Westinghouse. 524 
16/- 62/- 14 b 7 aWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 63,9* 62/6 6 14 5 |W. Union Tel. 17§ | 18} [Inter. Nickel .| 95% | 924 [Woolworth 444 
* Ex dividend. f Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324%. {(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield 
(g) On 16%. (h) On 83%. (1) On 17$% Tax free. (7) On 13%. (I) To latest date. 


(m) On 10%. 


(v) 


On 15% 


Tax free. 


(w) On 15%. 


(y) On 9%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each Statistical page appeared. 
o & : BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.....ceccccees This week Western Europe : 
| Production and Consumption Nov. 10th Production and Trade...... Nov. 24th | 
SIE, vinssnshnstonnvactioas Nov. 17th British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 10th | 
External T FODE. .coccecessiscoese Nov. 24th Western Europe : 
| Financial UNITES: ccscoveseses This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 17th | 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 13th SN CNN cacttnstiindaeocesine This week | 
, yh Re Oct. 13th 
| | 
Prices and Wages 
| = 1954 1955 1955 1956 (?) 
Unit —-- 
nid- June} Nov. 15 | Nov. 22 | Nov. 29} Nov. 6 Nov. 13 | Nov. 20 | Nov. 27 
WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 
AN Samah igs eas ye eX bees Fes 8 05's 1952 = 100 89 | 99 93 94 94 5 95 96 98 99 
FOO... cate dsat keh petkietes dee ks 93:2] 119-6 92-0 90-4 90-5 91-2 94-3 95-2 98-7! 100-5 
Fibres ()sccecp) vcs detssadeesccces . 87-0 88-7 83-2 77-7 | 77-6 78-0 87-8 88-7 92-6 92-8 
Metath.cs uiecaeead ds dmerenseasnans - 80-0 81-5 95-7 101-8 | 102-2 103-9 99-6 98-4 97 97-1 
Other 1tOGME . cicncin as dewews od ve r. - 95-9 | 93°5 106-9 111-3 109-8 111-2 102-1 | 102-8 104-9 105-9 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
attics 1953 1954 1955 Aug. | Sept Oct July Au Sept 
Materials used in : June 30, ; - ’ ner 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel)... '1949= 100 145-8 143-5 152-4 156-5 155°9 153-1 154-1 155-8 157-1 155-4 
Mechanical engineering............. : 145-7 150-4 168-1 173-4 175-4 | 173-2 176-1 178-0 178-7 177-8 

Electrical machinery........... : 155-2 160°5| 185-7] 190-3} 193-9] 189-7] 183-2) 187-1} 188-1] -185-8 

Building and civil engineering. . . = 130-4 131-4 | 137-3 138-6 139-5 139-4 142-6 143-2 143-2} 143-1 

House building........cseecssscees e 128-7! 130-7] 137-1] 138-7} 139-4] 139-4] 142-8) 143-0] 143-0} 143-2 
Products of : | moe ; : i R ne f . 

Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel)... | a 125-2 125-5 129-6 130-0} 130-9 131-4 135-7 135-7 135-9 5-9 

Food manufacturing .............05 » 138-6 139-1 143-9 143-6 144-0 144-3 148-5 148-1 147-7 150-5 
Commodities : | 3 = : = 

Cotton, S80 (piece cc tt dccccdsia'ses = 140-6 155-0 49-7 152-4 150-5 143-8 160-5 155-5 153-2 | 153-5 
Wool. reer. ces an eis es a, - 171-1 160-8 142-0 142-0 | 129-5 130-9 144-3 144°8 156-3 } 152-7 

bber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ; 199-] 197-9 329-9 410-6 | 422-2 560-0 265-4 291-0 | 280-4 268-6 
Soitwood, imported...............- “ 144-1 145-0 154-9 155-3 | 156-0 156-1 155-3 155-6 155°6 | 155-4 
Copper, ex-warehouse (?) ........... © 217:°6 213-4 295-7 306°7 | 322-3 306-7 242-2 260-2 259-2 242-9 

UK RETAIL PRICES . 

Interim index : une 17, a : : 
Al SIGE Sina ok Oa a a6 0k cas 60s ans 1947 = 10 140 143 149 149 150 152 156 157 157 158 
Jan. 15, ; . aie . - 
A So. cca baa Geecivnsiwws 1952 100; + 105°8 107-7 112-6 112-5] 113-2 114-4 102-08, = 102-38 102-1% = 102-78 
oo See eee ee a are _ 111-3 114-2 122-8 122-4 | 123°6 125-9 101-1°* 101-7* 100-8 4) 101-8* 
ee ae 1938 = 100° 228 232 | 242 242 243 246 254 255 254 256 
en ETE) tw nemetae pers ; 233 239 | 257 256 259 264 266 26% — — 

Rent and POST ea sinks ceesines se x 129; 134) 138 138} = 138 | 139 145 1% — z 

Clothing ..s tacwelbstidiedscee dacs <s is 253 | 255 | 6 255 | 255 256 262 4 a 64 
Pwel 20 BA a sc ildesackwads sca - 207 | 216 28 231 | peed 256 2) S rt ae 4 
Household durable goods........... va 286 | 284 | 288 286 | 287 291 309 309 309 09 
oo Be OR eh a eee ” 256 | 257 260 260 | 261 | 261 206 208 a | yo 
TORSORDss dev bes ip ges fees ens sodsse 387 | 387 389 388 | 388 | 388 418 | 418 418 418 

Purchasing power of & (based on all i ay ' wai : ” 
consumer spending) ..............- 1938 = 100 42 41 39 39 39 39 37 | 31 37 37 

JK TERMS OF TRADE | | | | 

mport prices : - 
op ae thee 1954= 100 101 100 103 102 | 103 | 103 103 = oa 

Food, drink and tobacco ........... ” 97 100 101 37 } 36 | a “ 0 107 107 

Danis SPD s «6 abcde < dee v as oo - 103 100 104 105 105 | 105 106 106 = I 
Ex i : . y7 | 
Oo a oe ; 101} 100{ 102} 102) 103} 103} 106; 106] 107} = 107 
All manufactures. .............-.-- Be 101 100 102 102 103 | 104 106 208 = | +H 
ei RE PRE TS ieee SO ” 105 100 104 103 105 107 113 1}2 ane 111 
Engineering products .............. : 100 100 103 103 104) = 104 106 7 on oo 
. Textiles (excluding clothing)........ - 99 100 100 a9 100 | 39 = a 
erms of trade : } c | G | QF 
Ratio of import to export prices.... ” 100 100 101 100 100 | wy al ” a? = 
! 
} 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS BE 9 | 56 ' 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) [1952 —100 717-5 86-1 127-7 129-9 138-1 148-9 155-2 157-9 156-1 153-6 
weens UK WAGES ; 10 

ee wage ra’ 4 une 30, re | ce | 

All WORMS seetsscseseseeetees: nee7=10q 136] M42] SRY 53] 5S] 1ST 1S] oies| es 

eee EES oe ee Ty te Pe eee oi = =f : 

Wasuna Se ree PEP ee ree sad 140 | 146 155 155. 156 156 167 | 167 | 168 169 
Weekly earnings : (° ‘ , 

Al worlears a ie eet ea prema s. d. 160 1| 171 9/ 187 2 “a 187 2) 19 ae : 

Men i »” 189 2 204 5 222 il _— 222 ll 119 9° i oy 

Went cs, viccdndass chek cowetates »” 102 5 108 2 115 5 — — 15 5 7 tes 

Oct., 351 371° * 

AD We. sa Foi ek de to dsecett 1938 = 100 301 | 323 351 a 35 371° 

Men . _ a Mad dpe Otnets shehseub >> ” 274 296 323 an — 08 3 

LP RS sa epg ee » 315 333 355 = = 




















f * guotation at Alex: , (?) Figures 
{') The Alexandria spot quotations for Karnak and Ashmouni cotton have been replaced by the current mont h a a ~% as mony Oe -_ 
up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic » Pe ke ba k to 19 38 with the aid of calculations 
of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken into account. (*) The interim index of retail prices has _ fon } mao wv 17, 1956=—100. (*) Surveys made 
made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) New series oy on - atl Vly ory i necned toeeen 
twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as —- 
for October 30th: food 93-7; fibres 85-7. (*) Latest figures which are for April 1956. 
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Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 

































































. Average weckly 
: : Stock , OnLy 
"hole > prices “onsume “ices Extern< l ces 2 a ar Ss 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices pee pe santaibocbatine 
All ‘ | Terms Com- At At 
com- Farm All Food Clothing Housing | Import | Export | of posite current 1955 
pa products items | trade index prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 1939 = 100 $ 
WE Scag ccaminnntouee 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 161 42 48 88} 100-0] 23-86) 45-97 
eee Sere eet a 110-3 95-6 114:°8 112°6 104-3 119-1 120 101 | 119 229-8 71-86 | 71-65 
Oe s i.conka te enka semua win 110-7 89-6 | 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 102 117 304-6 76-52 76°52 
Ree: POON oe ok sc okeeseoun 114-2 91-2 | 116-2 113-2 104-8 121-4 122 107 114 341-4 79°19 78-02 
a, aetna 114-0 90-0 | 117-0 114-8 105°3 121-8 123 106 116 359-4 79-00 TT: 30 
Neer eee 114-7 89-1 | 116-8 113-1 105-5 122-2 “ ose one 359-4 79-79 | 78-23 
eee ee 115-5 90-1 | 117-1 113-1 106-5 122-5 344:8 81-40 19-57 
ee ae ee 115-5 | 88-4 | sok si ese 341°6 82-01 ' 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civil:an employment ! 
national Total ; New con- 
product i” Durable goods Non-durable goods Xe t Unem- 
industrial |_| struction ; Total Total al 
Seasonally pro- Chemicalsjseasonally ies employ 8 py P 
ac ste etl . j le icles on Te tiles, é 1 « 1j sted = bed : * = cs 
punecn”g ee | Total | Metals | tee " Total clething et A yo sc force ment labour 
rate products rates a force 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
Oe ree eee 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17:2 
BOO Jas vebdb awsteebeck ete 360-7 125 137 108 175 116 | 100 | 142 37-8 64,468 61,238 5-0 
ROOD fovuavcathasaaseeeees 390-9 139 155 140 203 | 126 | 109 | 159 43-0 65,847 | 63,193 4-0 
| | | i 
TO, PUR conan swcretbess 408-3° 141 157 138 190 128 106 | 169 44-8 69,430 66,503 | 4-2 
6c OO cxShccc owe CR eRe ) ( 136 148 68 191 | 127 106 | 166 44-7 69,489 66,655 | 4-1 
ee eee > 413-8 }< 142 158 | 124 | 195 129 | 107 | 166 44:6 68,947 66,752 5-2 
» september ........i0s% J L 145 164 148 198 129 109 169 44-3 68,069 66,071 2°9 
—» ROR 5 cdscstcnees wi 145 165 148 202 130 110 167 43-9 68,082 66,174 2-8 
TRADE 
ee All business ? Total retail 3 Imports for US consumption | gp hr Volume of trade 
sumption 
Annual = Starke wien | Sintie - Crude Semi- ae Finished . ‘ 
am a8 Sal Stock Sales Stocks Total aentadiein tained Total goods Imports Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948 = 100 
BD 5) a slahala'n oreunttoaate eG 67-6 10°8 20-1 3°5 5-5 190 62 41 260 139 76 55 
OE Piva cached ovektat cuae 236-5 46-7 76-9 14-2 22-1 853 200 193 1,247 | 811 120 119 
OED - 5 ji Reina’. docionwe ssn ae 254-0 51-7 82-2 15:3 23:9 944 237 | 231 1,279 | 782 134 120 
Pe MRR Soren ss aideenes 963-75 f 54-4 | 85-1 15-9 | 23-9 1,072 | 264 | 257 | 1,686 | 1,015 148 152 
Oy ee ee . } 54-3 | 85-6 16-0 | 23-8 977 246 | 244 1,674 1,004 142 151 
Se Se ee ‘ a 52-7 85-8 16-0 | 23-8 1,070 | 248 | 236 1,602 | 1,048 144 145 
sg ONE 5. i ain Side a Sd > 266-8 1 54-5 86-1 16:3 | 23-7 1,027 | : | es 1,510 | 879 re 
» ©6sSeptember........... J 54-0 86-5 16-0; 23-4] 1,045 | 1,506 820 | 
sp. MMMM sano wanneeas ch ies 16-1) ... a | a ix | 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Peng income ; Consumer credit Banking statistics* |Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
7 Labour Farm ii Instal- Invest- e Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total inc oie Padecaimed Total prio indian Loans Total or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
deficit bills bonds bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; : 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
DD iiakabued se aowhase Vee 72-9 | 46-6 4-3 7:22 4-50 23°4 17-2 9-0|— 3-9 0-023 | 3-01 
TES ee 287-3} 201-8 12-5] 32:29) 23-57 85:3 70-6 67-8 3-1] 0-953| 2-52) 2:9 
PON 655 ae ae 306-1 217-4 11-7 38-65 29-02 78-3 | 82-6 64-6 — 4-2 1-753 | 2-80 | 3-06 
Te Peer 322-8 230-4 11-5 38-92 29-76 13-7 | 86-0 8) 3 98 
ae POPE e Se eee eee 324-9 232-5 11-1 39-45 30-08 73-1 86-9 6-8 + .3 oo oa 527 
CS a ee eee 324°3 231-3 11-5 39-48 30-30 72-4 87-1 5:5|— 3-3 2-334 2-97 5 28 
af ARNE 0S. are a harocs’ 328-1 234-4 11-7 39-88 30-64 73:6 87-5 5-9; — 9-9 2-606 3-15 | 3 43 
SS. Se reer 328-5 235-0 11-6 40-07 30-71 73-5 88-5 4-9) 4 4-3 9-850 i 19 , 56 
Ne ee eee ais a nds ner: oe at ) 
ay a ‘ck 2-961 3-18 | 











(‘) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of ; 


(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures 


are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 


1smaller sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly com 


(*) 


parable with rest of series; stocks are at end of peri: 
Average for second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 24th, 1956, there 
was an “ above-line” surplus (after allowing for | 
Sinking Funds) of £25,927,000 compared with a} 
deficit of £9,478,000 in the previous week and a_| 
deficit of £2,739,000 in the corresponding period | 
There was a net receipt “ below-line 
last week of £39,287,000, bringing the total deficit 


of last year. 


to £626,083,000 (£611,977,000 in 1955-56). 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount houses changed their bid 
for 91-day maturities for the first time 
for six weeks at the Treasury bill tender 
on Friday last: they cut their bid by 1d., 
to £98 14s. 11d. per cent. They made no 
change in their bid for the 63-day bills. 
The offer of three months maturities last 
| week was up by £20 million to £210 mil- 














24,527 28,198 


take small loans at Bank rate. Modest 


P| a Oy lion, but total applications rose by £54.9 
April 1, | April 1, ee eek Wi , “1: 
get. | tees’ | tone’ lemded |eaand | million, to £354.6 million, so that the mar- 
£000 mate, 9? 06 wort” 28 Nov. Nov. ket’s allotment rate fell from 39 to 30 per 
1956-57 [Nov. 26,|Nov. 24] 26, 24, , : i 
1955 | 1956 11965 | 1956 = he ne rate = discount _ 
| rom just £5 to £5 os. 3.34d. per cent. The 
ont, Seamn *| | | rate on the total allotment of 63-day bills 
Income Tax... . .. ./2085,500 nse 683,405] 15,927 15,698 (down £10 million to £80 million) rose 
Surtax .........--| 144,000] 37, 44,400] 1,200' 1,400 | ! : 
Death Duties . ---] 190,000} 117,900} 107,000] $400) 5,100 by id. to £5 os. 10.83d. per cent. 
Stamps. ......+-6- . . . . ' | ee 
Stam se || 2167750] 136°900| 130,950] 2-800, 5,000 | In Lombard Street the authorities have 
Excess Prohts Levy| 4,000 14,000 | 3,600} 200, ... maintained a firm hold on the market. 
Special Contribu-| ss 
we cies} 1,000 300/210 On Thursday before the week-end no help 
Inland Revenue. . was given, and four or five houses had to 


Total Inland Rev. . |2680,150 


971,951 1009,965 























official help was given on Friday and on 











Customs. ......+4. 1204,000} 767,307 | 788,548] 20,679) 26,338 | ; a 
Eaci® ..acacscsd 953,350] 575,780 | 605'825}19'630 20170 | Saturday morning. Thereafter the strin 
———--—| gency abated somewhat. 
Total Customs and| | | . , , 
Excise . 2157,350[1343,087 |1394,373| 40,309 46,508, Notwithstanding the continued weak- 
——) ness of sterling, the price of gold in 
Motor Duties. ..... | 92,000] 22,843! 24,599] 220 | ? . 
| London has fallen. On Tuesday it 
PO (Net Receipts).| _... 10,300| 13,250] 2,350 3,300. 
Hrosdeast Licenees| 28,000] 11'800| 12900]... | .. | “fopped to 250s. 8id. an ounce, marking 
Sundry Loans..... | 30,000} 23,316| 25,464] ... 1; a fall of 5d. in ten days. This reflects 
Mice aneos «nen: 200,000] 104,599) 114,625) 27,119 22,967 the further fall in the dollar price of gold 
ere 5187,500 12487,606 2595,174/ 94,525 100974 to $34.87 an ounce. 
Ord. Ex The US Treasury Bill rate this week 
Debt Interest ..... 610,000} 413,763| 461,276] 5,891) 6,537) rose from 3.043 per cent to the new peak 
Payments to N. Ire- | ‘ 
iand Exchequer. .| 61,000] 34,892! 36,819] 2,318 | of 3.174 per cent. 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000] 6,243| 5,414 Dae 9 
Supply Services . . . 3941918 [2247,457 2465,302| 88,539 68,000 | 
posuee vat howend 
re 682,918 2702,355 2968,811 | 96,755 74,537 LONDON MONEY RATES 
sinking Funds | 37,000] 22,360, 22,396 510,510 Bank rate (from of | Discount rates oy 
a _ 44%, 16/2/56) 5s Bank bills: 60 days. 5% 
** Above-line es on — - Sele Lots 2 Deposit rates (max) Smonths 54-54 
SS RELA 237,019 396,033) 2,739 25,927 yanks. <a 4months 54-54 
‘ Below-line ” Net Expendi- | Cr. | Discount houses 34° 6months 5-5} 
eS SP Bey 374,958 | 230,050] 4,931 39,287 
| Money Day-to-day 33-4} | Fine trade bills: 
a a + Short periods... 44 3months 6-6} 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 611,977 626,083} 7,670 65,214 Treas. pilis 2months 4% 4months 6-6} 
| 3 months 5 6months 6-7 
Net Receipts from . | 








1,490 1,144 


























| BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
—_ Nov. 30, | Nov. 21, | Nov. 28, 
| 4 miltca) | 3955 | 1956 1956 
| Issue Department* : 
} Notes in circulation .. 1,795-7 1,894-4 1,906-3 
} Notes in banking dept.... 54-7 3-9 19-0 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,846-2 | 1,921-3 | 1,921-2 
| Other securities 0-8 0-8 | 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 10-1 12-6 | 13-8 
Bankers 263-1 239-3 | 220-0 
Others .. 71:2 73-4 | 75-8 
Total 344-4 325-3 309-6 
securities 
Government 270-7 276-3 262-9 
Discounts and advances 20-8 17-2 } 26-8 
Other. 16-7 17-0 | 17-0 
Total 8-2 310-5 | 306-7 
Banking department reserve. | 57-1 32-9 | 21-0 
“ Proportion ” i6-4 10-1} 6-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,950 million 
| on September 5, 1956. 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount ({£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
| Date of — - : : 
| Tender Average Allotted 
Offered — Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
1955 91 Day 63 Day s. 4. % 
Nov. 25 | 230-0 60-0 386-8 8&2 0-88 | 61 
| 1956 91 Day | 
Aug. 24 270-0 405-2 101 2-95 | 50 
a ae 290-0 | 385-0 | 100 6-41 | 80 
| Sept 7 290-0 430-0 101 4-50 55 
| wow * 290-0 404-2 102 0-77 | 61 
— 280-0 380-0 103 4-86 55 
wen 280-0 406-0 | 101 9-86 | 67 
Oct. 5} 280-0 | 424-9] 101 1-51 
a an 280-0 | 403-6 | 102 2-2 55 
| ae 280- OF 392-9 100 2-12 4 66 
| 91 Day 63 Day 
» 2 200-0 60-0 412-4 99 9-85 30 
Nov. 2 | 200-0 70-0 | 405-8 99 11:55 | 36 
- 9 200-0 80-0 419-1 99 10-8 27 
nae 190-0 90-0 396-1 100 0-00 39 
» 2 | 210-0 80-0 440-6 100 3-¥4 30 








* On November 25rd tenders for 91 day 
secured 30 per cent and 63 day bills 
94 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in fu 


bills at £98 14s. lld 
at £99 2s. Td. sex 


ured 


ll. Yesterday's 























asin offering of {290 million included £70 million at 63 days 
Hata ate em gare aod wry 1.500: 700 * Call money ¢ Allotment cut to {260-0 million. 
a Ss tf . . t * P } j 
Defence Bonds .. «J 20,978 |— 30,182] 372'— 639 
Premium Savings Bonds. . sce | OE. oct 7,900 | ; . , 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
‘Rates Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT y November 28 | November 22 November 23 | November 24 November 26 November 27 | November 28 
(€ million) : 
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Ps ene One Month Forward Rates 
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Contact with 
Sweden 


Get in touch with SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN through your own bank. 
You are invited to make full use of the 
complete service and long experience of 
the SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, 
which is closely related to the Swedish 


business community. 


216 offices throughout Sweden. Principal 
Offices in Géteborg, Stockholm and 


Malmé. Share capital and reserves: 


Kr. 318.528.0000 :-— 
Telegraphic address : Skandinavbank. 


BANKEN 


SKANDINAVISKA 


























AFTER ALL—INDIVIDUAL PENSIONS 
NEED INDIVIDUAL ADVICE 


What is best for one man may not be best for another. When 

I rang the Prudential’s local office for their booklet on pensions 
for the self-employed and others like ourselves, I understood 
that much depended on one’s tax position. Since then 






I’ve talked it over with one of their representatives 
and I’m very glad I did. 
I suggest you do as I’ve done— 





ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


j PRUDENTIAL 























THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pali Mall, London SW1 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . 
SINGAPORE . 


CEYLON . MALAYA . BURMA 
HONGKONG . Mauritius . THAILAND 
JAPAN 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 550,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials —18,307,320,097 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branche- and Agencies th.oughout Irap 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN|) IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides specia! facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 











INCORPORATED BY 


am ROYAL CHARTER 1720 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 
gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor 
THE RT. HON LORD KINDERSLEY. C.B.E., M.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United 


and Overseas 














GEGR ‘1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 


Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank"” Phone: 28401 _ Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein”’ 


21, Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


37, Maximilianstrasse 


Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


Augsburg Office: 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank”’ 


82 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 


Kingdom 



































Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds... ; Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1955... Pak Rs. 468,700,000 


With a network of 68 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle al) foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 





BOMBAY (INDIA 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN 


BRANCHES : 
COLOMBO (CEYLON), MOMBASA (B. E. AFRICA 
AND RANGOON (BURMA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World 












































COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


LIMITED 


IMPROVED GROUP PROFIT 


EFFECTS OF RESTRAINT AND RESTRICTION 
LORD ROTHERWICK ON THE POSITION 


The Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders of the Bank will be held in the North 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Thurs- 
day, December 20, 1956, at 12 noon. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Governor, Lord Rotherwick of Tylney, which 
has been circulated to Shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
October 27, 1956: 


When I circulated my Statement to Share- 
holders in November, 1955, our thoughts 
were mainly concentrated on the problems 
associated with our domestic economy. 
While these problems are still facing us, and 
are much in our minds, the international 
events of recent months have been of such 
importance to all of us that we are today 
thinking more in terms of maps than of 
money. The major political issues arising in 
the Middle East and elsewhere have not yet 
had serious repercussions on our economy at 
home, but it is not difficult to visualise the 
consequences of any prolonged interruption 
of the flow of oil from the Middle East. 
Serious economic difficulties could develop 
rapidly and change materially the financial 
and monetary climate in which we have been 
living for the past eighteen months. It 
follows therefore that my remarks to you on 
Banking topics should be essentially historical 
in character. 


BATTLE AGAINST INFLATION 


The official policy of credit restraint has 
continued unabated during the past year arid 
was fortified by a further increase in Bank 
Rate in February last from 44 per cent to 5} 
per cent. In the battle against inflation the 
Government relies heavily on the effective- 
ness of a monetary policy involving high 
interest rates—to encourage saving and to 
discourage borrowing-——associated with a 
positive control of Bank lending and heavy 
restrictions on hire purchase trading. Such a 
policy cannot but have some deflationary 
influence since it is a deterring factor both to 
consumption and to industrial investment. It 
is not, however, easy to measure its influence 
since there are varying degrees of time lags, 
On the consumption side the effect should 
be fairly rapid since a variation in consumer 
demand is quickly transferred back to the 
sources of production, but on the investment 
side decisions made today may not be trans- 
lated into capital expenditure for a year or 
more. The evidence to date of the effect of 
the monetary policy is somewhat disappoint- 
ing when related to consumer goods, It 
would seem that the hire purchase restrictions 
have so far had a greater influence than the 
purely monetary restraints. However, since 
one of the ends of official policy is to reduce 
consumer demand, the means by which such 
reduction is achieved is of secondary impor- 
tance. In the investment field monetary 
policy does seem to be having a considerable 
effect although its action is necessarily 
delayed. 


DEFERMENT OF CAPITAL ENTERPRISES 


As Bankers we have had, with great regret, 


to decline the vast majority of requests 


for a measure of financial support for capital 
enterprises, and we know that many of our 
customers have deferred such projects with- 
out even troubling to get our negative 
response. Before long the cumulative effect 
of such decisions will slow down the rate of 
investment expressed in terms of immediate 
demand for materials and labour. It is 
widely recognised that a slowing down of 
such investment must in the long run damage 
our economy and I am sure that our 
financial controllers must now be considering 
seriously the impact which monetary policy 
has already had on this section of our 
economic activities. 


I would now like to tell you how the Bank 
has fared during the past year in this atmos- 
phere of restraint and restriction. We have 
suffered from the policy of dearer money. 
Since I last addressed you we have raised 
the rates of interest allowed to depositors by 
1 per cent, and increased our lending rates 
by an equivalent percentage. In view of the 
fact that our interest-bearing deposits are 
greater in amount than our advances, our 
profits suffer from such an adjustment. 
Moreover, our administrative costs continue 
to rise. Had we been allowed to increase 
our advances we might have restored the 
earnings balance but because of credit 
restraint we could not do so, and in conse- 
quence our Banking Profits have fallen. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ SUCCESS 


Although there is a reduction in our Bank- 
ing Profits I am glad to be able to report to 
Shareholders that, thanks to our subsidiary 
companies, we show as a group an improve- 
ment in total profit. Our subsidiary com- 
panies have had an active and successful 
year despite the many difficulties which they 
have had to face in the instalment finance 
field. As you probably know, the hire pur- 
chase regulations affecting vehicles and plant 
—our subsidiaries’ main activities—have he- 
come progressively more stringent, and the 
total business done throughout the country 
has diminished as the authorities desired. I 
am glad to say that we have fully maintained 
our share of the total volume of business, and 
we hope to continue to develop this form 
of finance to industry. We are sure that 
there is increasing scope for new methods 
and applications of short-term lending to the 
business community. 


DECREASE IN DEPOSITS 


May I now more particularly refer to the 
Annual Accounts which accompany this 
Statement. 


The Bank’s Balance Sheet shows that our 
Deposits have fallen by some £4 million to 
£117 million. Once again this is due in some 
measure to the high rates of interest available 
on Treasury Bills and on Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates, and offered by Local Authorities for 
short money. We also know that some of our 
smaller depositors have transferred their 
funds to obtain the benefit of the tax-free 
interest available through Post Office Savings 
Accounts and Trustee Savings Banks. It is 


extremely difficult to understand the reason; 
behind the Government policy of discrimin: 
tion against the Joint Stock Banks. The 
Savings Accounts—in Scottish Banks par- 
ticularly—have long featured prominently 
our affairs and we have encouraged ou: 
customers to use these facilities for saying 
against the rainy day. Suddenly, by law, we 
are placed at a disadvantage. 


You will see that our Notes in Circulatio: 
have risen by fully £1 million to over /1|9 
million. This increase is in keeping with the 
national trend of money in circulation and : 
a concomitant of the inflation problem. 


LIQUIDITY RATIO 


In each of the two previous Balance Sh 
we have shown an unusually high liquidity 
ratio of 40 per cent. ._This year the ratio is 
approximately 38 per cent, which we regird 
as fully adequate. By this slight reducio 
in liquidity we have avoided the sale of 
material amount of Government Investmen 
which remain at a Book Value of some {59 
million. The Market Value of these in) 
ments is noted in the Accounts at appro) 
mately £46 million. The gap between Bo 
Value and Market Value has widened duri: 
the year by £429,000 due to a further fal! 
the Gilt-Edged Market prices. As I said 
year ago, these investments are all redeemable 
at par at fixed dates—and the majority 
redeemable within five years. Having regard 
to our liquid position and to the early 
redemption dates of our shortest investmen's 
we have again not thought it necessary to 
make any transfers from reserves or con 
tingency accounts. 


ADVANCES 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
our Advances to the Bank’s customers have 
fallen by almost £2 million to £33.7 million 
This is the second successive year of the 
downward trend and follows the pattern 
established by the official policy of credit 
restraint. 


The amounts advanced by our subsidi: 
companies on hire purchase contracts have 
increased by £1.8 million. The whole 
this increase was attained before the days o! 
the now statutory deposit of 50 per cent « 
vehicles and plant. You will appreciate th: 
the high deposit now required before bu 
ness can be done means that less money 
advanced than formerly in each case, and 
the trend of hire purchase advances is dow 
wards. Consequently, the profit on e¢ 
transaction is reduced, but the cumul. 
effect is deferred because the profit is spr 
over the period of the hire purchase cont 
which normally is two years. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


I have already referred in general term 
the profit outcome of the year. The Con 
dated Profit and Loss Account shows 4 ° 
Profit, after tax, of £488,155, which i 
increase of £14,840 over the previous \< 
Out of this Profit, the Directors have 2 
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appropriated £100,000 to Contingency 
Account, and £100,000 to the Pension Fund. 
They have also continued their support to 
the Widows Fund to the extent of £10,000. 
The Directors recommend that the final divi- 
dend to “A” Shareholders should be con- 
tinued at 6 per cent (making 11 per cent for 
the year). The final dividend on the “B” 
Shares is at the rate of 5 per cent (making 
10 per cent for the year). If these 
recommendations are approved, the Carry 
Forward on the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account will be increased from £112,243 to 
£140,273. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Before concluding my Statement, I should 
like to make reference to one or two other 
matters which I am sure will be of interest 
to Shareholders. We have for some time 
felt that the services we offer to our cus- 
tomers and to the public might usefully be 
extended in the Investment field. As you 
know, we have hitherto been willing to look 
after the physical side of our customers’ 
investments. We act as custodians and we 
are prepared to register investments in the 
names of our nominee companies. We deal 
with the documentary side of investment 
changes and we collect dividends. We have 
not, hitherto, considered ourselves equipped 
to offer the additional service of managing 
portfolios of investments on behalf of our 
customers. Such a service necessarily de- 
mands expert knowledge and supervision and 
within recent months we have appointed an 
Investment Manager who has had consider- 
ible experience in this highly specialised 
work. We now feel confident in offering an 
investment service, which includes portfolio 
management. We hope that this will be of 
value to those who personally have invested 
funds and also to Trustees of Charitable or 
Pension funds who may welcome the advice 
and guidance obtainable from our Investment 
department. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


I should also like to say a word about our 
international banking activities. We are 
firmly convinced that we must play a full part 
—having due regard to our size—in the inter- 
national sphere—particularly on behalf of our 
customers who operate in Export Markets, 
and also on behalf of our foreign banking cor- 
respondéhts for their own and their cus- 
tomers’ needs. The extent of our activities 
in this specialised field is shown in part by 
the volume of transactions in foreign curren- 
cies to which reference is made in Note 5 on 
page 6 of the Accounts. In the past year our 
General Manager and Overseas Manager 
visited Canada and the United States to meet 
their opposite numbers in banking circles in 
these countries. The Managing Director of 
our subsidiary companies also visited the 
United States and attended an Industrial 
Bankers’ Convention. We know that these 
visits helped to cement the relationships 
which we have in North American banking 
and business circles. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The past year has not been an easv one 
for our officials and managers. It is difficult 
to manage a business effectively in a climate 
of restriction and restraint associated with 
rules and regulations designed to limit the 
natural and profitable flow of activities, On 
your behalf, as Shareholders, I thank every- 
one in the service of the Bank for another 
year of loyal and energetic support. 


It is proposed that I be re-elected Gov- 
ernor; that Lord Saltoun be re-elected 
Deputy Governor, and that the Extraordinary 


Directors, whose names appear on the List, 
be re-elected, 


Mr Robert Yaxley Weir, the Ordinary 
Director who by rotation retires at this time, 
was 71 years of age this year. Special Notice 
of the intention to propose his re-election has 
been received by the Bank and a Resolution 
to that effect will be put to you. 


During the year the Board nominated Mr 
James Gilchrist, Shipbuilder, Glasgow, as an 
Ordinary Director, and his advice and guid- 
ance have already been of value to his col- 


leagues. His appointment falls to be confirmed 
by the Shareholders. 


Mr Maurice Crichton, CA, Glasgow, and 
Mr Ronald J. Henderson, CA, Edinburgh, 
will, under the provisions of the Companies 
Act 1948, continue in office, and a Resolution 
will be proposed fixing their remuneration. 





THE ROVER COMPANY 


RECORD LEVEL OF EXPORT SALES 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Rover Company Limited will be held 
on December 18th in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr H. 
Howe Graham, FCA: 


The accounts cover one of the most diffi- 
cult post-war years ; a period of rising costs, 
increasing competition abroad and restrictions 
at home. Nevertheless, not only were our 
vehicle sales for the year slightly greater than 
last year, but we exported more vehicles than 
in any previous year and in the light of all the 
circumstances the results disclosed by these 
Accounts can be considered highly satis- 
factory. 


For many years over fifty per cent of our 
vehicles have been exported and if we are 
to continue to export on this scale arrange- 
ments have to be made in many countries for 
local manufacture, either for economic 
reasons or because regulations make it neces- 
sary. Altogether arrangements have now been 
made in seven overseas countries for the 
assembly or manufacture of our vehicles. 


At home our Cars and Land-Rovers enjoy 
a higher reputation than at any time in the 
Company’s history. 

At the recent International Motor Show at 
Earls Court we were proud to exhibit our 
latest Gas Turbine Car. We were the first 
Company in the world to make a Gas 
Turbine Motor Car, which was announced 
in March, 1950. Much development still 
remains to be done. Nevertheless, we 
thought it right to show what progress we 
have made and demonstrate that the British 
Motor Industry is still ahead in this field. 


We also exhibited our new 105.S and 
105.R Rover Car Models, the latter fitted 
with fully automatic transmission incorpor- 
ating a torque converter of our own design 
and manufacture. 


The various models of the Land-Rover 
continue to enjoy well-deserved popularity. 


Times immediately ahead are going to be 
difficult. We, in common with the rest of 
the Industry, are meeting with increasing 
competition and restrictions abroad, and at 
the same time are faced with further wage 
demands at home which will make the task 
of selling to overseas markets more difficult. 


The Surplus on Trading and Management 
Fees, together with Interest on Investments 
and Bank Interest, total £2,643,504. Taxa- 
tion this year amounts to £1,244,824 and the 
consolidated profit after deducting Tax is 
£759,320. Your Directors are recommending 
a dividend of 22} per cent, less tax. 
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REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LORD KENNET ON RENTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
the Regis Property Company, Limited, was 
held on November 27th in London, the 
Right Honourable Lord Kennet of the Dene, 
PC, GBE, DSO, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 
1956: 


Excess of rents over outgoings and other 
profits, after taking into account heavy 
increases in the cost of maintenance and heat- 
ing, has risen from last year’s figure of 
£465,915 to £470,323. The net profit of the 
Group for the year, after tax, is £107,879, 
as compared with {£93,622 last year. 


The directors have decided to transfer 
£50,000 to a Repairs and Renewals Reserve. 
The properties are in good condition, but the 
transfer of £50,000 to a repairs reserve would 
protect us in the future against the position 
that might arise out of any further amend- 
ments to the Rent Restriction Acts which 
might necessitate special expenditure in order 
to acquire additional revenue. 

We are still facing increasing costs of main- 
tenance and finance, but our main pre- 
occupation is the heavy impact of taxation 
on companies such as ours. Increased profits 
taxes make a heavy drain on our resources 
and it will not have escaped the attention of 
our shareholders that the company which 
follows the ordinarily observed and prudent 
rule of providing sufficient equity capital is 
at a grave financial disadvantage as compared 
with the company which finances its business 
by means of loans. It should be the business 
of every sound company to reduce its borrow- 
ings by way of loan to a minimum by the 
issue of equity capital, but the company that 
does so is at once subject to both Income 
Tax and Profits Tax on the amount saved on 
the interest payable on loans. 


PROJECTED LEGISLATION 


Property owners’ hopes are centred at the 
moment on the Government’s intentions in 
regard to rent restriction legislation. During 
and since the war companies owning flat 
properties and hereditaments of a similar 
nature have, in fact, been subsidising other 
interests through the restrictive legislation 
limiting landlords’ charges for flats and other 
residential property. A year or so ago an 
attempt was made by the present Govern- 
ment to give some relief to landlords but to 
a large extent this has proved to be illusory 
as rising costs have rapidly eaten into such 
increases as were permitted under the Act. 

In other words, property owners are by no 
means obtaining today the net revenue from 
their properties which they had in 1939, and 
when it is considered that the intention of 
the legislation passed during the last war was 
to leave the tenant in the same position as 
he was at the commencement of the war, the 
obvious corollary that the landlord should 
be in the same position has been completely 
avoided by that and subsequent legislation. 
There is an overwhelming case for an adjust- 
ment of rent, but this is forgotten in the 
anxiety to avoid contentious legislation. 


Despite the handicap imposed on us by 
rent restriction legislation and increasing 
costs of upkeep and by the heavy burden of 
taxation, we look to the future with confi- 
dence. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 9 per cent, making 12 per 
cent, less tax, for the year, was approved. 
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FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED TURNOVER AT LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN CONTRACTS 


MR C. 


The Twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Folland Aircraft Limited was held on 
November 28th at Hamble, Southampton. 
Mr C. L. Hill, the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his 
address, which had been circulated with the 
directors’ report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1956: 


The year under review is quite likely to 
prove a turning point in the affairs of your 
company, for since the date of my last report 
we have signed our first contract with a 
foreign Government for the supply of a 
product of our own design. 


During the year we made quite a lot of 
progress with the order for the Ministry of 
Supply for the six Gnat Mark I aircraft for 
development purposes. Negotiations with 
the Indian Government for the supply of 
Gnat Mark I aircraft have also continued 
throughout the year both in India and in 
England and culminated in the signing of a 
contract for 25 aircraft to be constructed at 
Hamble, together with a substantial volume 
of spares ; there is a further contract for the 
supply of 15 sets of components at various 
stages of manufacture for assembly into air- 
craft in their Hindustan Aircraft Factory at 
Bangalore, India. In addition, an agreement 
was signed with the Indian Government 
licensing it to manufacture in India the Gnat 
and its various derivatives for a period of 
10 years. The value of these contracts is 
initially not far short of £3 million, but sub- 
stantially increased orders should derive from 
the production of spares for the Indian 
Government and for the provision of parts 
and components to enable the Indian Govern- 
ment to manufacture its own Gnats in India. 
The negotiations for these contracts had been 
continuing for moge than 18 months and 
had proved very complex, but the significant 
thing is that eventually the Indian Govern- 
ment decided to re-equip its Air Force and 
launch its industry in production of the light 
fighter, thus placing its faith in a concept 
which your company has been pioneering for 
several years. I think this is a fitting moment 
to record our thanks to quite a number of 
component suppliers who have shown their 
faith in our efforts over the last few years 
by designing and supplying equipment, often 
at a fraction of the true cost. We are 
delighted that their confidence is now being 
justified by events. 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN THE GNAT 


In addition, widespread interest in the Gnat 
is now being evinced by other foreign 
Governments and it is very likely that before 
the Annual General Meeting of this company 
takes place we shall be in a position to 
announce at least one further contract. We 
are building up our sales organisation and 
have already many good friends acting as our 
agents in overseas territories, while others are 
still being appointed. 


PROPOSED SHARE ISSUES 


It will be realised that the signature of 
the Indian contracts and other contracts for 
the manufacture of the Gnat will necessitate 
a complete review of the company’s capital 
requirements in view of the production ex- 
pansion involved. As you know from pre- 


L. HILL ON CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


vious reports, the company has been turning 
over something like £24 million _ per 
annum on an issued nominal capital of 
£500,000, although of course this has been 
very substantially increased by ploughing 
back profits and borrowing on a considerable 
scale from the Bank. Even so, the ability 
to finance the present output has only been 
possible because our main contractors sup- 
plied us with materials, free of cost, for their 
contracts. We will have to purchase our 
own materials, components, equipment, etc., 
for these new Gnat contracts and also lock up 
money in these projects for much longer 
periods. This will necessitate the raising 
of further capital. Your directors propose 
to make a “rights issue” to shareholders of 
500,000 10s. shares at a price which has still 
to be finally settled. It is also intended to 
offer 50,000 shares to our employees at the 
same price. These issues will slightly exceed 
the unissued capital at present available— 
namely, £250,000—and resolutions will 
accordingly be submitted to an Extraordinary 
General Meeting, to be held immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting, for the 
purpose of increasing the authorised share 
capital from £750,000 to £1 million. 


CONTRACTS WITH BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


In addition to orders for our own product 
our contracts with the British Government 
for the development of ejection seats, trials 
and rockets still continue, in addition to which 
we still have orders of magnitude from the 
de Havilland Aircraft Company Limited, on 
the Sea Venom and DH.110 Naval Fighter; 
from Bristol Aircraft Limited for components 
for the Britannia, and from Hawker Aircraft 
Limited for Hunter tailplanes. Some of these 
sub-contracts are now substantially com- 
pleted, however, and the capacity which has 
been thrown up will be absorbed on what 
we believe will be an ever-increasing Gnat 
production programme, in addition to which 
we are still seeking a certain amount of sub- 
contract work. 


TURNOVER 


The turnover figure for the year under 
review, £2,915,488, exceeded last year’s figure 
by £350,000 and was also more than £100,000 
in excess of the budgeted figure. Unfortu- 
nately, the cost of production of this output 
rose somewhat out of proportion to preceding 
years and the margin of profit was therefore 
decreased. It must be remembered, too, that 
very considerable expenditure was written off 
on Gnat development and on the manufac- 
ture of Gnat production tools during the year 
under review, these costs to a very substantial 
extent being offset by the proceeds of the 
insurance claim on the loss of the Midge 
aircraft, 


PERSONNEL 


During the year the personnel employed 
by the company fell from 2,850 to 2,660. 
A reduction in the numbers of productive 
workers was necessarily matched by a 
corresponding adjustment to those of non- 
productive workers employed but the whole 
trend reflects the difficulty of holding 


together a labour force in the present-day 
position of rather smallish orders for large 


aircraft structures which are ever increasinz 
in complexity. The directors are also 
greatly worried at the tendency for highly 
trained technical personnel to emigrate 
particularly to North America, which 
being experienced throughout the British 
aircraft industry. We believe this arises as 
a result of the crippling rate of taxation in 
this country and also because of an aircraft 
development policy which is often un 
realistic, resulting in disappointment and 
discouragement in those engaged in carry- 
ing it out. In this respect we believe our 
Gnat aircraft development has been very 
much on the right lines and generally, our 
staff have stuck by us manfully, but never- 
theless we do suffer from this emigration 
In the struggle for the aircraft markets of 
the world Britain starts with the dis 
advantage, compared to the United States, 
of relatively small size. Proportionately 
we have much smaller staffs, we have 2 
smaller technological training capacity and 
much more limited resources which can be 
applied to aircraft research and develop 
ment work. Britain cannot afford, in add:- 
tion, the gradual drift of technical ability to 
Canada and the United States. 

The percentage of employees engiged 
directly on production remains about 474 
per cent, which is a small fall compared 
with last year, but I warned you the per- 
centage of workers engaged directly on pro- 
duction would fall because of the expansion 
of certain technical and flying facilities and 
capacity. 


ACCOUNTS 


The turnover figure is substantially 
again this year, but the profit earned bef: 
taxation has fallen from £200,091 to £183,597 
and it must be borne in mind that this 
cludes the proceeds of the insurance claim on 
the loss of the Midge, of £97,859, so that the 
true earned profit for the year befpre 
tion is £85,740, or 2.94 per cent on turnover, 
compared with 7.83 per cent last year. [/1- 
taxation provision is £99,771, agains! 
£102,058 last year, leaving a net figure 
£83,828, or 2.88 per cent of turnover. Th. 
board has made an appropriation of £50,(\") 
to the general reserve and recommends a fin! 
dividend of 5 per cent for the year making 4 
total of 10 per cent in all. The dividends | 
the year absorb £28,750, leaving £42,175 ‘o 
be carried forward to next year. Your board 
realise that the net earnings for this 5 
would have permitted the payment of | 
same dividends as for the last year of i 
per cent, but we are entering a period 
prolonged and intense development, dur: 
which the activities of the company wi!l 
substantially re-directed from work of | 
repetitive and profitable nature of a kind no 
longer available, to the establishment of | 
company’s product entailing high develop 
ment and substantial tooling costs and pro 
ably resulting in more attenuated pro!tt 
margins. This, coupled with the fact that we 
shall be seeking increased capital, has led \'s 
to recommend that the final dividend 1's 
year should be reduced so as to give us ! 
figure of 10 per cent for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, «4 
at the subsequent Extraordinary Gene! 
Meeting the increase of capital was approv-4 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(I ncorporated in V ictoria) 


LIQUID POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


VITAL NEED FOR 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia, Limited (with 
which is united The Queensland National 
Bank, Limited) was held on November 28th 
at Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy (the chairman), in the 
course of his address, said: 


In round figures, total assets, at £287 
million, are £3 million higher than last year, 
an increase of £6 million in deposits being 
offset by a decrease of £3 million in the con- 
ungent item. 


Despite a rather difficult banking period, 
the liguid position of our Bank has improved. 
Liquid assets increased by more than {£10 
million, mainly as the result of the rise of 
£6 million in the deposit item and a decline 
of just over £4,500,000 in advances. 


To meet the continued demand for banking 
services, 26 new branches and 44 receiving 
offices were opened during the last twelve 
months, bringing the total of points of repre- 
sentation at September 30, 1956, to 832 in 
Australia and three in London. 


The Olympic Games being in progress 
here, and with His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh visiting our country, we are 
meeting on a unique occasion. These Games 
should help to widen knowledge of Australia 
in overseas countries and, we_ hope, 
stimulate further interest in us and our 
way of life. 


RESTRICTION OF FREEDOM AND 
ENTERPRISE 


As Australians, we are often regarded as 
being excessively individualistic. This quality 
is part of our heritage as a freedom-loving 
people accustomed to democratic institutions, 
and may be due to the fact that, for the most 
part, we are an outdoor people. It is true 
that we conduct much of our affairs with a 
strong flavour of individualism ; our politics, 
our sport, our internal arguments—even, so 
others say, our behaviour in war. In those 
fields there must not be any weakening of 
that spirit, because teamwork based on per- 
sonal understanding between team members 
and captains is far superior to the submissive 
acquiescence in dictation. 

In the other major sphere, our economic 
life, can we say honestly that there has not 
been some weakening of that spirit ? 

There is today not only government enter- 
prise on a widespread scale, but also a massive 
paraphernalia of legislation, emanating from 
the Federal and six State Governments, which 
at just about every conceivable level ordains 
what individual business enterprise may and 
may not do. From determining just what, how 
and when the small shopkeeper or individual 
producer may sell or produce, there tower 
legislative controls comprising import restric- 
tions, price controls, bank credit control, 
foreign exchange control, interest rate con- 
trol, wage determination, and government- 
sponsored marketing regulation. To these 
must be added the sweeping influence of 
heavy taxation. Possibly this is the most 
potent and far-reaching factor in the constant 
undermining of individual enterprise, com- 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


petition, and 
rewards. 


the essential incentives and 


VIRTUES OF THE FREE MARKET 


After commenting on the high level of 
public authority expenditure in Australia 
and in the United Kingdom, compared 
with that ruling in the United States and 
Canada, Mr Giddy said: The proportions 
mean in plain language that the American and 
Canadian free markets are much wider and 
far less obstructed than ours or the British. 


It would be ridiculous, of course, to think 
or to advocate that all our government enter- 
prise should cease and that all governmental 
intervention in our economic affairs should be 
eliminated. In the case of our country, how- 
ever, it is both fundamental and practical for 
us to ask how far government intervention 
can go without further weakening, or perhaps 
crippling, individual incentive. And to this, 
I submit, an answer must be found, for we 
have been proceeding for many years as if 
the issue were not of real consequence. 


Remembering that Australia is still a young 
nation with definite prospects of great growth 
and development over future years, it is as 
well to consider what the advantages of a 
free market are to us. No other economic 
system has yet been practised, nor is one 
known in theory, which can compare success- 
fully with an unfettered price market in the 
speedy and efficient allocation of resources 
to meet the immense variety of needs of a 
community, in the form of materials and 
services of either consumption or capital 
nature. Free enterprise and the free market 
are the only known means of providing a 
democratic schedule whereby production is 
arranged to meet the needs and desires of 
a people. 

In return for the virtues of a free market, 
all members of the community must be pre- 
pared to accept the risks and the responsi- 
bilities entailed. The individual must give of 
his best, in work and ability, in the know- 
ledge that by so doing he has greater rewards 
open to him and the real value of the rewards 
going to others will not be impaired. Those 
actually in business in a free market, whether 
as individuals or per medium of corporate 
entity, have special responsibilities toward the 
community as a whole in respect of the 
privileges enjoyed as a result of being free 
and independent. Fortunately, the free mar- 
ket imposes disciplines and sanctions of its 
own ; competition and the right of anyone 
to enter the market, and the liberty of the 
people to spurn a product, are most power- 
ful deterrents to abuse. 


CHANGE VITAL TO AUSTRALIA’S FUTURE 


Australia has everything to gain, now, by 
reversing the trend of the last few decades 
and setting out to widen the scope of the 
free market and the opportunities for indi- 
vidual enterprise based on the incentive of 
reward. This change is vital to our future 
development, and as the nation grows richer 
we can afford to rely more and more upon 
freedom of enterprise and competition. 


The report was adopted. 
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SMITH’S STAMPING 
WORKS (COVENTRY) 
LIMITED 


PROFIT NEARLY DOUBLED 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on November 26th 
at Birmingham, Mr S. Bramhall, MBE, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The, profit for the year is £420,808 
(£215,231). After taxation the profit is 
£207,379 compared with £80,805. The dir- 


ectors recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, making 17} per cent for the year. 


We are in a position to produce a com- 
plete range of highest-quality drop forgings 
for all purposes, including forgings for air- 
craft and gas-turbine engines in highly- 
alloyed steels, and in titanium and nimonic 
alloys. For general engineering and trans- 
port, Commitments are very heavy, particu- 
larly for crankshafts for diesel engines of all 
types. The output last year was a record, 
made possible by an improvement in steel 
supplies and the continued confidence of our 
customers in our products and service. 


We are faced with ever-increasing costs 
and are ‘inding it necessary to absorb these to 
maintain selling prices at a competitive level. 
It would therefore be unwise in my view to 
assume that profit margins can continue at 
quite the same level. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing the proposed capitalisation of reserves 
was approved. 





IND COOPE & ALLSOPP 


MODERN PRODUCTION METHODS 


The annua! general meeting of Ind Coope 
and Allsopp Limited will be held on 
December 20th in London. 


n the course of his circulated statement, 
Mr Edward Thompson, MBE, TD (the 
Chairman) said that with the Accounts was 
an Eight Year Review to enable Stockholders 
to judge the progress of the Group in recent 
years. The figures gave some evidence that 
employment of Group assets had been 
increasingly effective. 

Commenting on the benefits which had 
been derived from the introduction of the 
technique of method and work study, which 
had followed the modernisation of brewing 
and bottling plants, Mr Thompson said that 
the introduction had been supported by the 
Trades Unions concerned and welcomed by 
the workpeople. 

“TI believe,” added Mr Thompson, “ that 
were industry generally conscious of the 
rewards normally following rom_s‘rre- 
organisation of working methods and the use 
of work study, in accordance with advice 
from leading firms of Industrial Consultants, 
it would not hesitate to seek their counsel, 
and, in a matter of a few years, a very great 
contribution would be made to the national 
productivity problem. 

The recent marketing of their “Long 
Life” beer in can, brewed in their Alloa 
Brewery, would, they hoped, lead to a 
developing home trade which would help to 
reduce the cost of their export products. 
With the Accounts Stockholders would find 
a printed order card for a free sample of this 
beer. The Board hoped they would enjoy 
it and would tell their friends about it. 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


« A NEWSPAPER TRANSFORMED” 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Financial Times Limited was held on 
November 27th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable The Viscount 
Bracken, PC, chairman, said: Gentlemen, 
our consolidated profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1956, before charging taxation, 
amounted to £552,551 compared with 
£547,414 in the previous twelve months. You 
will observe that we recommend a repetition 
of last year’s dividend by the payment of a 
final dividend at the rate of 125 per cent, 
together with a bonus at the rate of 7} per 
cent, making total payment for the year of 
32} per cent. 


A FINE RETRIEVAL 


Your directors believe that you will wish 
to join with them in congratulating the 
Management on a modest increase in profits 
in a year in which provision had to be made 
for the high cost of a prolonged industrial 
dispute in the printing industry for which 
they had no responsibility. 

Our large printing subsidiary, the St 
Clements Press, has always striven to main- 
tain friendly and fair relations with all who 
serve it. Despite its long record as a good 
employer, it was hauled into the dispute 
between the London Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation and the London Typographical 
Society. This caused a virtual stoppage of 
production for some seven weeks in the early 
part of the year, and created considerable dis- 
ruption during the period of “ work to rule ” 
which preceded the actual stoppage. In 
consequence our customers, who include some 
of the leading magazines, trade papers and a 
very large number of businesses engaged in a 
variety ot industries, incurred heavy losses. 
In our printing capacity we fully shared their 
undeserved misfortunes. Fortunately the 
increased earnings of the Financial Times 
more than made up the fall in earnings of 
our strike-bound printing subsidiary com- 
pany. The Financial Times was not involved 
in this dispute, and its production was un- 
hampered, whereas in the previous year it 
was forced, in common with all other London 
newspapers, to cease publication for nearly 
four weeks, owing to the strike of electricians 
and engineers employed by the national 
press. 


THE ONLY NARROW MENT 


The Financial Times had a very satisfac- 
tory year. It carried a record volume of 
advertising, and the circulation was main- 
tained at a high level despite an increased 
selling price and unsettled conditions in many 
of the great national and _ international 
services centred in the City of London. In 
former times the fortunes of financial news- 
papers almost entirely depended upon condi- 
tions in what is called “ the City.” Though 
the Financial Times has steadily increased, 
and I hope, improved, the services manifold 
the City has always required of it, our adver- 
tisement revenue derived from industry is 
now rather larger than the ample one pro- 
vided by financial advertising. The Financial 
Times is now much more than a financial 
newspaper, While we are proud of its inter- 
national reputation as a financial journal, we 
must acknowledge that its name is the only 
narrow thing about the paper. 


*THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND IN 
THE WORLD” 


A friendly newspaper recently described the 
Financial Times as “a business paper, the 
only one of its kind in the world.” This is 
a pleasing description but still rather narrow. 
We could, I think, stake out a claim to be the 
only daily newspaper that adequately records 
the astonishing progress of an ever-increasing 
partnership between science and industry. 
Most important industrial inventions, new in- 
dustrial processes or improvements in 
managerial techniques are promptly reported 
to British industry by our correspondents in 
every Continent We are, therefore, entitled 
to call ourselves a trusty, well-informed and 
resourceful servant of industry. 


“FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE OF 
BRITISH CHAIRMEN” 


One of the lesser but satisfying signs of the 
Financial Times’ thorough and independent 
reporting of the world’s important financial, 
commercial and industrial news is the steady 
growth of the advertising it derives from lead- 
ing industrial companies in foreign countries. 
And the volume of our company meeting 
reports, by far the largest in the world, is 
being steadily increased by the desire of 
chairmen and presidents of large foreign com- 
panies to emulate the heads of British com- 
panies by giving an annual report of their 
progress to readers of the Financial Times. 

The “chairman’s speech” used to be an 
almost exclusively British form of company 
publicity. Heads of leading Continental 
companies are now following the example of 
British chairmen by inserting reports of their 
annual meetings in the Financial Times. 


WHERE CREDIT {tS DUE 


The directors and shareholders owe much 
to the energy and resourcefulness of our-.edi- 
torial and business staffs who after the last 
war set themselves to transform the Financial 
Times. They have enhanced its long estab- 
lished reputation as a guide in matters finan- 
cial, and by their fresh ideas and sound 
ingenuity have also made it the world’s first 
daily industrial or “ business” newspaper. 


NEW PREMISES 


At our last meeting I told you that we were 
about to sign a lease granted by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London to enable us to 
erect a new building upon a site lying be- 
tween Cannon Street and Queen Victoria 
Street, not far from St, Paul’s Cathedral. 
Application was made to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to raise the neces- 
sary funds, and at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on February 21, 1956, share- 
holders approved the issue of £1,300,000 54 
per cent Mortgage Debenture Stock, and 
authorised the issue of a further £200,000 
of Debenture Stock in the event of the cost 
of the building exceeding the total estimated 
cost of £1,600,000. Work on the building 
commenced in May. So far it has consisted 
of excavating the basement and constructing 
the retaining walls, which you will realise 
is no small task when I tell you that the site 
area exceeds 30,000 sq ft and the basement 
is 40 ft deep. Work is about to begin on 
the erection of the steel frame of the build- 
ing. Our builders, F. G. Minter & Son 
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Limited, are more or less up to schedule, in 
spite of extremely bad summer weather, and 
we are hopeful a eanuieg into occupation ot 
the building at the end of 1958. It wil! 
house our staffs now scattered in five office 
in London, and provide first-class premises 
for the St. Clements Press, which has lon 
been handicapped by the inadequacy of i: 
present densely crowded factory. 


“ PROPHECY” 


Forecasting what may happen in the cours 
of a new year is generally a futile and often 
a dangerous effort, more especially it 
prophets are also optimists. Nearly twenty 
nine years have gone round since I became 
chairman of the company now controlling 
the Financial Times. One of the few mis- 
takes I have not made in this long innings 
is to set myself up as a prophet. And so you 
can hardly expect me to try to anticipate 
what a new year has in store for us or fo: 
any other company whose fortunes are linked 
with British Industry. 


I could generate some optimism if the 
consequences of this Suez Canal affair would 
shake the widely held belief that the he 
prospetity of the past decade, bred, as it has 
been, by persistent monetary inflation and by 
a world-wide scarcity of raw materials and 
manufactured products, would long continu 
Before the Suez affair began there were 
ominous signs of a weakening of Britain’ 
power to expand in export markets. But 
there was no sign of any general awarene 
of the fact that of all the so-called “ great 
powers” our economy is the most vulne: 
able. It has often been said that when thing 
are at their worst, our people are at thei 
best. I should be surprised if before much 
time passes they will not once again bh 
given an opportunity of proving the enduring 
worth of this statement. The report and 
accounts were adopted. 


J. & F. STONE LIGHTING 
& RADIO 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of J. & F. Stone Lighting & Radio Limited 
was held on November 28th in London, Mr 
D. G. Nairn, OBE (the Chairman), presiding 


In his circulated statement the Chairman 
said that for the fourteenth successive ye.r 
he was able to report an increase in the 
Group’s net profit before taxation which now 
totalled £1,041,817, against £833,578. 


After commenting on the formidable diifi 
culties which had had to be surmounted 
following statutory measures to curb th 
growing demand for radio and television sects 
the Chairman said that compared with th 
preceding year they had (as was to be 
expected) contracted their hire-purchase bus: 
ness but increased all three of their other 
channels of income, namely, cash and credit 
sales and rentals. Mr Nairn said he had 
made it clear in his statement last year tha! 
they entered the new year “confident in th 
knowledge that collections from our existing 
hire-purchase agreements will provide a solic 
and excellent foundation on which to build 
our normal new business.” So it had proved 


The Directors had decided to recommen 
to Stockholders that the issued capital tx 
brought more into line with the net Assets 
and accordingly proposed to double the 
capital by capitalising £600,000 out of th 
existing reserves, and to issue free to Stock 
holders a capital bonus of new Ordinary) 
Stock on a one-for-one basis. Consent © 
the Capital Issues Committee was bein 





sought. 


The report was adopted and the mecti: 
concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chai: 
man, Directors and Staff. 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Financial News Limited was held on 
November 27th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 

The Right Honourable The 
Bracken, PC, chairman, said: 


Viscount 


Gentlemen, the consolidated profit of The 

iancial News Limited for the year ended 
une 30, 1956, amounted to £145,944, com- 
pared with £164,629 in the previous year. 
lhis fall in profit was due to the inevitable 
consequences of the prolonged London print- 
ing stoppage at the beginning of the year, 
which sharply reduced the earnings of the 
Investors’ Chronicle. 

Our other two wholly-owned publications, 
the Practitioner and the Banker, are not 
printed in London. They did not, therefore, 
suffer and their earnings were substantially 
maintained, 


THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


All those concerned with the production 
of the Investors’ Chronicle are to be con- 
gratulated upon their success in continuing 
publication during the period of the stop- 
page. Printers were found first of all in 
Holland and subsequently in France: and 











for seven weeks the Investors’ Chronicle was 
printed on the Continent. Contents and 
appearance left much to be desired, and heavy 
additional costs were incurred, but at least 
continuity of publication was maintained, and 
this we regarded as our first duty. When 
Production was resumed in this country, we 
had to bear a heavy increase in printing 
charges 


THE ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER LIMITED 
The Economist Newspaper Limited, in 
which we hold a 50 per cent interest, was 
also a victim of the printing dispute. Here, 
again, continuity of publication was main- 
tained by printing on the Continent. Had it 
not been for the large additional costs that 
this involved, the profits earned by The 
Economist would have shown a satisfactory 
increase. As it was, they were only slightly 
reduced. The profits of The Economist are 
not, however, consolidated with our group 
profits. They are only taken to the credit 
of our profit and loss account to the extent 
of the dividend declared. Despite the heavy 
cost of the printing dispute, the Board of 
The Economist Newspaper Limited decided 
upon a modest increase in dividend, and this 
is reflected in an increase in our income from 
Trade Investments. 


THE PRACTITIONER 


The circulation and revenues of this once 
again showed a well deserved increase. This 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company Limited 
was held on November 22nd in London. 


Sir Leslie Hollis, KCB, KBE (the chair- 
man) presided, and in the course of his speech 
said: 

Your company has again had a satisfactory 
year, both the profit of £1,352,000 before 
taxation and the production of nearly 
4,100,000 barrels being the highest in the 
history of the Company. 


PRODUCTION 


The fact that we were able to increase our 
production by more than 600,000 barrels over 
that of the previous year with the same num- 
ber of drilling rigs in operation was chiefly 
due to encountering a prolific area at Coora, 
to good results obtained at Palo Seco, and to 
an intensive programme for the maintenance 
and repair of old wells. 


New processes to increase production such 
as Hydrafrac and Diesel Oil Cement were 
successfully introduced. 


Since the end of our financial year we have 
extended our drilling programme with the 
object of proving up further reserve areas. 
In the current financial year we estimate that 
thfs will involve us in additional expenditure 
on drilling of approximately £300,000. Until 
this drilling has been completed it is not 
possible to forecast with any accuracy the 
benefit to the Company’s revenue. 


ACCOUNTS 
The profit for the year before tax amounted 


to £1,352,174, compared with the previous 
record for the Company of £871,730 estab- 
lished a year ago. This result ensued from 
the record output combined with the highest 
price ever before realised for our crude oil 
and, to a minor extent, from an increase of 
over £34,000 in investment income. 


After providing £730,000 for taxation, the 
net profit for the year was £622,174, in addi- 
tion to which we were able to bring into 
account the sum of £40,000 over-provided 
for taxation in the previous year. 


The dividend on the Preference Shares out- 
standing absorbed £21,699 and {£7,439 was 
appropriated for the annual redemption of a 
proportion of the Preference Capital. After 
transferring £350,000 to General Reserve your 
Board decided to recommend a Final Divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock of 283 per cent 
tax free—equivalent to 50 per cent gross— 
which, with the 5 per cent tax free Interim 
Dividend paid on May 17th last, would make 
a total distribution to the equity stockholders 
of 33} per cent tax free for the year requiring 
£337,500. 


The General Reserve was thus increased 
from £1,100,000 to £1,450,000, while the tax 
free balance available to carry forward to the 
current year amounted to £142,486. 


At the year’s end current liabilities and 
Provisions had risen to £1,053,920 and Cur- 
rent Assets to £2,504,457. Thus the surplus 
of Current Assets over Liabilities improved 
by about £547,000. 


The excellent results achieved during the 
year reflect the efficiency with which our 
operations have been conducted, and great 
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journal is altogether worthy of the great 
profession it has so long served. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


‘The principal asset of The Financial News 
Limited is our large shareholding in the 
Financial Times Limited. I shall be dealing 
with the affairs of that company at its annual 
meeting later this morning. Here I would 
only draw your attention to the statement in 
the Directors’ Report that since the end of 
our financial year we have increased our 
holding of Financial Times Ordinary Stock, 
so that we now hold rather more than 50 per 
cent of the equity. The Financial Times is 
now legally a subsidiary, and its accounts will 
in future be consolidated with those of this 
company. In view of this development, we 
have included, as a supplement to the 
accounts before you, a statement showing 
consolidated figures for the group as a whole. 
You will see from this statement the very 
considerable assets and earnings attributable 
to this company. 


I shall not attempt to forecast our results 
for the year to June 30th next. I can only 
tell you that the profits earned by*the group 
as a whole for the first five months have 
been maintained, and we have felt justified 
in recommending payment of a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent, making a total of.30 per 
cent for the year ended June 30, 1956. This 
is at the same rate as was paid for the 
previous twelve months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


credit is due to our staff and employees for 
maintaining the high standard of their work, 
notwithstanding the uncertainty as to the 
ultimate control of your Company. 


LABOUR 


Relations with labour continued to be very 
satisfactory throughout the year and the scale 
of wages was regulated by the terms of the 
Wage Agreement signed with the Oilfield 
Workers’ Trade Union on August 5, 1955. 


CHANGE OF DOMICILE 


At the Annual General Meeting last year 
I informed you that your Board was con- 
sidering the advisability of applying to the 
Treasury to transfer the control and man- 
agement of the Company from the United 
Kingdom to Trinidad. 


The advantages to be gained by such a 
transfer were very much accentuated by an 
Ordinance passed by the Trinidad -Legisla- 
ture in December 1955 granting a special 
depletion allowance for Companies engaged 
in Marine drilling and whose central man- 
agement and control abides exclusively in 
the Colony. 


Accordingly, an application for permission 
to change the domicile of the Company to 
Trinidad has been lodged but no decision 
on the matter has yet been taken by the 
Treasury. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS LIMITED 
(IN LIQUIDATION) 


At the request of the Liquidator of British 
Controlled Oilfields Limited, your Board 
gave permission to representatives of the 
Colorado Oil and Gas Corporation, of 
Denver, Colorado, USA, to visit your pro- 
perties in Trinidad with a view to investigat- 
ing the operations of the Company and the 
position regarding Oil reserves. 


These representatives carried out their 
investigation between May 25th and July 
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10th and, after discussions with the Liquida- 
tor of BCO and members of your Board in 
New York, the Colorado Oil & Gas Corpora- 
tion made an offer, subject to Treasury con- 
sent being obtained, to purchase the equity 
of your Company on a share exchange basis. 
When these proposals were submitted to 
the UK Treasury and to the Trinidad 
Government, we were informed that they 
were contrary to the exchange control regu- 
lations and to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government and that permission for the 
purchase could therefore not be granted. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM’S OFFER 


Following negotiations undertaken by my 
co-director, Mr Hart,.British Petroleum made 
the offer to purchase the whole of the 
ordinary stock of your company, the terms 
of which offer are familiar to you. In con- 
sidering this offer—and indeed in considering 
whether or not your Directors should in any 
way seek to obtain an offer for the Com- 
pany’s stock—your Board was influenced by 
the following considerations. 

First, the fact that the 50 per cent of the 
Company’s ordinary capital owned by the 
Liquidator of BCO was for sale, and had 
been offered for sale over a period of nearly 
three years, thereby inevitably creating a state 
of uncertainty affecting the Company’s staff 


and creating a situation where the Com- 
pany’s stock was increasingly subject to 
speculation. 


Secondly, your Directors had under con- 
sideration the fact that this Company’s future 
must always depend upon its ability to dis- 
pose of its oil profitably. In this connection, 
it must be noted that this Company possesses 
neither a marketing organisation nor the 
resources to create one. 


Thirdly, your Directors had under con- 
sideration the future capital requirements of 
this Company. The future of any oil Com- 
pany must always depend upon its capacity 
to continue exploratory operations, and the 
cost of such operations is heavy. Your Board 
considered that if this Company were to play 
its full part in the development of the 
Trinidad oil industry, and if it were to under- 
take exploratory work to an extent necessary 
to ensure its future, it would be unlikely 
that the Company could continue its present 
dividend policy or that it could avoid having 
to seek further capital. 

Finally, in assessing the BP offer your 
Directors also had in mind, first, the report 
on your Company’s undertaking prepared in 
1954 by the independent valuers appointed 
by the Liquidator, and secondly, the terms 
of the offer made by the Colorado Oil and 
Gas Corporation after prolonged investiga- 
tion ; an offer, in the view of your Directors, 
less favourable than that made by BP. All 
these factors were in the minds of your Board 
on October 27th when you were informed 
of the offer and of your Directors’ recom- 
mendation. Since that date we have been 
confronted by the developments in Suez and 
the Middle East. It is not possible to say 
what effect these developments will have, 
and the many imponderables in the political 
and military field are matters upon which I 
will not venture an opinion. 


FUTURE 


I will again refrain from attempting a 
forecast for the future, particularly in view 
of the acquisition by BP of a controlling 
interest in your Company. For my part, I 
feel that this acquisition should inevitably 
lead to more intensive development of your 
Company’s properties and to continued 


security for our staff. 
The report was adopted. 


PICKFORD, HOLLAND 
& COMPANY 


BENEFITS FROM NEW EXTENSIONS 


The annual general meeting of Pickford, 
Holland & Company Limited was held on 
November 28th at Sheffield, Mr Ronald Steel 
(Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: Last year I told you that 
the cost of the raw materials used in the 
manufacture of our basic bricks had been 
rising sharply and that the price we received 
for them was not keeping pace. The effect 
has been felt during this year with the result 
that our profits from this source have been 
reduced, particularly at our Totley works, 
which specialises in these. Fortunately, such 
adverse circumstances have now ceased to 
apply and we expect a considerable improve- 
ment on this account for the year ending in 
1957. 

I am glad to say that the money we have 
been spending at the Crook and Millhouses 
works continues to bear fruit ; so in spite of 
the basic brick position our trading profit 
for the year shows an increase of nearly 10 
per cent. 

The outstanding feature during the period 
has been the building of the tunnel kilns at 
Totley and at Crook. So far the results have 
been exceedingly successful ; I think we can 
say that the Pickford Holland magnesite and 
chrome-magnesite brick compares favourably 
with any similar type product on the market 
today. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


The large sum of £175,000 has been 
spent on plant and machinery during the 
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year, a figure greater than that in any two 
previous years added together. Nearly /! 
this was spent on the two tunnel kilns and 
on the completion of the modernisation pro 
gramme at our Millhouses works ; we expect 
that capital expenditure during the curren: 
year will be at a reduced rate. 


Two results of this high capital expendi- 
ture are that the provision for depreciation 
is increased from £38,000 to £52,000 and 
that investment allowances have reduced our 
liability for taxation by the sum of £15,000: 
your Board has decided to transfer this direct 
to the reserve for replacement of fixed assets 
To this reserve it is also proposed to place 
an additional sum of £25,000, and to General 
Reserve £35,000 ; so, including depreciation, 
the substantial amount of £127,000 out of 
this year’s profits will have been retained in 
the business and this, added to the loans 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power, which 
amount to £44,850, is approximately equal to 
the money spent on the new kilns and other 
extensions during the year. Your directors 
propose to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent 
and the same bonus of 25 per cent as last 
year, 


EQUIPPED TO MEET COMPETITION 


As to the future, I will only say that ou 
valued customers in the steel trade and the 
coke oven industry appear to be as busy as 
ever and that certain of our directors and 
senior staff have recently visited refractory 
brick works in Europe, Canada and the 
United States of America, and taking into 
account the raw materials available and the 
probable market for our products, a com- 
parison of our own plants and layout with 
those that they saw abroad indicates that we 
are now well equipped to meet any reasonab| 
competition. 

The report was adopted. 











ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 





& Overseas Freighters Limited 


£7,500,000 6 per cent. 
1. 


January, 1958 ; 25° 
of the instalments outstanding. 


9 


3. 


4. 





34, Moorgate, 


LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS 
LIMITED 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission to 
deal in and for quotation for £7,500,000 6 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock of London 


Abridged particulars of a placing by 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED 
of 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 


The Stock will be constituted and secured by a Trust Deed in favour of The 

Prudential Assurance Company Limited, as Trustees for the Stockholders. 

will be payable in instalments, as to 20% on 15th January, 1957; 25% 
25% on 15th January, 1959 and 274% on 15th January, 1960. 

_ Interest at 6% per annum will be payable on the amounts paid up from time to 

time and in addition further interest at 3% per annum will be paid on the amount 


2. The Company’s fleet as at 31st March, 1956, consisted of eleven tankers of a 
total tonnage of 199,934 d.w.t., of which one has since been sold. 

_An investment of £750,000 has recently been made in London and Overseas Tankers 
Limited, a company incorporated in Bermuda. 
of the share capital of the latter company. 
The Company has ordered nine new tankers, with a total tonnage of approxi- 
mately 263,750 d.w.t., at an estimated cost of approximately £17,000,000. 
vessels are due for delivery between December 1956 and 1962. 
cost of this building programme will be met out of the Company’s own resources. 

It is estimated that the net tangible assets of the Company will cover not less 
than twice the aggregate of the amounts paid up from time to time on the Stock 
and the amount of the permitted secured bank borrowings. 


The Stock 
on 15th 


This investment r@presents one-half 


These 
The balance of the 
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Full particulars of this Stock may be obtained from: | 
The Registered Office of the Company, 8, Balfour Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
or from | 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED 


London, E.C.2. | 
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BROOKE BOND & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


GROUP RECORD PROFITS 


EXPANSION OF WORLD SALES 


The Sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Brooke Bond & Company Limited was 
held on November 27th. The following is 
an extract from the circulated statement of 
Mr John Brooke (Chairman): 


Thanks to our staffs of many nations, our 
customers, and our shareholders, Group net 
profits are a record £2,668,430. 


It has been a year in which profits were 
made both on the swings and roundabouts— 
something which, like a good English 
ummer, occurs only at infrequent intervals. 


We look forward with confidence to the 
future, but we must remind shareholders that 
i more balanced picture would be seen if 
the past two years’ trading were taken 
together and an average struck. 


These net results are inflated due to the 
effect on this year’s UK Taxation Provision 
of last year’s losses of £1,267,583 (£1,215,764 
being the loss of Brooke Bond & Company 
Limited). These losses have been offset 
against taxable profits in this year, and as 
can be seen in the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account, the UK Tax charge has been 
reduced by £538,722. 


Turnover for the Year.—This year the net 
world income of £79,696,000 is rather less 
in terms of money, due to the lower cost of 
tea during the period. In June, 1955, our 
Dividend Tea was retailing at 7s. 4d. a lb, as 
igainst 6s. a lb in July, 1956, and now 5s. 8d. 
a Ib. 


World sales continue to expand. On a 


KAMUNTING TIN 
DREDGING 
LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Kamunting Tin Dredging Limited was held 
on November 27th at 55-61 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2, Mr Addinsell (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
for the year ended March 31, 1956, which 
had been circulated with the report and 
accounts and was taken as read: 

During the year under review the removal 
of the two Pangnga dredges to the Bangtoe 
area in Thailand was completed, the No. 2 
dredge working for nine months and No. 1 
for one month. The task of removing and 
reconstructing these dredges was no mean 
achievement and our thanks are due to Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited, dur Managers in 
the East, for the excellent manner in which 
the work was carried out and all the 
difficulties overcome. 


The cost of dismantling, removal and 
reconstruction, together with the. necessary 
ancillary equipment for these two dredges 
was £572,322, which compares closely with 
the estimate of £570,000 I gave to share- 
holders in 1953. The whole of this cost, I 
am pleased to say, has been met from our 
own cash resources. 


Improvements to these dredges and the 


new equipment required for them have been 
charged to Fixed Assets and the balance 


modest calculation over 150 million cups of 
Brooke Bond tea are now enjoyed every day 
througiiout the world. 


In the United Kingdom, the most highly 
competitive market of all, the steady progress 
achieved year by year since derationing has 
continued. 

Group stocks always seem to be rising in 
value and also in quantity. (It is all right so 
long as they are rising to meet increasing 
sales.) 

Thanks to the good profits earned this year 
and the “Income Tax holiday” we have 
enjoyed in this country out of the losses 
brought forward, we have not found it quite 
so difficult to finance tea stocks. The 
problem is always with us, so we have decided 
to go ahead with plans for issuing 3 million 
“B” Ordinary Shares at 12s. 6d. in order 
to raise, after meeting expenses of the issue, 
£,1,833,000 of new money 


Shareholders.—The total number of our 


shareholders has topped 10,000 for the first 
time. 


TEA PRICES AND TRADING 


In many respects this might be considered 
a dull year during which prices fluctuated 
only within narrow limits. Towards the end 
of the year there was an abundance of plain 
tea at prices which have enabled us recently 
to introduce a packet at 3s. a lb. We now 
have an exceptionally wide range of packets 
to please all tastes and pockets from 3s. a lb 
to 7s. 8d. a lb. 


However, most housewives continue to de- 
mand quality blends. Consequently, good tea 
has been commanding market prices high 
enough to please the most demanding pro- 
ducer. 

Record crops have been plucked from the 
Estates of our own producing Companies, 


written off against “Transfer of Dredges 
Reserve.” An appropriation of £96,016 has 
been made to this reserve from the profits 
made this year and, after writing off the cost 
of removal, there remains a balance on the 
reserve of £55,000 towards the substantial 
expenses which will arise in a few years for 
the removal and reconstruction of our largest 
capacity dredge in Malaya. 

The two dredges on the Bangtoe area pro- 
duced 389 tons concentrate and this output, 
together with an increase over last year of 
423 tons from production in Malaya, resulted 
in the gross proceeds of sales improving to 
£1,005,568 from £556,548. The average 
price realised for our tin was £739 per ton 
of metal, compared with £706 per ton last 
year. 

After providing for taxation of £160,000, 
writing down British Government Securities 
to market price and the appropriation to 
Transfer of Dredges Reserve there remains 
a net profit of £118,956. 

The interim dividend of 7$ per cent already 
paid and the final of 22} per cent now recom- 
mended absorbs £115,359 leaving to be 
carried forward £84,893. 


HEAVIER BURDEN OF 
TAXATION 


I would stress that although our profits for 
the current year are running at a higher level 
than in the year under review, we will have 
to bear a much heavier charge for taxation 
than for the last two years because we will 
receive no more relief in respect of dredge 
removal expenditure until further work of 
this nature is carried out, also the profits tax 
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and these again have contributed handsomely 
to our Group Profits, though obviously not 
on the scale of the previous year when boom 
prices prevailed for plain as well as good tea. 


The consumer appreciates the cheapness of 
tea and rightly feels that the few extra pence 
per lb for 200 cups of the best is sound 
economy. She is not going to spoil a good 
“cuppa” by saving one for the pot. 
(Advertisement.) 


PLANTATION COMPANIES 


The Group’s acreage under mature tea 
totals 27,000 with over 1,900 acres of new 
planting coming into bearing. 

A geographical split of the mature tea is 
as follows: 


Ceylon 3,900 acres, India 11,000 acres, 
East Africa 12,100 acres. 


Mr Rutter visited all our estates in India 
and Ceylon this year and reports they are in 
good order. New planting in Assam, to 
replace exhausted areas, is carried out on a 
yearly basis; whilst in South India we are 
doing similar work using the most up-to-date 
technique of vegetative propagation put out 
in contoured hedgerows. High yields are ex- 
pected from these new areas. 


In East Africa development is taking place 
rapidly and according to plan—we are con- 
fident good returns will be obtained in the 
near future; new factories are under con- 
struction to manufacture the increased crop. 


Of the crops obtained from these 27,000 
acres of tea a substantial part is sold outside 
the Group. Tea of our own growing amounts 
only to about 11 per cent of our total world 
sales of packet teas. 


The Report was adopted as were Resolu- 
tions submitted for alterations to the Articles, 
increase of the authorised capital and for the 
capitalisation of £3,750,000 of Reserves. 


burden on distributed profits has been still 
further increased. 


As I told shareholders last year, we have 
secured an area for the No. 6 dredge which 
we expect to have to move in 1958. A pre- 
liminary estimate of the cost of the removal 
and reconstruction indicates that some 
£475,000 will be required to meet this 
expenditure. 

The No. 4 dredge is expected to work out 
its reserves in the near future and No. 5 in 
about three years’ time. Though every effort 
is being made to find suitable areas for these 
dredges, present conditions still seriously 
restrict prospecting in the districts where 
future ore reserves are most likely to be 
found. Both these dredges are old, the No. 4 


first commenced operations in 1924, the 
No. 5 in 1929, and, as both are of small 


capacity and comparatively shallow digging, 


suitable areas may prove impossible to 
find. 
The International Tin Agreement came 


into force on July 1, 1956, and in this con- 
nection I must remind shareholders that we 
have to meet our share of the Buffer Stock 
contribution. 

Details of the year’s operations are given 
in the Technical Managers’ Report. 


The security position in Malaya continues 
to improve, but precautions have still to be 
taken, and our thanks are again due to the 
Eastern staff and to Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), 
Limited, our Managers, for the excellent 
results achieved. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, the final dividend approved and the 
retiring director re-elected. 
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BRITISH TRUSTS 
ASSOCIATION 


MR Jj. GIBSON JARVIE’S 
STATEMENT 


he thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of British Trusts Association Limited will 
be held on December 6th at the registered 
office, 17, St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C.3. 


In his statement to shareholders Mr J. 
Gibson Jarvie, the chairman, refers to the 
profit on the sale of the Association’s share- 
holding in Intermit Limited, which was 
included in the revenue account for the 


GOODE DURRANT & 
MURRAY 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


IMPACT OF DIFFICULT TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The Fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Goode Durrant & Murray (Consolidated) 
Limited will be held on December 2lst at 
Winchester House, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Lewis A. Kemp, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts : 

The year covered by these accounts is the 
first since the Company ceased to trade and 
became solely a holding company. In con- 
sequence of this, I direct your attention 
particularly to the Group Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account, which reflect the 
result of the operations of all the Subsidiary 
Companies in the Group. Provision has been 
made for doubtful debts, but, to the extent 
that these provisions might prove. inadequate 
in recently formed subsidiaries, the parent 
company’s reserves for contingencies, which 
were created for such purposes, could be 
called upon. 


Increasing competition, import restric- 


tions and the credit squeeze have all had. 


their impact on trading conditions in the 
various Oversea countries where your Com- 
panies operate. 

Australia has been subjected to more 
severe import restrictions, and price control 
has been partially re-introduced, although it 
is hoped the latter may prove to be of tem- 
porary duration. 

South Africa and New Zealand are also 
subject to some measure of import control 
which, together with monetary restrictions, 
have contributed to the difficulties that have 
been encountered during the past year’s 
trading. 

Fortunately, the prices of wool and other 
primary products are maintaining a profit- 
able level, which should, in due course, be 
reflected in the stabilisation of internal 
economies, and the loosening of restrictive 
controls, which hamper the freedom and 
development of trade. 

I am pleased to report that in June last 
we entered into occupation of our new build- 
ing—Durrant House—in Chiswell Street. 
Although it is not yet finally completed, we 
are experiencing considerable benefit from 
having the staff under one roof, with 
adequate space. 

Last year my remarks, referring to the 
future, detailed some of the difficulties we 
are meeting. I am very hopeful that the 
re-organisation already effected and the 
further measures that are now contemplated 
will establish the Group’s business on firm 
ground for the future. 


previous year, as being an exceptional and 
non-recurring item. Gross dividends and 
interest from investments increased from 
£54,789 to £61,997 for the year to July 31st 
last, Taking into consideration the gross 
debenture interest, this item of income from 
investments has nearly doubled since 1953. 
There has been no change in the issued 
capital. 

The item “commissions, net profits on 
realisations and fees” was £28,935, against 
£45,061. The profit on sale of shares in 
Intermit Limited already referred to was 
however considerably in excess of this 
difference. Net revenue after tax was 
£38,964. 


The dividend for the year of 10 per cent 


SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON 
AND CO., LTD. 


CONSIDERABLY LARGER PROFIT 


‘ 


MR A. E. PARKINSON’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Sir Lindsay Parkinson and 
Company, Limited, was held on November 
28th at the Piccadilly Hotel, London, W., 
Mr A. E. Parkinson, the chairman, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts for the year 1955 show that 
the group profit applicable to the members 
of the parent company, after taxation, 
amounts to £93,580, as compared with 
£74,918 for 1954. The profit for 1954, 
however, included a credit for £113,963 in 
respect of provisions for taxation for earlier 
years no longer required. 


The group profit and loss balance carried 
forward amounts to £172,406, compared with 
£103,921 brought in. After providing for 
the dividends for the year, the balance 
carried forward on the parent company’s 
profit and loss account amounts to £122,263, 
compared with £64,051 brought in. 


PROGRESS AT HOME 


Work at home has again progressed satis- 
factorily and during 1955 the speculative 
housing programme was again expanded. 

Our success in securing a wide variety of 
building and civil engineering contracts is 
continuing and our operations on the pro- 
duction of opencast coal for the National 
Coal Board are also expanding. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Our subsidiary companies in Australia 
made a somewhat better showing in 1955 
than they did in 1954. Nevertheless this 
field of activity is receiving close attention 
on the part of the board particularly having 
regard to the many difficulties of this market. 

As forecast in my statement last year .a 
substantial further provision has been neces- 
sary in 1955 in respect of losses suffered in 
Canada. Problems have, however, now been 
largely dealt with and while some provision 
will probably be necessary in 1956 we con- 
sider that the main difficulties have now 
been overcome. 


Volume of work in Cyprus has been 
maintained and we are continuing to show 
excellent progress despite the difficulties 
arising from disturbed conditions. 

Work under the Tema Harbour contract 
valued at some £8 million is still in progress. 
It will be recollected that this work is being 
carried out by Parkinson Howard Limited, an 
association of Messrs John Howard and 
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and bonus of 5 per cent, making 15 per 
less tax for the year, has been paid and 
£19,277. Capital and revenue reserves | 
increased during the year from £247,280 ;) 
£271,611 and undistributed profits car; 
forward are £52,767, against £39,092 bro 
forward from the previous year. 


4 


With regard to the current year, the p: 
margin in many industries is becoming 
the effect of the credit squeeze continu 
be felt and general conditions in the } 
and export market are becoming more d 
cult. Our investment income therefore 
not continue to show the same rat 
expansion which it has done in the past 
will probably show little change on the 
year’s results. 


Company, Limited, and ourselves. Ther: 
still a further three years’ work in pros; 
in this area 

Satisfactory progress is being show: 
the British Guiana contract which is duc 
completion in 1958. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The Board has decided again to recor 
mend a final dividend on the Ordinary S 
at the rate of 6$ per cent (less tax), making a 
total for the year of 9 per cent (less tax 
This is at the same rate as was paid for 
1954. 

1955 was a year in which many difficulties 
were surmounted, especially difficulties 
arising out of activities in Canada. 1956 up 
to date has also not been without its 
problems, but your Board is hopeful that 
when the figures for that year become avai! 
able results will show a continued improve- 
ment. 


The report and accounts were adopted 





BANIR RUBBER ESTATES 


IMPROVED OUTPUT AND PRICES 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Banir Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on 
November 15th in London, Mr Alexander 
Douglas (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir. 
lated statement: 


The 1955-56 Accounts reflect better rub 
prices, also a modest increase in output 2 
840,500 Ib against 802,500 Ib in the previous 
season. Sales realised £109,202 agains: 
£73,372, while Replanting Cess_ refu 
amounted to £5,944 against £2,856. Exp 
Duty and Cess amounted to £21,564 aga 
£10,051. The Production Account Proti 
increased from £24,845 to £39,909. 

It is proposed to pay a dividend of 25 
cent, less Income Tax, for the year. 

The output over the last few years 
shown a small increase and I expect th 
continue until in about four years we ! 

a maximum of about 900,000 Ib, after wh 
a decline is anticipated. Although we 
old rubber because of mining, the loss 
be made good by increased production f: 
postwar replantings (the first of which 
partial bearing now), until the loss of ou! 
through mining operations ovegtakes 
increase from the young areas. 


Ultimately, as mining progresses, B 
Estate, in my view, will not be an econo: - 
proposition. The decision as to what sho. 4 
be done will not have to be taken for so ° 
years, but what will ultimately become o! 
estate must be borne in mind. 


The report was adopted, 
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APPOINTMENTS 
MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


| LOWSHIP OR LECTURERSHIP IN BCONOMICS 
« College proposes to proceed shortly to appoint to 
iching post in Economics, which, according to the 
ncations of the successful candidate, will take the 
either of a (permanent) Official Fellowship and 
ship. or of a Lectureship for three years The 
tment will date from April 1, 1957, of as soon 
ter as is mutwally convenient 


licants who must have obtained Honours at a 
university, showld apply to the Warden not later 
nuary 15, 1957, stating their qualifications for the 


ind mentioning the names of 
eference can be made. 
of salary and conditions of appointment 
ned from the College Secretary. 
ice of the College will not 
those who apply 


three persons to 
can 


necessarily be 





\NAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
been retained to advise on the selection of a 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGER 
(MARKETING) 


: large international Food Company cxiending 
r activities in Great Britain The Company 


Great Britain will be directed by General 
ers who, in addition to their general 
gement duties, will be responsible respec- 


for Finance, Marketing and Production 
¢ special duties for this appointment will be 


‘olve a marketing policy and to direct all 
market research and advertising in 
lance with this policy 


didates must have had responsible experience 
marketing and selling nationally advertised 


mer goods for some years Experi- 
of general management useful A degree 
talistics, economics or related subject would 


iseful background Age 35-50. Salary about 
“0 to start. No information will be passed 
uw clients without the candidate being aware 
their identity and giving permission Please 
d brief personal details. in confidence, to 
K. Dickinson (8.196), Management Selection 
nited, 17 Stratton Street. London 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLLER 
(FACTORY) 


responsible to Factory General Manager for the 


nation and control of the use of material and 
resources Responsible for ensuring implementa- 
current policies and for continuous appraisal of 


factory activities, with a view to the development of 
p es covering use of resources The carrying out 


work will require close association with the 
fechnical Manager and Personnel Manager 
j es include Buying Manager and Production 


| Job requires capacity to 
effective policies and to see 

mplemented. Useful background experience might 

ide operational research, consultancy, cost control, 
: familiarity with the engineering industry Minimum 


analyse situations, 
that they are effec- 


ng Salary envisaged £1,600 per annum, but higher 
thly competent man Comprehensive letters of 
plications to Personnel Director. The Glucier Metal 


Lid., Ealing Road, Alperton, Middlesex 


CONOMETRICIAN required by 
Company 
unt mn 


The Distillers 
Limited for an operational research 
ther Research and Development Depart- 


ment at Epsom Age over 24 Honours degree 
n Economics, with knowledge of mathematical 
statistics, or in Mathematics, with knowledge of 


ipphed economics The work would include a 
variety of subjects, such as production scheduling, 
nventory control, and distribution problems, 
»vering the whole of the Company's activities 

the United Kingdom.—Apply Staff Manager. 
Ihe Distitlers Co., Ltd., 21 St. James's Square 
London, S.W Quote Ref 66/56 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


wndon School of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
t of Administrative Subjects, Senior Lecturer in 
‘agement Studies, with good academic qualifications 
industrial or commercial experience in managerial 


Depart- 


Duties include teaching subjects in B.I.M. Certifi- 
ind Diploma courses Applicants should state in 
1 of these subjects they are qualified. Salary £1.350 x 
1.550. plus London allowance (£36 or £45).— 
lication forms from Principal at School, Back Hill, 

returnable by December 14, 1956. (2229.) 

ORGANISATION AND METHODS 

Accountant, recently qualified, aged 24-28, 

equired by leading industrial organisation 


\pplicants should be preferably single, welling to 
work in London, the Midlands, or the North, as 

juired, have a first-class general education and 

flair for O. and M. work The position is a 
“rmanent and pensionable one and provides good 
pportunities for development in this new ficld 
Excellent prospects for advancement to a wide 
inge of senior executive positions.—-State age, 
ducation, experience and salary required, to 
Box 568 


S \LES MANAGER.—A Sales Manager is required tor @ 

Sales Company distributing gramophone _ records 
sughout the world Ability to advise on sales policy 
detailed knowledge of distribution methods at home 
ibroad are required. A knowledge of the gramophone 
rd industry is not essential, but may be helpful. Salary 
be commensurate with experience, but this is rezarded 
1 senior appointment.—Applications, in the candidate's 
dwriting, giving details of experience and salaries 
ed, should be sent to Box 565 


SSISTANT SECRETARY required by _ Insurance 
Company at its Head Office in the North of England 
plcants should be aged about 35, qualified as 


ysuntant or Secretary Usual secretarial duties include 
vhanised accounting.—-Box 571 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship in 
administration, Organisation and cognate business studies 
Salary scale £700 x £50—£€1.000 ; £1,050 x £50—£1.400 
per annum, with superannuation benefits and family allow- 
ances In assessing the starting Salary, due consideration 
will be given to age and experience 
ne Potications, with the names of three referees, should 


received not later than December 22, 1956. by the 
Secretary, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street. | ondon, 


W.C.2. from whom 
further particulars may be obtained % : 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Investigation Unit 


Director of Cost 
The Civil Service ¢ 


; pMMissioners 
invite applications for this pensionable post in London 
The Unit is intended to assist local educ ation authorities 
and others responsible for running schools and colleges 
to achieve the maximum economy compatible with the 
Standards required and with varvine local circumstances 
The work will involve accurate analysis and comparison 
of the cost of various elements of the education 


service, 
the study of economical methods of , 


Standards and the dissemination 
about the current range of unit 
means of increasing efficiency 
These duties require an inquiring 
of mind and the ability to co 


achieving given 
of advice and information 
costs and any suggested 


and experimental cast 


: ‘ ypcrate with administrative. 
ecGucational and technical specialists 

Age at least 35 on October 1. 1956 

Candidates must have had Suitable professional 


experience, and should preferably be 


: members of 
the following bodies 


one of 


(a) The Institute of Chartered Accountants m England 
and Wales 
(b) The institute ot Chartered 


Accountants of 
Scotland P 


j 
(c) The Institute 6t Chartered Accountants in Ireland 


(d) The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors 
(ec) The Association ot Certified and Corporate 


Accountants 

Candidates not holding any of the qualifications listed 
under (a)-e) above may, however, be admitted excep- 
tionally, if they possess other qualifications and experience 


especially relevant to the post 

Salary £2.000-£2.450 (men), £1,865-£2.324 (women) 
Women's pay is being raised to reach equality with men’s 
by 196! 


Further particulars and application form trom Secretary. 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens. London, 
Wi, quoting No. 4646/56/9. Completed application forms 
should be returned by December 14, 1956 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


MATERIALS CONTROLLER 


for a well-known company of tood manufacturers 
situated in a pleasant country town Duties 
include negotiation for commodity buying—mainly 
meat, fish and cereals—on a world-wide scale 
Considerable travel is involved, but where 
practicable permission may be given on occasions 
tor the Controller to be accompanied by his wife 
at the company’s expense 

Candidates should have had extensive experience 
of commodity buying on an international scale, 
and must have successfully opened up new sources 
of supply for these goods. Candidates should also 


have an interest in and knowledge of world 
affairs—especially as they influence supplies and 
prices An Honours Degree, with economics 
and/or statistics. would be an advantage Age 
35-40 Initial salary not tess than £5,000, 
together with exceptional non-contributory 


pension, life assurance and sickness schemes 

No information will be passed to our clients 
without the candidate knowing their identity and 
giving permission Enquiries, with brief personal 
details, to Fryer (S.198), Management 
Selection Limited. 17 Stratton Street. London. 
Ww. 


XPORT.—The extension of activities in the Export 
E Department of an important manufacturing 
Organisation necessitates the appointment of a Senior 
Executive to take responsibility for one group of markets 
The position will carry a high starting salary, and offers 
an attractive career for an energetic man who can draw 


upon sound experience of competitive selling in the 
export field Ideally, candidates should be aged 30 to 40, 
and have ' vent knowledge of German—one 


Scandinavian language would be an advantage. Preference 
may be given to those with a University degree Applica- 
tions should contain full career details, a-d will be 
treated in strict confidence Box 569 


SENIOR LONDON ADVERTISING 
A AGENCY will have a vacancy shortly for a 
marketing man on an important group of 


accounts The job will be to apply market 
research principles to the clients planning 
problems Familiarity with market research 
methods and their practical limitations is 


therefore essential, although the successful 
applicant need not necessarily have become expert 
in carrying out field surveys in al) their practical 
detail 

The important points are that he should have 
sufficient business acumen to grasp selling 
problems as they crop up, and enough familiarity 
with market research to recognise where it can 
contribute to their solution 

The Agency is Of long standing 


and is highly 
regarded by its competitors.—Box 573 


ULL-TIME SERVICES of a Solicitor req sired to take 
control of Lega! Department dealing with day-to-day 
business chiefly connected with agreements for purchase 
of rights of plays, films, etc., for services of scriptwriters, 
artistes, production directors, etc and general work of a 
Contracts Department Commencing salary not less than 


£1,500 per annum The Company has a Staff Contributory 
Superannuation Scheme Write. giving full details of 
experience, age, ct to The Secretary. Granada TV 


Network Limited, 36 Golden Square, London, W.! 
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GLACIER METAL CO. LTD 
KILMARNOCK 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 
Additional Personnel Officer required for 
expanding factory, at present employing 1|.250 


Ment within Company of new techniques in Pe 
adds to 


rapidly 
Develop- 
rsonnel field 





; interest and extends scope ~ Personnel 
Officer’s job In addition to conventional Personnel 
duties, there ts pioneering work to be done in a new 
form of job evaluation (see “ Measurement of Responsi- 
bility "—Elliott Jaques) 

Applicants should have experience/training Personnel 
Management. Social Science—or an engineering qualifica 
tion, with experience of Work 


ath Methods or 
Age 23-35 Commencing salary £800-£900 
and Superannuation 


Time Study 
Staff bonus 


rite £ c Goldring. Personnel Manager. Glacier 
Metal Co.. Ltd Kilmarnock Ayrshire 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


havd been 
of a 


retained to advise on the appointment 


DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 


for a light engineering company (near London) 
which is part of a large international orgamsation 
Turnover has trebied in the last three years. and 
turther expansion is} §6projected at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum The Company secks 
&@ man to be responsible to the Managing D ctor 
for preparing a “ blue print ~ this develop- 
ment specifying markets, products, finance and 
personnel requirements. ctc This work will take 
one to two years to complete, and will 
undounmtedly lead to an executive career > the 


company, which takes 
Promotes from within Overseas 
Sigmficant part of this policy 
Candidates should have a degree 
Statistics or 
accountants 
some practical 


training very seriously and 


travel forms a 


(preferably in 
economics) or be qualified 
Industrial experience must im dle 
executive responsibility in add 
tion, a staff appointment or consultancy would 
be an advantage Capacity for analysis and 
decision important Age about 28 to 35 Starting 


Salary about £1.500-£2.000 
No information will be passed to our clients 
without the candidate being aware of their identity 


and giving permission Please send brief personal 
details, in confidence, to P. J. H. Fryer «S. 197) 
Management Sclection Limited. 17 Stratton Street 


London, 
J EADING FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOUSE in the 
U.S.A. seeks men or women cashiers, experienced 


in handling forcign currencies 
month, with possibility of 
Good promotional 
desirable 


Starting salaries $300 per 
improvement twice yearly 
possibilities Banking experience 
Preference to those with knowledge of Spanish 
or other foreign languages Interviews arranged in 
London.—Write to Deak and Co. Inc. 75 West Street 
New York 6. N.Y 


HERE IS ALWAYS SOME SNAG about anyone who 
advertises as wanting a job The snag with me is 
that 1 do not have the necessary “contacts” to find the 
I am looking for 
Public School. attended 
wide commercial and 
including large-scale organisational 
work Sound knowledge 


Administrative 
technical 


Staff 
experience 
and administrative 
accounting. Company Law and 
personne! management Unimpeachable references Com 
pelled. for personal family reasons, to seek employment 
in or near London, but willing to travel 

If you are looking for someone with complete 
an analytical mind, accustomed to responsibility 
to working a 65-hour week. write to Box 570 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCI 
STOCK 


College. 








nn 
SIX PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer 
in respect of the above Stocks will be closed 
December 8 to lil, 1956. both dates inclusive. for the 
purpose of preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends 
for the half-year ending December 31. 1956. to be paid 
on and after January 1, 1957 
By Order of the Board 
J. C. TOMLINSON, Secretary 
Offices : Cunard Building, Liverpool. Nov. 29, 1956 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON). DEGREE 


Books 
trom 








Wolsey Hail (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations | 
Lond. Univ. B.Sci(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments Over 1.000 Wolse Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from (¢ D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 
HATLL yot HAVE?’ Sometimes an 
embarrassing question but Duff Gordon's El 
CID Sherry is always definitely “U." You'll be excused 
for wanting another. it's the done thing 
"HE REPORTER. America’s famous fortn is how 
T on sale here This week's issue is d rhe 
Price of Peacemongcring ™ a perceptive anal f the 
military tmplications of our action over Suez Reinhold 
Niebuhr writes on the Theologian’s dilemma over ra 
segregation, and there is an outstanding slaxy of reviews 


wder your copy or subs 


Supplies are limited, so “ 
Park Royal Road 


now from Transworld Publications 
N W.10 2s. each fortnight 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
f w. Acc tan 


for Examinations-—U niversit k y. Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Serv Management Exe t ( n 
mercial General Certificate Education, t Also 
many) practical non-examination) ¢ ses n t ess 
subjects Ww e today for free prosp< : and/or advice 
mentioning cxamination ofr subjects in wh 1 terested, to 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


Portugal St., Kingsw ay, 


Postage on 


London. W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
this issue: Inland 3d. ; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, 


. merica 2 ine é7. 15s 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s iran : £6 lraq : €6 New ag =~ LS ryt 4 = he oe - = WV. indies 5 
~anada : $21.50 or £7.14s Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. israel : bo — oe — Union of S. Africa : €5.10s 
may Say: Indie Ceylon : £6 Malaya - €6.15s Rhodesia (N. & S.) = €5.10s Ba cnn cence te 


December 1, 1956 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Imagine a farming world 
without oil! 


As population increases, so must the food supply. 
Obviously. Yet, without proper implements — 
tractors, combines — agricultural progress as we 
know it could not have been achieved. For it is such 
equipment that permits more intensive, more 
productive and more profitable farming. And it is 
oil that runs this equipment, helps maintain and 
protect it. Caltex, in supplying finer fuels and 
lubricants to the peoples of 67 free nations, is indeed 
gratified to be part of this immeasurably: 

important cycle. 





PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe * Africa * Asia * Australia + New Zealand 





